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NOTICE. 



The Student's Huue is issued in its present form, at the request 
of several teachers, who read with their classes separate portions of 
English History, and do not require the whole work. The issue is 
in three parts. The First Part contains the history from the 
earliest times to the death of Bichard III. ; the Second Part the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, from the accession of Henry VIL to 
the Revolution of 1688 ; the Third Part the remaining history from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

The Table of Contents gives a full analysis of each Part, and 
has been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it questions 
for the examination of his olass, the answers to which will be found 
in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

The Work can be obtained in a complete form, strongly bound, 
with a copious index, price Ts. 6(2., or in three divisions, price 2«. 6d, 
each: 

Fabt I. — Fbom the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Richard III. b.o. 55-a.d. 1485. 

Part II.— From the Accession op Henry VII. to the Revo- 
lution OP 1688. A.D. 1485-1688. 

Part III. — ^From the Revolution of 1688 to the Treatt of 
Berlin, 1878. 
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PEEFACE. 



The Students Huhe was originally pnblisHed In 1858. 
Its object was to supply a long-acknowledged want in our 
School and College Literature — a Student's History of 
England in a volume of moderate size, free from sectarian 
and party prejudice, containing the results of the researches 
of the best modem historians, tracing more particularly 
the development of the Constitution, and bringing out 
prominently the characters and actions of the great men 
of our country. That this object has been attained is . 
attested by the approval the Work has received from those 
most competent to express an opinion upon the subject, 
by its continued use in many of our best Public Schools 
and Colleges, and by the very great and constant demand 
for new editions of the book. But the progress of events, 
and the publication of many important historical docu- 
ments, public and private, previously unknown, induced 
the Editor to subject the Work to a thorough revision ; and, 
in order to render the book as perfect as possible, he called 
to his aid the late Professor Brewer, who, possessing an 
unrivalled knowledge of aU periods of English History, 
was, perhaps, the highest authority upon the subject in 
the present day. He bestowed unwearied pains upon the 
revision of the Work, and left it ready for publication a 
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iv PREFACE. 

few weeks before Lis lamented death. A short time 
previously, he gave, in a private letter written to the 
Editor, the following accoTint of his labours and the 
principles which guided him in the revision. The italics 
are Mr. Brewer's. 

"I have brought," he says, "the Work down to the 
Treaty of Berlin, of course with the brevity compatible 
with your wish that the Work should not exceed its 
original dimensions. On the whole, I think it is the 
most handy and complete Manual of English History 
which exists for Schools, — and experience will prove it to 
be so. To keep the Work to its title and its size, to intro- 
duce the corrections necessitated by the progress of original 
research, to remove positive misstatements, has required 
no small amount of care and judgment. But I have been 
guided, to the best of my ability, by historical truth, by 
the investigations of recent trustworthy historians, by the 
wants of the student, and by my own researches, now of 
some years' standing. In the most anxious of all periods 
— ^that of the seventeenth centiuy — I have been guided by 
Eanke and Bawson Gardiner, whose authority is not only 
the highest for that period, but to my mind — and I know 
what I am saying — is now the only authority worth re- 
garding. The research, the industry, the accuiucy, the 
candour of Bawson Gardiner are unquestionable, though 
he is in politics and religion inclined to the Parliament 
strongly, and has no liking for the Stuarts ; but his more 
equitable way of considering the great controversies of 
the times must eventually prevail against the less careful 
statements and the prejudices of Brodie, Macaulay, Forster. 
and others I need not name. 
*• The popularity of the Work must depend on its merits 
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PREFACE. V 

for accTirteC^ and ability, and its snfficienoy as a good 
Manual. CompetitiYe examinations have entirely put it 
out of any schoolmaster's power to exclude a tLjrouglily 
good History from his schoolroom, because he may have 
a sentimental dislike to some of its statements. I am 
fully convinced that the road to success is by careful 
investigations and temperate narrative, showing the 
reader that there is another side to the question than that 
which some recent writers have presented. 

" Wherever there was fair evidence for Hume's state- 
ments, I have retained them, and still more frequently 
Hume's estimate of motives and characters, vohen he had 
the fads beforahim, because, though not entirely free from 
prejudice, he had excellent good sense and sound judg- 
ment." 

The present History, unlike some others of the same 
class, gives as full an account of Celtic and Koman 
Britain as the limits of the work would allow. Mr. 
Brewer strongly disapproved of the modem fashion of 
ignoring the Boman occupation of Great Britain, and 
starting at once from the Anglo-Saxon invasion. He 
pointed out, in an article which he wrote in the Quarterly 
Review* that the Celtic and Eoman occupation of the 
island was closely connected vrith its subsequent history ; 
that the Saxon Conquest, though a change of the highest 
moment, did not break up society; and that the Saxon 
State was built upon the ruins of the past. 

As much prominence as possible is given in the 
present Work to the rise and progress of the Constitution ; 
but in order to economize space, and at the same time not 
interrupt the narrative, much important information upon 

• See Q^wrterhf Review, vol. 141, p. 295, seqq. 
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this snbject is inserted in a smaller type in the ** Notes 
and Blnstrations," where the student will find an account 
of the ** government, laws, and institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons," of the "Anglo-Norman Constitution," of the 
" origin and progress of Parliament," and of other matters 
of a similar kind. Several constitutional documents, such 
as the Petition of Bight and the Bill of Bights, are printed 
at length. These Notes and Illustrations, which contain 
discussions on various other historical and antiquarian 
subjects, have been drawn up mainly with the view of 
assisting the student in farther enquiries ; and with the 
same object a copious list of authorities is appended. 
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THE BBITONS AND BOMANS. 



Chap. i. 



§ 1. The south-western coasts of Britain were probably known to 
the PhoBnician merchants several centuries before the Christian era. 
The PhoBuician colonists of Tartessus and Gades in Spain, and 
especially of Carthage, were attracted to the shores of Britain by 
its abundant supply of tin, a metal of great importance in antiquity 
from the extensive use of bronze for the manufacture of weapons of 
war and implements of peace. It would seem that this metal was 
originally obtained from India, since the Grecian name for tin 
is of Indian origin, and must have been brought into Greece, 
togethei^with the article itself.* Accordingly, when the voyagers 
obtained tin in Cornwall and Devon, whose high and indented shores 
might easily be mistaken for islands, these parts were called the 
Cassiterides or the Tin-islands, a name by which they were known 
to Herodotus f in the fifth century before the Christian era. Later 
writers mention the Britannic Islands as Albion and lerne^ in- 
cluding in the former England and Scotland, in the latter Ireland. 
The origin of the word Britain is disputed,§ but that of Albion 
is perhaps derived from a Celtic word signifying " white," a name 
probably given to the island by the Gbuls, who could not fail to be 
struck with the chalky cliffs of the opposite coast. 

In addition to the JPhoenician merchants, the Greek colonists of 
Massalia (Marseilles) and Narbo (Narbonne) carried on a trade at 
a very early period with the southern parts of Britain, by making 
overland journeys to the northern coast of Gaul. The principal 
British exports seem to have been tin, lead, skins, slaves, and hunt- 
ing-dogs employed by the Celts in war. When the Britons 
became more civilized, corn and cattle, gold, silver, and iron, and 
an inferior kind of pearl, were added to the list. An interesting 
account of the British tin-trade is given by Diodorus Siculus, a 
contemporary of Julius Cd8sar.|| Diodorus relates that the in- 
habitants near the promontory of Belerium (Land's End), after the 
tin was formed into cubical blocks, conveyed it in waggons to an 
island named Ictis (supposed to be St. MichaePs Mount), since at 
low tides the space between that island and Britain became dry. 
At Ictis the tin was purchased by the merchants and carried over 
to Gaul. 

§ 2. The fabulous tale of the colonization of the island by Brut 
the Trojan, the great grandson of ^neas, deserves no other attention 
beyond the influence it has exercised on English literature. It 



* The Greek name for tin Is katsiterot 
(Katrtrirepov^ which evidently oomes from 
the Sanscrit kcutira, 

t iil. 116. 

i The native name of Ireland seems to 
have been Eri, or Erin, as to this day. It 



is also called 7rCt, Ivemia, and BSbemia. 

$ It 4s probably from a Celtic word, 
brith or britj '* painted/' because the in- 
habitants stained their bodies with a blue 
coloor extracted from woad 

V.22. 
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Chap, l THE EAELIEST INHABITANTS O 

has no claim to be admitted even as a traditional element in the 
history of Britain. There can be no doubt that the inhabitants 
of Britain, when it was first known, were Celts, who peopled the 
island from the neighbouring continent. The Celts were divided 
into two great branches, the Gael and the Cymry, the former of 
whom now inhabit Ireland and the highlands of Scotland, and the 
latter the principality of Wales. It has been thought by some 
that traces of an earlier Graelic population might be found in parts 
of England, Wales, and the Scottish lowlands; but the more 
cautious of modern enquirers are inclined to believe that the great 
mass of the Britons, like the Gauls of the continent, were Cymry,* 
and that the Welsh are descended from the ancient inhabitants. 
In proof of this it may be sufficient to mention that most of the 
Celtic words which still exist in the English language are clearly 
to be referred to the Cymric and not to the Gaelic dialect. 

The Gallic origin of the ancient Britons is expressly affirmed by 
Cassar, who says f that the maritime parts of the island were in- 
habited by Belgic Gauls, who had crossed over from the mainland 
for the sake of plunder. The language, the manners, the govern- 
ment, the religion of both were the same ; and many tribes in 
Britain and Belgic Graul had similar names. But the inhabitants of 
the interior, he adds, were indigenous, according to tradition ; from 
which we can only infer that the earlier immigrations of the Celts 
took place long before the memory of man; and that the less 
civilized tribes had been driven inland before the Belgic invaders. 
Tacitus, who derived his information from his father-in-law 
Agricola, supposed!: that the red hair and large limbs of the 
Caledonians indicated a Germanic origin ; and that the dark com^ 
plexion of the Silures, their curly hair, and their position opposite 
to Spain, furnished grounds for believing that they were descended 
from Iberian settlers from that country. But these are evidently 
mere conjectures, to which Tacitus himself seems to have attached 
little importance, for he adds that upon a careful estimate of 
probabilities we must believe that it was the Gauls who took 
possession of the neighbouring coast.§ 

§ 3. The connection of the Britons with the Celts of Gaul is further 
shown by their common religion. Csesar, indeed, was of opinion 
that Druidism had its origin in Britain, and was transplanted thence 
into Gaul ; and it is certain that in his time Britain was the chief 



* This is the plural of the Welsh Cymroi 
and the country of Wales is called OymrO, 
(a federation). Latinized into Cambria. 

t Bell. Gall. v. 12. Belgic Gaul was the 
region between the Rhine, the Seine, and 
the Hame. Its people, the Bdga^ were 



a superior race to the Gatti between the 
Seine, the Marne, and the Loire. 

J Agricol. c. 11. 

^ The question of an Iberian, or Basque, 
settlement in the south-west is still opeik 
to discussion 

B 2 
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THE BRITONS AND BOMANS. 



CUAP. I. 



■eat of the religion and the principal school where it wae taught. 
But this circumstance only shows that the common faith of the 
Gelt had heen preserred in its greatest puritj by the remotest 
and most ancient tribes, who had been driven by the tide of emi- 
gration into this island. 

The religion of the Britons was a most important part of their 
government, and the Druids, who were their priests, possessed great 
authority among them. Besides ministering at the altar and 
directing all religious duties, they presided over the education of 
the youth; they enjoyed immunity from war and taxes; they 
possessed both civil and criminal jurisdiction; they decided all 
controversies between states as well as among private persons, and 
whoever refused to submit to their decrees was subjected to the 
severest penalties. The sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against the offender; he was forbidden access to the 
sacrifices or public worship ; he was debarred all intercourse with 
his fellow-citizens; he was refused the protection of the law; and 
death itself became an acceptable relief from the misery and infamy 
to which he was exposed. Thus the bonds of government, which 
were naturally loose among so rude and turbulent a people, were 
fltrengthened by the terrors of religion. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than that of the 
Druids. Besides the severe penalties which it was in the power of 
ihe priests to inflict in this world, they are said to have inculcated 
the eternal transmigration of souls. They practised their rites in 
4ark groves or other secret recesses. To throw a greater mystery 
(Over .their religion, they communicated their doctrines to the 
initiated only, and strictly forbade them to be committed to 
writing. In the ordinary concerns of life, however, when writing 
was necessary, they employed Greek characters or a sort of 
hieroglyphics formcKi from the figures of plants. Of the nature 
of their rites, except their veneration for the oak and the mistletoe, 
litUfi is known. When a mistletoe was discovered growing upon an 
oak, a priest severed it with a golden knife ; on which occasion 
a festival was held under the tree, and two milk-white bulls were 
ofifered in sacrifice. The Druids worshipped a plurality of gods, to 
whom GaBsar, after the Boman fashion, applies the names of the 
deities of his own country. The attributes of the god chiefly 
worshipped among them appear to have resembled those of Mercury.* 



* The stnpendoiu nihit of Stonehenge, 
Bitnated in Saliflbary Plain, and of Ave- 
bory, in Wiltshire, were formerly snp- 
poeed to be the remains of Dmidical 
temples, but they are not mentioned by 
any ancient writer. It is quite oncertaiu 



to what age we should refer these and oUur 
rude stone monuments of the pre-histoilo 
Britons, such as the cremlechSy which 
were once called Dnddlcal altars, but are 
now proved to have been tombs. In the 
compound word Stone-henot the latter 
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THE DRTTIDS. 



They inculcated reverence for law and fortitude under suffering. 
They taught their disciples to observe the stars and to investigate 
the secret powers of nature. A term of twenty years was commonly 
devoted to the acquisition of the knowledge which they imparted. 
They chose their own high-priest, but the election was not 
unfrequently decided by arms. 

In some countries, human sacrifices formed one of the most 
sanguinary features of Druidical worship. The victims were 
generally criminals, or prisoners of war, but, in default of these> 
innocent persons were sometimes immolated; and in the larger 
sacrifices immense figures made of plaited osiers were filled with 
human beings and then set on fire. The spoils of war were often 
devoted by the Druids to their divinities ; and they punished with 
horrible tortures all those who dared to secrete any portion of the 
consecrated offering. These treasures, kept in woods and forests, 
were secured by no other guard than the terrors of religion ; and 
this conquest over human cupidity may be regarded as more 
extraordinary than any acts of courage and self-devotion to which 
men were prompted by their exhortations. No idolatrous worship 
ever obtained such an ascendancy over mankind as that of th^ 
ancient Gauls and Britons ; and the Romans, finding it impossible 
after their conquest to reconcile these nations to the laws and 
institutions of their masters, so long as Druidism maintained its 
authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by military force; a 
violence which had never in any other instance been practised by 
these tolerating conquerors. 

§ 4. The British bards were a sacred order next to the Druids. 
They sung the genealogies of their princes, and composed lyric as 
well as epic and didactic poetry, accompanying their songs with an 
instrument called the chrotta or crowder. Next to the Druids, the 
chief authority was possessed by their chieftains, or heads of their 
clans — ^the equites, as Oassar calls them.* 

§ 6. Abeady , before the arrival of Cassar, the south-eastern parts of 
Britain had made the first and most requisite step towards a civil 
settlement; and the Belgic Britons, by tillage and agriculture, 
had greatly increased. Other inhabitants of the island still main- 
tained themselves by pasture: they were clothed with skins of 
beasts: they dwelt in round huts constructed of wood or reeds, 
reared in the forests and marshes with which the country 
abounded. They easily shifted their habitations, actuated either by 



"heiit, henffCy probably signifies the impost, 
which is suspended on two nprights, and 
oonseqneatly the word might be used 
in any case in which one stone was sus- 



pended on two or more others.— Gnest, 
in Proceedin{f9 qf Philological Society^ 
vol. vi. p. 33. 
* De Bell. Gall, vi 13-17 
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6 THE BRITONS AND ROMANS. Chap. I. 

the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enenay. Even the convenience 
of feeding their cattle was a sufficient motive for removing ; and a» 
they were ignorant of all the refinements of life, their wants and 
their possessions were equally scanty and limited. 

The Britons tattooed their bodies, staining them blue and green 
with woad, as a sort of " war-paint ; " a custom long retained by 
the Picts. They wore checkered mantles like the Gaul or Scottish 
Highlander; their waists were circled with a girdle, and metal 
chains adorned the breast. The hair and moustache were suffered 
to grow, and a ring was worn on the middle finger, after the 
feishion of the Gauls. Their arms were a small shield, javelins, 
and a pointless sword. They fought from chariots (esseda, covini) 
having scythes affixed to the axles. The warrior drove the chariot, 
and was attended by a servant who carried his weapons. The 
dexterity of the driver excited the admiration of the Romans. He 
would urge his horses at full speed down the steepest hills or along 
the edge of a precipice, and check and turn them in full career. 
Sometimes he would run along the pole, or seat himself on the 
yoke, and instantly, if necessary, regain the chariot. Frequently 
after breaking the enemy's ranks he would leap down and fight on 
foot; meanwhile the chariot was withdrawn from the fray, and 
posted in such a manner as to afford a secure retreat in case of 
need. Thus the Britons were enabled to combine the rapid evolu- 
tions of cavalry with the steady firmness of infeuitry. Caaflar 
describes the British towns as mere clusters of huts, defended by 
their position in the centre of almost impenetrable forests. They 
were secured by a deep ditch, and a fence or wall of felled trees.* 

§ 6. The Britons were divided into many small nations or tribes. 
As their chief property consisted in their arms and their cattle, it 
was impossible, after they had acquired a relish for liberty, for their 
princes or chieftains to establish despotic authority over them. 
Their governments, though monarchical, were free, like those of 
other Celtic nations ; and the common people seem to have enjoyed 
more freedom than among the nations of Gaul from whom they 
were descended. Each state was divided into factions : it was 
agitated with jealousy or animosity against its neighbour: and 
while the arts of peace were yet unknown, war was the main 
occupation, and formed the chief object of ambition, among the 
peoplct 



* Bat OBBtar's obsenration was limited, 
and British earthworks, enclosing per- 
manent habitations, are fomid in open 
situations, and espedaUj on hill-tops. 

t The British tribes with whom the 
Itomana became acquainted bj dBsar's 



invasion were mainlj the fbUowlog »— 

1. The Qi/iUiij imder taar prinoes, in- 
habited Kent. They derived their naiua 
fi:x)m the Celtic Cbtnt, or open country. 

2. The Trinobantes were seated to the 
north of the ThamMb and between that 
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C^SAK'S INVASIOKa 



§ 7. At the dose of the fourth campaign in his Oallic wars, 
Gasab invaded Britain with two legions in the end of August, 
B.C. 55. Aware of his intention, the natives were sensible of the 
unequal contest, and endeavoured in vain to appease him by sub- 
mission. After some resistance, he landed, with two legions (about 
8000 men), either at or near Deal,* obtained some advantage over 
the Britons, obliged them to promise hostages for their future 
obedience, but was constrained by the necessity of his affairs and 
the approach of winter, to withdraw his forces into Qtiul. Believed 
from the terror of his arms,, the Britons neglected the performance 
of their stipulations ; and Caesar resolved next summer (b.c. 54) to 
chastise them for their perfidy. He landed unopposed, apparently at 
the same spot, with five legions, numbering above 20,000 men ; and 
though he found a more regular resistance from the Britons, who 
were now united under Gassivelaunus,! one of their petty princes, 
he discomfited them in every action. Advancing into the country, 
he passed the Thames in the face of the enemy at a ford, probably 
Cow^y Stakes, just above Walton, in spite of the piles which the 
Britons had driven into the bed of the river.^ The valiant defence 
of Cassivellaun was frustrated by the submission of the Trinobantes 
and other tribes. Gsesar took and burned the forest fortress at 
Verulamium, the modern St. Albans ; restored his own ally, 
Mandubratius, to the sovereignty of the Trinobantes ; and having 
compelled the inhabitants, to fresh submission, he returned with 
his army into GauL 

§ 8. The civil wars which ensued prepared the way for the 
establishment of imperialism in Bome, and saved the Britons from 
the impending yoke. Augustus was content with levying duties 
on British commerce in the ports of Gaul, and with embassies 
sent from the island. Apprehensive lest the same unlimited extent 
of dominion, which had subverted the republic, might also over- 
whelm the empire, he reconmiended his successors never to enlarge 
the territories of the Bomans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame which 
might be acquired by his generals, made the advice of Augustus a 
pretext for inactivity. Almost a century elapsed before another 
Boman force appeared in Britain; but the natives during this 



river and the Stonr, in the present 
counties of Middlesex and Essex. 

3. The Cimima^i, perhaps the same as 
the leeni of Tacitns, dwelt in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. 

4. The SegoHtiaci inhabited parts of 
Hants and Berks. 

5. The AnealUei and B<bn>ei inhabited 
parts of Berks and Wilts. 

•. The Ount appear to hare been the 



tribe of which CassivelaminB was the 
chiei; and the same as the CbtuveRatmi in 
Herts, with their capital at Vemlamium. 

* See Notes and Illnstrations (A). 

t Later Welsh writers caU him 
Catwailon, 

X The Ustorian Bede mentions the re- 
mains of these piles as existing in his own 
time, in the el|^th ceutoxy. 
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Gold Ooin of Cmiobelin or Cnnobeliniis. 
ObTorae : (c3A]Ey (Gamnlodimiim) ; ear of corn. 
Beverse : cyno (Cunobelinus) ; horse to right. 



period kept np an intercourse with Rome. By this means, as 
well as from Uieir commerce with Gaul, where the Boman power 
had heen completely established, they derived some tinctm» of 
Boman civilization ; and the coins of Cunobelin, the Cymhelihe of 

Shakespeare, who niled at 
Gamulodunum {CoUhe^- 
ter)f as well as those of 
Tasciovanus, probably his 
&ther, display the influ- 
ence of Boman art,* and 
a knowledge of the Latin 
alphabet. 

The mad sallies of Cali- 
gula, in which he menaced 
Britain with invasion, served only to expose himself and the empire 
to ridicule. At length a British exile named Bericus instigated the^ 
emperor GLAUDros to undertake the reduction of the island, and 
AxTLUS Plaxttius was despatched tbitber (a.d. 43) at the head 
of four legions, augmented with Gallic auxiliaries. He marched 
through the southern counties to the Thames, which he crossed, 
probably at Walliugford, gaining a great battle over the sons of 
Gunobelin, and pursued the Britons to the marshes about London.t 
Claudius himself, finding matters sufiBciently prepared for his re- 
ception, took a journey into Britain and received the submission of 
several British states, the Cantii, Atrebates, Begni, and Trinobantes, 
who were induced by their possessions and more cultivated manner 
of life to purchase peace at the expense of liberty. Q^audius took the 
city of Camulodunum {Oolchestery, where a colony of veterans was 
subsequently established; and the south-eastern parts of Britain 
were formed into a Boman province.:^ In this invasion Vespasian, 
the future emperor, distinguished himself, and at the head of the 
Second Legion fought thirty battles, stormed twenty towns, and 
subdued the Isle of Wight. 

§ 9. The other Britons, under the command of Caractacus, a son 
of Cunobelin, still maintained an obstinate resistance, and the 



* There are man j other coins, inscribed 
with names of British princes, ftimishiDg 
materials for a ooi^ectural aooonnt of the 
political state of varions tribes. Others, 
the rudeness of which shows native work- 
manship, confirm Ceesar's statement that 
the Britons used money before his invasion. 
(BelL OaU. v. 12, where nwmmo aureo is the 
genuine reading. ) Their types, borrowed 
from Oreek coins, seem to prove that the 
art was derived Stom the Greek colonies 



in Southern GauL— See Evans's Ancient 
BritUhCMnt, 

f There is some reason to suppose thai 
London ^Londinivm, •*the hlU of the 
marsh") had its origin from the camp 
which Claudius pitched on the high 
ground of the present city, which then 
rose above the marshes formed by ttie 



% Of course the emperor daimed all 
Britain as belonging to this prayinoe. 
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B(»iiAU8 now. made little progress till Ostorius Scapula was sent 
over (a.i>. 50). Under Soafula a line of Roman camps was drawn 
acorosB the island, from the Severn to the marshes of the Nen. The 
Ibeni* were reduced after a desperate and brilliant struggle; the 
league of the Brigantesf was surprised and dispersed by the rapid 
march of the Roman geperal, and the Roman eagles dominated oyer 
the greater part of Britain. But the Silures and Ordovices t still held 
out, and it was not till after nine years of warfare that the camp 
of Garactacus was stormed, and his residence was captured by the 
Romans, and with it his wife and family .§ Garactacus himself 
sought shelter at the court of Gartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
whom he had formerly befriended, but by whom he was treacher- 
ously surrendered to the conquerors (a.d. 50). He was conveyed 
to Rome, where his magnanimous behaviour procured him better 
treatment than the Romans usually bestowed on captive princes. 
But even after the capture of their leader the Silures still held out, 
and offered so determined a resistance that Ostorius is said to have 
died of vexation. 

§ 10. The Romans did little towards the further subjugation of 
the island till the appointment of Suetonius Paxtlinus, in the 
reign of Nero, a.d. 58. After three years of successful warfare, 
he resolved on reducing the island of Mona, or Anglesey, the chief 
seat of the Druids, which afforded a shelter to the disaffected Britcms. 
The infantry crossed the strait in shallow vessels, taking the 
cavalry in tow where the water was too deep to afford a footing for 
the horses. The Britons endeavoured to obstruct their landing by 
force of arms and the terrors of religion. Women intermingled with 
the soldiers ran up and down with flaming torches in their hands, 
and, tossing their dishevelled hair, struck no less terror into the 
astonished Romans by their bowlings and their cries, than did the 
solemn array of the Druids, with uplifted arms, uttering prayers 
and imprecations on the invaders. But Suetonius, exhorting his 
troops to disregard the menaces of a superstition they despised, im- 
pelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the field, burned 
the Druids in the fires they had prepared for their enemies, 
destroyed the consecrated groves and altars ; and having thus 
triumphed over the religion of the Britons, he thought his future 
progr^s would be easy in reducing the people to subjection. But 
the Britons, taking advantage of his absence, rose in arms ; and, 
headed byBoadicea, queen of the Iceni, whose daughters had been 



* KorfUk, Snfblk. and Cambridgeehire. 
f Between the Hnmber and the Tyne. 
i The Slluree inhabited Sonth Waleat 
the Oidovices North Wales. 



^ Perhaps Oaer Oaradoe, situated on a 
hiU in Shropshire near the oonfloenoe of 
the don and Teme. 
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defiled and herself scoui^ed with rods by the Boxnan tribunes, 
sacked and burnt Gamulodunum, the colony of their insulting 
conquerors. Suetonius hastened to the protection of London, 
already a flourishing commercial town ; but found on his arrival 
that it would be requisite for the general safety to abandon the 
city to the merciless fury of the enemy. London was reduced to 
ashes; such of the inhabitants as remained in it were cruelly 
massacred ; the Bbmans and all other strangers were put to the 
sword without distinction. The same fate befel Yerulamium. No 
less than 70,000 persons suffered death, with cruel tortures, in the 
sack of the three cities ; and the Britons, by rendering the war thus 
bloody, seemed determined to cut off all hopes of peace or com* 
position with the enemy. This cruelty was revenged by Suetonius 
in a great and decisive battle (a.d. 61), where 80,000 of the Britons 
are said to have perished. Boadicea herself, rather than fall into 
the hands of the enraged victor, put an end to her life by poison. 
Suetonius was recalled soon after. 

§ 11. After a brief interval Cerialis received the conmiand from 
Vespasian (a.d. 70), and by his bravery propagated the terror of the 
Boman arms. Julius Frontinus succeeded Cerialis both in authority 
and reputation ; but the man who finally established the dominion 
of the Bomans in this island was Julius Agbicola, who governed 
it seven years (a.d. 78-86), in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. 

This able general formed a regular plan for subjugating Britain, 
and rendering its acquisition useful to the conquerors. After sub- 
duing the Ordovices, and again reducing Mona, which had revolted, 
he carried his victorious arms northwards. Li the third year of his 
government he marched far into Caledonia, the region now called 
Scotland ; and in the following year he erected a line of fortresses 
between the firths of the Clyde and the Forth. He extended his 
conquests along the western shores of Britain, and even meditated 
an expedition into Ireland. In the sixth and seventh years of his 
administration he made two incursions into Caledonia, in the latter of 
which he gained a great and decisive victory over the inhabitants 
under their leader Gtalgacus, at the foot of the highland hills.* 
During the last year of his government his fieet took possession of 
the Orkneys, and confirmed the opinion that Britain was an Island. 

But whilst occupied with these military enterprises he neglected 
not the refinements of peace. He introduced laws and civilization 



* The place of the battle is unknown. 
The Mom Grampiut (or, as the best MSS. 
have it, Graupius) of Tadtus has no 
name answering to it in native Scotch 



geography; bat, at the reviYai of learning, 
the name was transferred fnm the jx^fes 
qf JtieiiM to the range now called the 
Grampians. 
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among the Britons^ taught them the arts and conveniences of life, 
reconciled them to the Roman language and manners^nstructed them 
in letters and science, and employed every expedient to render the 
chains which he had forged for them both easy and agreeable. 
Taught by experience how unequal their own force was to resist 
the Romans, the inhabitants gradually acquiesced in the dominion 
of their masters, and were incorporated into that mighty empire. 

§ 12. This was the last durable conquest made by the Romans ; 
and Britain, once subdued, gave no farther disquietude to the victor. 
The Caledonians alone, defended by barren mountains, sometimes 
infested the more cultivated parts of the northern frontiers. To 
repel their attacks, Hadrian, who visited this island (a.b. 120), built 
a stone wall and an earthen rampart between the river Tyne and 
the Solway Firth, called the Roman or Picts' Wall, of which con- 
siderable remains still exist.* LoUius Urbicus (a.d. 139), under 
Antoninus Pius, erected another rampart of earth between the firth 
of Forth and Alcluith (Dunbarton) on the Clyde, called the Wall 
of Antoninus, and now known by the name of Orceme's Dyke, But 
these fortifications did not prove adequate to check the incursions 
of the Caledonians and M89at8e,t who at length became so formid« 
able, that the propraetor, Virius Lupus, was not only obliged to buy 
off their attacks, but even to solicit the presence of the aged emperor 
Sevbeus himself. Severus came accordingly, attended by his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta (a.d. 208); and, although he was so 
afflicted with the gout that it was necessary to carry him in a 
litter, he proceeded through an almost impassable country to the 
extremity of the island, with the loss of 50,000 men. Having made 
a treaty at the frith of Cromarty with the natives, by which they 
agreed to cede a considerable portion of their territory, he returned 
to York, where he shortly afterwards expired, a.d. 211. Imme- 
diately after his death, his son Caracalla, eager to grasp the empire, 
entered into a truce with the northern tribes, and hastened back to 
Rome. 

§ 13. Except, however, on its northern frontier, Britain under the 
Roman dominion enjoyed profound tranquillity, till in the third 
century of our era it began to be disturbed by new enemies. These 
were the Frank and Saxon pirates, whose descents upon the eastern 
and southern coasts at last became so troublesome, that the western 
emperor, Maximian, fitted out a fleet at Boulogne for its defence 
(a.d. 286 X)' But his commander, Carausius, fortifying the great 



* See Notes and lUastrations (B). 

f All the Britons north of the Roman 
firontier were called by the oollectiye 
name of OcUedoniam. The Masatie seem 



to have been the people between the walls 
of Hadrian and Antoninus. 

% A oentoxy later we find this coast, 
firom the Wash to Sussex, defended bj a 
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power with which he was thus invested hy an alliance with the 
Saxons themselves, asserted his own supremacy in Britain, and 
thus compelled Maximian to acknowledge him as his associate in 
the empire. In 294 Garausius was assassinated hy his own ofi&jer 
Allectus, who in turn usurped the imperial title and retained it till 
296, when he was defeated by the army which Gonstantius Ghlorofl 
led against him. Gonstantius Ghlorus died at York, in 306, where 
his son, Gonstantine the Qreat, assumed the title of Gassar. 

§ 14. In the early times of the Roman dominion in Britain, the 
northern parts of the island were inhabited by the Galedonians and 
MsBatsB, but in the beginning of the fourth century these names 
were supplanted by the Picts and Scots, wild and savage tribes, 
whose destructive inroads were long a terror to the civilized inhabi- 
tants of Britain. The name of Ficts (Picti, i.e. painted) appears 
to have been only a new Latin term for those ancient Galedonian 
tribes. who preserved their independence under the Romans, and 
maintained possession of the northern parts of the Island till the 
later invasion of the Irish Scots.* All ancient writers agree in 
representing Ireland as the proper home of the Scots; and for 
several centuries that island bore the name of Scotia. The Scots 
who invaded Roman Britain appear to have made their inroads by 
sea on the north-western shores, having perhaps established them- 
selves on parts of the Galedonian coast and the adjacent islands. 

In the year 367, imder the reign of Valentinian I., the Scots and 
Picts, from the west and north, and the Frank and Saxon pirates, 
landing on the south-eastern shores, overran the Roman province, 
and penetrated as far as London. They were repulsed the next 
year by Theodosius, &ther of the emperor of the same name. Theo- 
dosius recovered the district between the walls of Hadrian and An 
toninus, which he named Yalentia, in honour of his master. Under 
his son, Theodosius I., Maximus, having gained great reputation in 
fighting against the Picts and Scots, was saluted emperor by his 
soldiers, established a Western Roman empire at Treves, and was 
even acknowledged by Theodosius. He was taken prisoner at 
Aquileia and put to death, a.d. 388.t 

But this enterprise helped to weaken Britain, while she began 
to be more and more infested by the Picts, Soots, and Saxons. 
Stilicho, the general of Honorius, afforded temporary succour in 396 ; 
but soon afterwards, Gaul being already overrun by the Alani, 



line of castles, garrisoned by a legion 
under a commander called " Count of the 
Saxon Shore " or ** Border," that is, the 
coast exposed to the Saxon descents. — 
Seo Notes and lUnstrations (C). 



* See Kotes and lUnstrations (D). 

t The legend that nnder Maximus a 
colony of British warriors established 
itself in Armorica (Brittany) is a mere 
fable. 
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Suevi, and Vandals, he withdrew one legion from Britain,* and the 
two that remained appear to have been led out of the island by 
one of those rebellious officers, who successively assumed the title of 
emperor. The year in which Borne was sacked by the Gh>th8, 
mider Alaric, marks also her final loss of Britain (a.d. 410). 

§ 15. The incursions of the northern barbarians were now 
renewed,! and in 443 the unhappy Britons made a last appeal 
to Rome. Aetius the patrician sustained at that time, by his 
valour and magnanimity, the tottering ruins of the empire, and 
revived for a moment among the degenerate Romans the spirit, as 
weU as the discipline, of their ancestors. The British ambassadors 
carried to him the letter of their countrymen, which was inscribed. 
The Groans of the Britons, The tenor of the epistle was suitable 
to its superscription, "The barbarians," say they, "on the one 
band chase us into the sea ; the sea on the other throws us back 
upon the barbarians ; and we have only the hard choice left us of 
perishing by the sword or by the waves." But Aetius, pressed by 
the arms of Attila, the most terrible enemy that ever assailed the 
empire, had no leisure to attend to the complaints of allies whom 
generosity alone could induce him to assist. After forty years of 
confusion, under the name of independence, the despairing Britons, 
guided, it is said, by the counsels of Yortigem, a powerful prince in 
the south of Britain, and by the example of the ArmoricaDs» 
resolved on calling in the aid of the piratical Saxons, and thus 
repelling the Picts and Scots by means of tribes as barbarous as 
those by whom they were molested (a.d. 449 or 450). 

§ 16. Under the Roman dominion % Britain had attained to 
great prosperity. Agriculture was carried to such a pitch, that the 
island not only fed itself, but large quantities of grain were also 
exported to the northern provinces of the empire. Its builders 
and artisans were in request upon the continent. The country 
was traversed by four excellent roads, constructed by the Romans, 
probably on the lines of older British roadways. These were 
Watling Street^ leading from the Kentish coast at Rutupiaa to 
London, and thence into Wales, and, by another branch, to the Wall, 
and beyond it into Caledonia ; Ikenild or Ryknild Street, proceeding 



* The XXth Legion donbtiiees, whieh 
does not appear in the Notitia. 

t The story of the "Alleluia vIctoTy,** 
m called because a party of Picts, Soots, 
and Saxons fled without a blow when St. 
Germain, bishop of Auzerre, and his 
priests raised the ciy of ** Alleluia" (a.]>. 
429), seems to be a legendary addition to 
the simple fact that St. Germain visited 



the island to repress the Pelagian heresy. 
He came again for the same purpose in 
446, and he may on his return have been 
the bearer of the suppUcatien to AStins, 
for we know that he died at Ravenna 
(the place where Yalentiiilan in. held his 
court) in 448. 
X See Notes and Illustrations (E). 
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ftom the Wall at the mouth of the Tyne, through York, Derhy, and 
Birmingham, to St David's ; Irmin or Hermin Street, running from 
St. David's to Southampton ; and the Fossway, between Cornwall 
and Lincoln ; besides a network of minor roads. Roman civilization 
in Britain was more complete than is commonly supposed, though 
its traces are now few, in comparison with those of other provinces. 
Bede, and before him, Gildas, speak of the Roman towns, 
lighthouses, roads, and bridges, as existing in their times. Many 
remains of Roman buildings were visible in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which have since disappeared. London, York, 
Chichester, Chester, and Lincoln retain portions of Roman walls ; 
the amphitheatres of Dorchester, Cirencester, and Silchester are 
still visible. The remote Caerleon on the Usk (Isca SUurum), 
as well as Bath, had their theatres, temples, and palaces. The 
grand remains of walls at Burgh Castle (Norfolk), Richborough, 
Lymne {Portvs Lemanis), and Pevensey, attest the strength of the 
Roman castles on the Saxon coast. Even now, in London and other 
places once occupied by the Romans, if the spade of the workman 
penetrates to an unusual depth below the soil, fragments of pottery, 
tesselated pavements, and other objects, are frequently discovered, 
which testify the presence of its former owners. So when the 
Angles and Saxons established themselves in Britain, they must 
have dwelt among Roman remains, and gazed with wonder on the 
magnificent trophies of Roman art. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain was chiefly military, and that the country was 
never completely Romanized like the provinces of Gaul and Spain. 
The natives living at a distance from the towns continued to speak 
their own language ; the number of Latin words which have found a 
permanent place in the Welsh language is comparatively small ; and 
almost the only traces of the Roman occupation, existing in modem 
English, are confined to the word or termination Chester , caster, &o. 
(from castra, " camp "), which appears in Caistor (near Norwich), 
Manchester, Lancaster, &c.; to cdn (cdonia), which is found in 
Colchester and Lincoln ; to fos$ (fossa, " ditch '*), in the Fossway 
and Foston ; and to the two words street, from stratum or strata, 
and port, from porttis, "harbour."* The condition of England 
under the Romans has been well compared by a modem writer to 
that of Ireland as it existed under English rule in the 17th century, 
*' The towns were entirely peopled by the conquerors : they alone 



* All these elements mark military 
oocapation. WaU, found in the names of 
places near Roman foTtiflcations, comes 
probably from vaUunit but it has also au 



English root. Port appears also in 
names, as Port<ikester \ and port (for 
porkkt gate) is used in some cities, as for 
the gates of Edinburgh. 
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were capable of holding municipal priyilegeii or power: and the, 
country was covered with the houses of gentry and landholders, 
who were all descended either from the old conquerors or new 
settlers. The peasantry only were British — ^that class who were in 
ancient times equally slaves under one race of rulers or another, 
and who were only spurred into insurrection by political agitators 
or by foreign invasions. Still, as in Ireland, the peasantry, having 
no attachment to their lords, were easily excited to revolt ; and a 
successful inroad of the Caledonians would always be attended by 
a corresponding agitation among the Britons." ♦ 

§ 17. Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early period ; 
in all probability, however, not through Rome, but from the East, 
by means of the Mediterranean commerce carried on through Gaul. 
It is known that the latter country had numerous Christian congre- 
gations in the second century. Tradition ascribes the adoption of 
Christianity in Britain to a prince Lucius, or Lever Maur(the Great 
Light), who flourished some time in the latter half of the second 
century. Under Diocletian, Britain reckons the martyrdom of St. 
Alban at Verulam, and of Aaron and Julius, two citizens of Caerleon 
on the Usk. This "city of legions" (Civitas Legionum) and the 
commercial and military capitals of London and York (Ehoracum) 
are named as the three archiepiscopal sees of Britain. At the first 
council of Aries, in 314, three British bishops appeared, namely, 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius, probably of 
Caerleon, In the observance of Easter Day the British differed 
from the Romish and followed the Eastern church. The monastery 
of Bangor, near Chester, was founded at an early period : its name 
(ban gor, or " the great choir ") was a generic one for a monastery, 
and thus we find more than one Bangor in Britain. Some of the 
British ecclesiastics were famous for their learning and acuteness. 
Pelagius, the opponent of St. Augustine, and founder of the sect 
which bore his name, is said to have been a Briton whose real name 
was Morgan (t.e. " near the sea "), whilst his disciple Celestius was 
an Irishman. St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop 
of Troyes, were sent over to Britain by pope Celestine to confute 
the Pelagians in 429 ; and St. Germain paid a second visit in 446 
with Severus, bishop of Treves. 

The connection of Britain with the Western church continued when 
its political union with Rome had been severed. Christianity, extir- 
pated from England by the heathen conquerors, survived in Wales. 
Meanwhile, at the very time when Britain was lost to Rome, iBELAiia) 



* Edinburgh BevieWt vol. xdv. p. 200. 
Bat to these causes must undoabtedly be 
added that of laeligion ; for those of the 



Britons who still adhered^to their ancient 
fbith wonld make oommon cause with 
Pagan invadere. 
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appears in our history as receiying the Christian faith through 
the ministry of Palladius and St. Patrick, natives of Britain, bat 
sent by the Roman bishop to the '* Scots in Ireland " (a.d. 432).* 
While England was ravaged by the heathen conquerors, Ireland is 
depicted, in colours probably much brighter than the truth, as 
peaoeMly enjoying the light and learning which earned for her 
the fond name of the " Island of the Saints." t 



* The story of the conversion of tiie 
Bonthem or lowland Picts, as early as 396, 
by St. NiKiANor Ntioa isdoubtfal. 

t The origin of this boasted title has 
been traced, with great probability, to the 
old Greek form of the native name JEri, 
namely, h Upa vn^ror, "the sacred island," 
popular tradition pointing to the west 



flrom time immemorial as the seat of the 
blessed. The native annals show uo age 
in which Ireland was not the scene offends 
and wars, from the time when one of its 
chiefs fled to Agrioola, to that when 
Dermot Macmorrogh invited its conquest 
by Henry II. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. GfiSAR'S V0YAOB8 TO BRITAIN. 

The subject of Gsesar's two voyages to 
Britain has given rise to much controversy. 
In relating his first voyage Caesar merely 
says that he sailed flrom the country of the 
Mortni, without specifying the precise 
spot ; but there can be little doubt that 
he started flrom the same place as in his 
second expedition, namely, the Portus 
Itius, which is supposed by lyAnville, 
who has been followed by most modem 
writers, to be Wissant, Just east of Cape 
Orisnez, about halfway between Boulogne 
and Calais. In his first expedition Caesar 
must have landed on the 27th of August, 
since he tells us that it was full moon on 
the fourth day after ftis arrival in Britain ; 
and it has been calculated by the astro- 
nomer Dr. Halley that this flill moon fell 
on the night of the 30th of August (PkOo- 
iophicdl TransacUofu, abridged to the 
end of the year If 00 by John Lowthorpe, 
▼oL Hi. p. 412). Dr. Halley maintained 
that Cffisar landed at Deal, and his opinion 
has been adopted by almost idl subse- 
quent writers; but Mr. Lewin has urged 
strong arguments for supposing that 
Caosar landed at Lynute (near Hythe), the 
Roman Portus Lemanis, afl«rwards one 
of the castles of the Saxon coast {The 
AiiMuion qf Britain by JuUui QtMn 2nd 
edition, 1862). There is less to be said for 
the entirely new hypothesis of Sir George 

B. Airy, the Astronomer-Royal, who sup- 
poses that Caesar sailed flrom the estuary 



of the Somme and landed at the beach of 
Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, near the 
spot where William the Conqueror disem- 
barked nearly eleven oentuiies afterwards. 
The reader will find the arguments of Sir 
Qeorge in the Archaciogia, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 231, teq. 

At whichever place he landed there 
can be Uttle doubt that the British 
camp stormed by Caesar (on his second 
invasion) was on the high ground about 
the Stour at Wye (probably at OhaJiock 
Wood[)t and that he marched along the 
line of the old British track skirting the 
south edge of the North Downs, which 
was called in the Middle Ages the FO- 
grim's TTay, and, after crossing the 
Thames, up the valley of the Coin, to 
Yerulamium (St. Albans). He had 
Mandubratius for his guide. He certainly 
did not march by tbe line of the later 
Watling Street (the modem Dover road) ; 
and it is only by pure Inventimi, or a gross 
blunder (the source ci which may be 
traced), that flibuloas historians (such as 
Geoffirey of Monmouth) bring him to Lon- 
don, which he left &r on his ri^. Hlf 
return to the coast was evidently by tbe 
same route as his advance. 

B. THE ROMAN WALU3. 
1. The Roman fortification which cnMMi 
England fix>m the Solway Firth to the 
River Tyne, consists of a stone wall and 
an earthen rampart (or rather doubleb 
and in some places triple, lines of xam- 
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parts, with ditches) mnning generally 
parallel with one another, at the distance 
of ftO or 70 yards; but the distance varies 
greatly with the nature of the ground. 
Dr. Bruce proves, in his work on the 
** Roman Wall," that the stone wall and 
the turf vallum both belong to pne and 
the same fortification, and that they were 
erected by the emperor Hadrian at one 
and the same time, the former to check 
the Oidedonians, the latter to repress 
any hostile attempts of the sonthera 
Britons. It is impossible in the limits 
of this note to cite the evidence by which 
Dr. Bruce sustains this view i^ainst the 
unfounded opinion that, as the vallum 
of Hadrian was not sufficient to check 
the Caledonians, it was strengthened, or 
rather superseded, by the wall of Severus. 
The inscriptions prove that the whole 
works, including the great camps along 
the lines, and the supporting stations 
to the north and south, were Hadrian's, 
and that the part of Severus was limited 
to considerable repairs. The wall must 
not be conceived of as a mere defence, but 
a military base for operations on both 
bides of it. The castles along it have gates 
to the northf and the many coins found 
there prove that the ground north of the 
wall was maintained down to the time of 
Garansius (286-294). On the same evi- 
dence, and that of the important list of 
stotions on the Wall in the Ifbtitia Im- 
perii^ we know that the Wall itself was 
held till the reign of Honorius, and the 
final withdrawal of the legions. 

S. Along the line of the northern ' Wall 
of Antoninus" (^Groenu^i; or more pro- 
perly Grimes, i.e. the "boundary," Dyke) 
many inscriptions have been found, men- 
tioning the work done by cohorts of the 
three legions (Ilnd, Vlth, and XXth), and 
one which has the name of Lollius Ub- 
Bicus as Pnetorian Prefect of Antoninus 
Pius. 

It should be observed that Qlldos, Bede, 
and Nennius connect the name of Severtu 
with the northern wall, while they greatly 
conftue the two. 



C. THE COMES LTTTOBIS SAXONICI. 

Lappenbei^, Kemble, and several others 
maintain that this officer derived his 
name, not from defending the coast which 
was exposed to the invasions of the 
Saxon pirates, but from his command- 
BNGLAND. — PT. I. 



ing the Saxons, who were settled along 
the coasts of Britain before the arrival 
of Hengist and Horsa in 450. But there 
seems no objection to the ordinary m- 
terpretation which has been adopted in 
the text. Dr. Guest correctly remarks 
that, as the Welsh marches in Shrop- 
shire and the Scotch marches in North- 
umberland were so called, not because 
they were Inhabited by Welshmen or 
Scotchmen, but because they were open 
to the incursions of these two races, 
and were provided with a regular mili- 
tary organization for the purpose of 
repelling their incursions, so, for pre- 
cisely similar reasons, the south-eastern 
coast of Britain was called the Saxon 
Shore, or Frontier. The title first occurs 
in the Mtitia Utrituque Imperii (a work 
compiled about the beginning of the fiilh 
century), where the Saxon Shore is also 
called the Saxon Frontier (Limes Sax- 
onicus). The NotUia gives a list of the 
forces which held the nine great castles 
from Branodunum (Brancagter\ on the 
north coast of Norfolk, to Portus Adumi 
(perhaps AULrington, at the mouth of the 
Adur) in Sussex. The other seven were 
Garianonum (^Burgh Coutle, on the Yare), 
Othona (^Jthancester, Just below the 
Blackwater), Regulbium (^Rectdver), and 
Rutupie (^Richborough'), which defended 
the two mouths of the Stour, then a 
strait cutting off Thanet; Portus Dubris 
(^Dover); Portus Lemanis (Lymne); 
Anderida {Peveruey). They were garri- 
soned by detachments and auxiliaries of 
the Second Legion, the head-quarters of 
which had been moved from Caerleon on 
the Usk to Richborough, to protect the 
communication with the continent. The 
walls at Burgh, Richborough, and 
Pevensey, may be traced by their splen- 
did ruins. Some of these castles (as at 
Richborough, Dover, and Lymne) date, 
doubtless, from the earliest time of the 
Roman occupation ; but there are grounds 
for ascribing the final organization of the 
system of defence to Theodosius. the 
general of Yalentinian L 

D. THE SCOTS AND PICTS. 

From the second to the eleventti oen* 
tury the Scots are mentioned as the 
inhabitants of Ireland, and that island 
bore the name of Scotia. This is clearly 
proved by the authorities collected by 

C 
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Zeiufl, Die Deuttehm und die Ifackbar- 
itammey p. 568. Thus Claudian says— 

" Scotomm camaloa fleylt gladalis lerne." 

Jje ir. CofU. Hon, S8. 
" Me Jnrit Stillcho, totam cum Sootus lernen 
MoTtt." />• Laud, StiUeh. U. SSL 

The Gaelic spoken by the Scotch High- 
landers is the same language as the Erse 
spoken by the Irish, and there can be no 
doubt that it was brought into Britain 
by the Irish Soots. 

E. GOVERNMENT AND DIVISIONS 
OF BRITAIN UNDER THE RO- 
MANS. 

Britain, like the other distant pro- 
vinces of the empire, was under the 
Immediate superintendence of ttie em- 
peror, and not of the senate. It was 
formed into a Roman province by the 
emperor Claudius after the campaign of 
A.D. 43, and was governed at first by a 
Legatns of consular rank : its financial 
affairs were administered by a procu- 
rator. It was subsequently divided by 
Septimius Severus into two parts, Bri- 
tannia Superior and Inferior, each go- 
verned by a Preses. 

The later organization of Britain Is 
explained in the NoHtia Imperii. When 
Diocletian divided the empire into four 
Praefectures, Britain formed the third 
great diocese in the prarfecture of the 
Gauls, of which the PrsBfectus Pnetorio 
resided, first at Treves, and afterwards 
at Aries. Britain was governed by a 
Vicariuij who resided at Eboracum 
(York), and was subdivided into fonr 
provinces, Britannia Prima, Britannia 
Seounda, Flavia Caesariensis, and Maxima 
Caasariensis : to which a fifth, Yalentia, 
was added by Theodosius in a.d. 368. The 
exact extent of these provinces is very 
uncertain, and the detailed situation of 
them in most maps rests mainly upon 
the so-called work of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, a monk of the 14th century, a 
shameless forgery by Charles Bertram in 
the 18th century. 

ROMAK MlLTTAKT COMlfAKDERS. "the 

military forces were originally under the 
command of the Legatus, but after the 
reparation of the civil and military ad- 
ministration of the provinces by Diocle- 
tian, they were placed under three chief 
military ofBcers, who bore the titles of 
Comes Britanniarum, Comet LUtoris j 



SooBonici per BritanniaMt tad Dux Bri- 
tanniarum. The title of Comes, or Oom- 
jpanion, was the highest, and the Comet 
Britanniarum had the chief command 
of the military forces in Britain. The 
Comes lAUoris Saxonid has been already^ 
spoken of. The Bum Britanniarum had 
diarge of the wall of Hadrian and the 
command of the troops in the northern 
part of the province. 

At the time of the Ifotitia the Roman 
army in Britain consisted of about 20,000 
men. The four legions sent over by 
Claudius were titiese :— II. Augusta ; IX. 
fltfpana or Vidrix; XTV. iJemina; 
XX. Valeria Vktrix; and the first and 
last remained in Britain during the foar 
centuries of the Roman rule. The IXth 
was twice cut to pieces, in the revolt of 
Boadioea and under Agricola in CaledcMda. 
The XlVth was twice withdrawn, by 
Nero and finally by Vespasian. The 
Vlth (Victrix), when brought over firom 
Germany (probably with Hadrian), made 
np the permanent force of three legions, 
with their auxiliaries, including bu* 
barians firom all parts of the empire. 
(This last &ct ia important in considering 
the influence of the Roman occupation on 
the population of Britain.) The Vltb 
legion always had its head-quarters aft 
York fbr the defence of the Northern 
Frontier. It bore the chief part in build- 
ing the Wall, aided by detachments from 
the Ilnd and XXth. The XXth was, after 
several removes, permanently fixed at 
Deva (^Chester), the Civitas Legionum of 
North Wales (or Oaerleon on the Bu\ 
keeping watch on the mountaineers, and 
garrisoning the castles on the Cumbrian 
coast within the Wall. It had disappeared 
tit the time of the Ifatitia. The Ilnd, with 
which Vespasian overran the south and 
west, was fixed among the mountains of 
South Wales, at Isca Silurum, the soutiiem 
Civitas Legionum {Oaerleon on the Usk% 
whence it was finally transferred to 
Rutupiffi (Bic}U>orough)j to guard the pas- 
sage to the continent and the castles of the 
Saxon Shore. There was a third Civitas 
Legionum in Mid-Britain {Leicester, 
from the A.S. Lege-oeaster, as Chester 
also was called); but it does not seem 
to have been the permanent head- 
quarters of any legion. The auxiliary 
troops, as we learn itom their inscrip- 
tions, were a very coUuvies gentium — 
I^Mnlaxds, Gauls, Batavians, Dalmatian^ 
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Pannonians, ]>acians ; besides Asiatics, 
who brought the worship of the Sun-god 
into Britain ; and there was even a body 
of Parthian cavalry on the Severn at 
Uriconium {Wroxeter). Britons served 
abroad, but of native troops serving in 
the island, as the CatuveUatim and Dum- 
rumii, among the builders of the Wall, 
the notices are few. 

F. AUTHORITIES. 

Some of the classical authorities re- 
specting the early history of Britain 
have been alluded to in the preceding 
pages, and must of the passages bearing 
on the suttject in the Greek and Latin 
writers, as well as in the ancient English 
authors, will be found collected in the 
MmumerUa EUtorica Britannica^ vol. i. 
1848. The earliest English writer, Bedb 
(A.D.f 30), in his JBcdeHattieal Sistary and 
Chronide, chiefly follows, for the Roman 
period, Jerome's version of the Chronicle 
of Eosebius, and other Latin chroniclers, 
the late and inaccurate Latin historians, 
Eutropins and the VHivertal Hittory 
of Oaoeius, which comes down to a.d. 
417. The Anglo-SouBon OhronicU * follows 
Bede, and so do the later chroniclers, 
Florence of Worcester, Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, etc.; but those who wrote after 
the Norman Conquest are infected by 
the fabulous legends derived from 
Oeoflhrey of Monmouth. The Wdsh 
€%r(micle$' have few incidents of any 
value, but there are two early British 
writers professedly belonging to the 
age following the Roman dondnion : 
(1.) GiLDAS THB Wise, of whose life we 
have various accounts, appears in any 
case to have been a British ecclesiastic 
of high birth, bom (as he himself tells us) 
in the year of the great battle of Mount 
Badon (516), and his death is placed in 
A.D. 570. His Liber QutnOm de ExciiAo 
BHianniay which has come down to us 
in a very imperfect state, seems to have 
been written in Armorica (fWttony), 
where he had taken refuge firom the 
advancii^ English conquerors, about a.d. 
650. It is a history of Britain from the 
* boeNoteOatendofobai>tariT. 



Roman invasion to his own time, fol- 
lowed by a most objurgatory letter to the 
British princes of Wales, written in a 
very inflated style. The work is printed 
in the Monum&nta HUtorica Britannica. 
It has also been edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, for the English Historical 
Society, 1838. (2.) The Historia Bri- 
tonum, from the Creation to 687, ascribed 
to Nennius, is less trustworthy. It is 
often ascribed to Gildas, from whose work 
much of it is taken. It appears to be 
the production of an anonymous author, 
copied and interpolated by a scribe, per- 
haps named Nennius, in a.d. 858. The 
author professes to have collected his 
materials from the traditions of hU elders^ 
the monuments of the ancient Britons^ 
the Latin chroniclers (Isidorus, Jerome, 
Prosper, &c.), and from the histories of 
the Scots and Saxons. It contains inte- 
resting traditions found here for the first 
time, but mixed with at least the germ 
of the fietbles collected by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. It is edited in the Mmumenta 
Hi9toriea Britannieat and by Mr. Steven- 
son. The most important modem works 
on Roman Britain are: — Camden's Bri- 
tannia; Horsley's Britannia Romana ; 
Stukely's Stonehenge; Whittaker's His- 
tory of Manchester ; Lappenberg's History 
of England^ translated by Thorpe ; The 
Early and Middle Ages of England^ by 
Professor Pearson; Algernon Herbert's 
BHtamnia under the Romans ; Brace's 
Roman WaU ; Backing's Notes on the 
Notitia Bignitatum, vol. ii. p. 496; Guest, 
On the Early English Settlements in 
South Britain, published in the Pro- 
ceedings qf the ArchoBological Institute, 
meeting at Salisbury, l«49 ; also, On the 
Four Roman Ways, On the Lomding of 
Jidius Gesar, and On the Campaign of 
Aulus PlauUtiSt in the ArehoeologicaZ 
Jowmai, vols, ziv., xzi., xxUi. ; besides 
many papers by dUTerent authors in 
various antiquarian publications; Roach 
Smith's CvUectwMa and Antiquities of 
l/ymne, Riehboreugh, and Reculver ; 
Wright's The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon; Gibbon's Decline amd FaU; and 
Dean Merivale's History qf the Romans 
under the Empire, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ANGLO-BAXOKB TILL THE BSIGN OF EGBERT, A.D. 460-827. 

§ 1. The Saxons, Angles, and Jates. § 2. Manners and religion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. § 3. Their ships and arms. § 4. First settlement of 
the German invaders — in £ent. British traditions. § 5. Saxon 
account. § 6. Second settlement of the German inyaders — ^in Sussex. 
§ 7. Third settlement of the German inyaders — ^in Wessex. § 8. Fourth 
settlement of the German inyaders — ^in Essex and Middlesex. § 9. Fifth 
settlement of the German invaders — in Norfolk and Suffolk. § 10. Sixth 
settlement of the German inyaders — ^in Northumbria. § 11. The 

. kingdom of Mercia. § 12. The Heptarchy. British States. § 13. The 
Bretwaldas, Ella of Sussex, Ceawlin of Wessex. § 14. JEthelberht of 
Kent, third Bretwalda. Introduction of Christianity. § 15. Death 
of JEthelberht. Redwald of East Anglia, fourth Bretwalda. Adventures 
of Edwin of Northumbria. § 16. Edwin, fifth Bretwalda. His con- 
version to Christianity. § 17. History of Northumbria. Oswald, 
sixth Bretwalda. § 18. C^wy of Northumbria, seventh Bretwalda. 
Deoline of the kingdom of Northumbria. § 19. History of Wessex. 
Ina and Egbert. § 20. History of Mercia. JEthelUld and Ofim. 
§ 21. Conquests of Egbert, who becomes sole king of England. 
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§ 1. The people who ultimately succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in this country were a branch of the Germanic race, and, 
under the general name of Saxons, inhabited the north-western 
coast of Cfermany, from the Gimbric Ghersonesus, or present 
Denmark, to the mouths of the Rhine. The Germanic tribes have 
always been divided into two great branches, to which modem 
writers have given the name of High Oerman (the people in the 
interior or higher parts of Germany) and Low Oerman (the 
people in the lower parts of the country near the coast). The 
invaders belonged to the Low Germanic branch, and their language 
was closely allied to that of the modem Dutch. The Low Germanio 
tribes (called by Tacitus by various names, among whom the 
Chctuei^ were dominant) were known to the Romans by the general 
name of Saxons, At the period of which we are speaking, we find 
them divided into three principal tribes, the Saxons proper, the 
Angles, and the Jutes. 

L The Saxtm$,t — ^The Saxons are first mentioned in the second 
century by Ptolemy, who places them upon the narrow neck of the 
Gimbric Ghersonesus, and in three islands opposite the mouth of 
the Elbe. Thence their power extended westward as far as the 
mouths of the Rhine. Among the tribes absorbed by them were 
the Frisians, who probably formed the majority of the Saxon 
invaders of England, though they are only mentioned under the 
general name of Saxons.^ The country south of the Thames, with 
the exception of Kent and the Isle of Wight, was occupied by the 
Saxons proper or Frisians, who founded the kingdoms of the South 
Saxons (Su^S-aeaxe, whence Sussex), of the West Saxons (^West- 
seaxe, WethSfvc), and of the East Saxons (East-eeaxe, Es-sex)^ the 
last including the Middle Saxons (whence Middle-aer), 

11. The Angles (Angle or EngU) seem to have been a more 
numerous and powerful race, as they peopled a larger district of 
Britain, and at length gave their name to the whole land.§ The 
language which, with slight dialectic variations, was common to all 
the German invaders, was called English (Enylisc), even before 
the island was called England (Engla4and), The Angles settled 



* ThMe Chauci, and the Fritii, who 
appear aa closely connected with them in 
Tadtns, seem to have the hest claim to 
have heen the ancestors of the English 
people. Their character and manners are 
described by Tacitos (Germ. 34, 36). 

t Their name is usually derived trom 
the large knife or short sword, «ea«B or seav, 
which they carried. 

it See Notes and lUnstrations (A). 

i The Saxon kingdom of Wessez after- 



wards obtained the political supremacy, 
and hence the name of Anglo-Saxon was 
given to the whole nation, whose kings 
assumed the title of Re» Anglo-Saxonum, 
i.e. of the AngUt and Saztms. In some 
old documents England is called Saaeonia^ 
but this name is usually confined to the 
Saxon settlements. The original abode of 
the Saxons in Germany was called Old 
acmmy by the English. 
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in Ectst Anglia, or the eastern counties north of Essex; in North- 
umbrian or all the region east of the central ridge,* from tiie 
Humber to the Forth; and penetrated into Merda, that is, the 
border-land (^ the purer Anglian and Saxon settlements embracing 
the midland counties. The Angles are first mentioned by Tacitus + 
as claiming to be the noblest and most ancient of the tribes on the 
Baltic. The origin of their name is Involved in obscurity ; but 
may probably be traced in the much more powerful tribe of the 
Angrivarii (i.e. Angre or Angle-ware, " the Angle people ''), whom 
Tacitus places on the Weser and the Elbe, in the rear of the Frisians 
and Saxons. These answer well to the Angili, whom Ptolemy 
describes as the greatest tribe of the interior of Germany. The early 
English writers supposed the Angles to have come from the Gimbric 
Chersoneeus, where they inhabited a district called Ang^, between 
the Saxons and the Jutes. There is still a district which bears 
this name between the river Schley and the Flensburg Fiord in 
Sleswig; but this region was much too small to have supplied 
the migration to Britain, and its people are rather ai remnant than 
the source of the great Anglian race. 

III. The Jutes, — ^These invaders were not so numerous even as 
the Saxons, and occupied only Kent, the Isle of Wight, and part of 
Hampshire. They came from the peninsula of Jutland, which is 
now Inhabited by the Danes ; but it is probable that the possessions 
of the Germans, who at present people the southern part of the 
peninsula, extended further north in ancient times, and there are 
reasons for believing that the ^ Jutes were Goths, who, like the 
Saxons and Angles, were also a Low Germanic race. The Jutes seem 
to have been more closely connected with the Angles than with the 
Saxons ; and the first Jutish settlers in Kent are also called Angles 
in the earliest records. Bede speaks collectively of the people to whom 
the Britons sent for aid as ** the race of the Angles or Saxons.*' ^ 

§ 2. The Germnn races who invaded Britain were Pagan barba- 
rians. Their religion, which was common to them with the Scan- 
dinavians, seems to have been a compound between the worship of 
the celestial bodies and that of deified heroes. This fact will 
appear from the names they applied to the days of the week, which 
custom has still retained among us. Thus Sunnandceg and Monan- 
dopg, Sunday and Monday, were named after the two great lumi- 
naries. The name of Tuesday is derived from Tiw, probably the 
same as the Tuisoo of Tacitus, the national deity of the Teutons. 



* This ridge, running north and sonth 
fW>m the Cheviots to the Peak Forest in 
Derbyshire, is called the Dmrtum Britan- 
nia or Pennine Chain. 



t Oermania, c 40. 

X Anglorum sive SaxoDtim gens, Bede, 
H. E. i. 16. 
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Wodneadasg, or Wednesday, was sacred to Woden or Odin, the god 
of war, commoa to all the Teutonic and Scandinavian races. That 
be must have been a deified hero and king appears from the 
circumstance that those leaders, whose kindred formed the roynl 
bouses among the Anglo-Saxons, for the most part derived their 
descent from Woden. TAwaresdcB^r ("thunder 's-day"), or Thurs- 
day, was named after the god Thor, the thunderer, equivalent to the 
Greek and Roman Jove, who wielded a hammer instead of a thunder- 
bolt. I^eya-doeg, or Friday, was sacred to the goddess Freya, the 
northern Venus and consort of Woden. Lastly, Saturday derived i ts 
name from ScBtere, who, from the attributes with which he is repre- 
sented, viz. a fish and a bucket, appears to have been a water-god. 

Besides these, the Anglo-Saxons had many other deities. They 
believed in the immortality of the soul and the existence of a super- 
natural world ; but their worship^ though fanciful and superstitious, 
was not tainted with so much cruelty as disfigured that of the 
Druids. Their sensual notions of a future state were calculated, like 
those of the Mahometans, to inspire them with a contempt for death. 
They believed that if they obtained the favour of Woden by their 
yalour (for they made less account of other virtues) they should be 
admitted after this life into bis ball, and, reposing on couches, 
should satiate themselves with ale or mead from the skulls of their 
enemies whom they had slain in battle. Incited by this idea of 
paradise, which gratified at once the passion of revenge aud that of 
intemperance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they despised 
the dangers of war, and increased their native ferocity against the 
vanquished by their religious prejudices. 

§ 3. The ships, or "keels" (ceo/as), of the Saxons appear at an 
ancient period to have been rudely constructed of a few planks sur- 
mounted with wattled osiers and covered with skins ; and in these 
frail vessels they fearlessly trusted themselves without a compass to 
the winds and waves of the stormy ocean which washed their shores ; 
but in the fifth century their ships may have been enlarged in size 
and improved in solidity of construction. The arms of the Anglo* 
Saxons were targets worn on the left arm, spears, bows and arrows, 
swords, battle-axes, and heavy clubs furnished with spikes of iron. 
Sidonius, the bishop of Clermont, has described the terror inspired 
by these barbarians. " We have not," he says, " a more cruel and 
more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who 
bjave the courage to oppose them. They surprise all who are so 
imprudent as not to be prepared for their attack. When they 
pursue, they infallibly overtake: when they are pursued, their 
escape is certain. They despise danger : they are inured to ship- 
wreck : they are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
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fiyes. Tempests, so dreadful to others, are to them subjects of jo>y; 
The storm is their protection when they are pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for their operations when they meditate an attack. 
Before they quit their own shores, they devote to the altars of 
their gods the tenth part of the principal captives • and when they 
are on the point of returning, the lots are cast with an affectation 
of equity, and the impious vow is fulfilled."* Such were tb» 
barbarians who were now approaching the British shores. 

S 4. First setUement of the Qerman invaders^ ad. 450.— The 
first arrival of the Saxon tribes in England is commonly placed 
either in the year 449 or 450.t Of the manner of their coming 
and their firnt proceedings in the island we find two sets of tradi- 
tions, those of the British and those of the English writen^ which 
vary in many important particulars. According to the former, 
the two Jutish leaders, Hengest and Horsa, being banished ih>m 
their native country, and wandering about with their fbllowem 
in three vessels in quest of new habitations, were invited by thd 
British king, Yortigem, to assist him against the Scots and Ficts. 
For the services which he had rendered, Hengest and his followers 
were rewarded with the Isle of Thanet, separated at that time by a 
broad estuary from the rest of Kent.) Hengest now sent over to his 
native country for reinforcements, and also caused his daughter 
Bowena, who was celebrated for her beauty, to be conveyed to the 
land of his adoption. At a great feast given by the Saxons, Yortigem 
beheld Kowena, received from her hands the wassail cup, and, 
captivated by her charms, renounced Christianity for her sake, and 
ceded to Hengest the remainder of Kent in return for her hand. 
His indignant subjects now deposed Yortigem, and placed his son 
Yortimer on the throne, who defeated Hengest in three great battk«, 
and compelled him to retire for some years from Britain. Bowena 
having contrived to poison Yortimer, Yortigem again ascended the 
throne, and recalled Ikis father-in-law Hengest ; but as the Britons 
refused to reinstate him in his possessions, a conference of 300 of 
the chiefs of each nation was appointed to be held at Stonehenge 
in order to settle the points in dispute. In the midst of the dis* 
cussion Hengest suddenly exclaimed to his followers, "Nimath 
eowre seaxas ** (take your knives), and 299 Britons fell dead upon 
the spot. Yortigem alone was spared, for whose ransom three 
provinces, afterwards known as Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, 



* Sidon. viii. 6, quoted by Lingard, L 
p. 73. 

t The inyasion is placed by Bede and 
the Anglo Saxon CKronide in the first 
year of the reign of the emperor Marclan, 
which corresponds to a.d. 450. though 



ihey wrongly call it a.d. 449. The date 
must not be taken as a/oet in chronology, 
but as a calculation of the early writers 
(chiefly Bede) firom certain data, not all 
of which are consistent, 
t See Notes and lUoatratioDs (W 
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were demanded. Over these Hengest reigned, and was succeeded 
by his son Octa, called in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle JEsg. 

In this narrative British and Boman traditions are confounded 
with the old Saxon Saga of the manner in which the Saxons 
l$ained possession of Thuringia* The principal assertion of the 
narrative, that Hengest received the three provinces mentioned 
as the ransom of Yortigem, is of all the least true, as they did 
not £eiII under the Saxon dominion till a much later period. 
These stories seem to have been invented by Welsh authors in 
Older to palliate the ineffectual resistance made at first by their 
countrymen, and to account for the rapid progress and licentious 
devastations of the Saxons. 

§ 5. The accounts of the conquerors themselves, as recorded by 
Bede, the Anglo-Saxon CkronicUf* and others, are more to be 
relied upon.t Aoooi;^ing to these authorities, which differ in minor 
details, Yortigem invited the Angles to his assistance in 449. 
They landed at Hypwines-fleot, " fought against the Picts, and had 
victory whithersoever they came." Sending to their country for 
reinforcements, a larger army landed in the country, consisting of 
Old Sipcons, Angles, and Jutes. After an easy triumph, the victorious 
Jutes invited their countrymen beyond the sea to come and take 
possession of a fertile island, which the sloth and cowardice of the 
inhabitants had rendered them unable to defend. Several battles 
were fought. At the battle of iCglesford, the lowest ford on the 
Medway (the present Aylesford), Horsa was slain (a.d. 455)4 
Two years after, another great battle was fought between the Saxons 
and Britons at Grecganford (Grayford) in Kent, when the Saxons, 
led by Hengest and his son, sumamed Mac (or the Ash), gained a 
signal victory. The Britons were completely driven out of Kent, 
and Hengest and his son assumed kingly power. In 465 Hengest 
and Mao gained a great victory over twelve British chieftains near 



* 8ee Notes «nd DlpBtratioM to duip- 
tor iv. (C). 

t Lappenberg, Sir Francis PaigraT«, 
and Kemble regaid the whole aooount of 
the Anglo-Saxon oonqnest as of no his- 
torical valae, and maintain that we have 
no real history of the Anglo-Saxons till 
their oonversion to Christianity, 160 years 
later. Hengest and Horsa, it is said, are 
mythical personages, Hengest (Sengtt) 
and Horsa being the Teutonic names for 
ttalUon and horse. There are, however, 
good reasons for believing that the oodip 
iBoaly raoeived aooonnt of the oonqnest 
is based upon bislorfeal facts. See Dr. 
Guest in the Proeeedingi <if Ms AtctiMh 



logical InttOuU for 18i9. It is to be 
observed that there mnst have been old 
English records, which are followed in- 
dependently by Bede and the Chronicle, 
Bede expressly says that he used such 
authorities; and the Cftroniele, which 
generally follows Bede, gives events 
(especiaUy details of the conquest) not 
found in the earlier writer. 

t According to Bede, the monument of 
Horsa was still to be seen in his time in 
the eastern part of Kent; and two miles 
north of Aylesford, at a place caUed Hor- 
sted, a collection of ffint-stones is painted 
out as the tomb of Hozba. 
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Wipf>ed8fleot (Ebbes-fleet?): eight years later they "fought against 
the Welsh (i.e. the Britons) and took -flpoils innumerable, and the 
Welsh fled from the Angles like fire" (A.D. 473).* According to 
British accounts, the Britons rallied under Ambrosias Aureli- 
anusf and Vortimer, the son of Vortigem, who won three great 
battles, and drove the invaders back to Thanet, Hengest died in 
the 40th year after his arrival in Britain, and was succeeded by 
jEsc, who reigned 24 years, and won more territory from the 
Britons. He was the f< Hinder of the dynasty of the -^Escings, or 
Ashings^ sons of the Ashtree, the name given to the kings of 
Kent. 

§ 6. Second Settlement of the German invader By a.d. 477.— In 
the year 477, four years after the decisive victory of Hengest, Ella 
(-ffilla, or iEUe), with his three sons, Cymen, WIencing, and Oissa^ 
landed with a body of Saxons from three ships at the place afterwards 
called Cymenes-ora (Shoreham), upon the eastern side of Chichester 
harbour in Sussex ; but the Britons were not expelled, till after 
many battles, by their warlike invaders. The most graphic record 
in the whole story of the conquest is that of the capture of the 
old Roman town of Anderida, or Andrede&-ceaster (Pevensey), by 
Ella and Cissa, " who slew all that dwelt therein, nor was a single 
Briton left there " (491). Ella assumed the title of king of the 
SouthrSckxons or Sussex, and extended his dominion over the 
modem county ot Sussex and a great part of Surrey. Ella is said 
to have died between 514 and 519. He was succeeded by his son 
Cissa, in whose line the kingdom of Sussex remained for a long 
period, though we know not even the name of any of his successors; 
The capital of this kingd(»n was Chichester (Cissa-ceaster, the 
fortress or city of Cissa), the British and Roman jRegnum, To 
these German invaders is due the division of Sussex into rapes^ 
^hich again are divided into hundreds. 

§ 7. Third setilement of the German invaders, a.d. 495. — The 
third body ot German invaders were, like the last, also Saxons. 
They landed in 495, under the command of Cerdic and his son 
Cynric, at a place called Cerdices-ora, which was probably at the 
head of the Hamble creek, on the eastern side of Southampton 
Water. None of the invaders met with auch vigorous resistance, or 
exerted so much valour and perseverance in pushing their conquests. 
Cerdic did not make much progress till six years later, after calling 
in further aid from the continent. In 514 Cerdic 'Was reinforced by 



* The AitglO'Saaton CknmitiU Is the an* 
thority for aU these battles. 

t He is represented as the leader oC 
the Bomanized Britons, in ooDOsition to 



Vortigem. 

X The termination -ing is tb» sign of 
the Anglo Saxon patronymic. 
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the arrival of his nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar, who are also represented 
as Jutish leaders. Cerdic's power now became more formidable; many 
districts were conquered, and among them the Isle of Wight, which 
Cerdic bestowed on his nephews (530). Jt was not, however, till his 
great victory over the Britons at Cerdices-ford (or Gharford, in 
Hampshire), in 519, that Cerdic assumed the royal title and erected 
the kingdom of the West-Sctscons or Wessex, Cerdic's further 
progress towards the WQSt was checked by a great defeat which he 
received in the following year at Mount Badon* from Arthur, prince 
of the Damnonii, whose heroic valour now sustained the declining 
fate of his country. This is that Arthur so much celebrated in the 
songs of British bards, and whose military achievements have been 
blended with so many fables as even to have given occasion for 
^itertaining a doubt of his real existence. But, though poets dis- 
figure the lineaments of history by their fictions, and use strange 
liberties with truth where they are the sole historians, as. among the 
Britons, they have commonly some real foundation for their wildest 
exaggerations. 

Cerdic died in 534, leaving his dominions to his son Cynric, who 
ruled till his death in 560, and considerably extended his kingdom, 
the capital of which was Wintan-ceaster, or Winchester, the Roman 
Venta Belgarum. Cynric was succeeded by his son Ceawlin, who 
took from the Britons the great Roman cities of Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester, and Bath (577), and extended his conquests up the valley of 
the Severn, as well as to the north of the Thames.f 

§ 8. Fourth settlement of the German invaders, a.d. 526.— These 
invaders were also Saxons. They founded the kingdom of the East' 
8a4Cons or Essex, to which the Middle-Saxcns or Middlesex also 
belonged. Escvin was the first king of Essex ; but his son Sledda, 
who married a daughter of ^ihelberht of Kent, appears as a subject 
of his father-in-law ; and Essex, though styled a kingdom, seems 
always to have been subject to the neighbouring kings. 

§ 9. Fifth settleme^if of the German invaders.— The four pre- 
ceding invasions had been made by the Jutes and Baxons; but the 
next two settlements consisted of Angles. Towards the middle or 
end of the sixth century, for the exact date is unknown, some 
Angles, apparently divided into two tribes, the Norih^Fcik and 



* Mount Badon is nraally identffied 
wjtb Bath ; bat Dr. Guest adduoes strong 
reasons for believing it to be Badbury, 
near Blandford, in Dorsetshire. ( Ut supra^ 
p. 63.) The year of the battle of Monnt 
Badon was also that of the birth of Gildas, 
who exults over the '* slaughter of the 
▼fllains" ((fe furdferisy He represents 



it as BeiMoating a time of conflict and 
disaster firom one of comparatiye repose, 
during which, however, the Britons grew 
more and more corrupt. 

f See Dr. Guest's ** English Gonqneetof 
the Severn Valley," in the ArchacHogieai 
JmimaZ for 1862, vol. xix. pp. 193, foil. 
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the 8outh"Fofk, founded the kingdom of East Anjslia, comprising 
the modern counties of Norfolk and Sufolk, and parts of Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. Hardly anything is known of the his- 
tory of East Anglia. Uiffa is said to have been the first king, and 
his descendants were styled Uffingas, just as the race of Kentish 
kings were called ^sciugas. 

§ 10. Sixth settlement of the German invtulerSf about a.d. 547.^* 
The country to the north of the H umber had been early separated 
into two British states, namely, Deifyr (Deora-rice), extending from 
the Humber to the 1'yne, and Bemeioh (Beorna-rice), lying between 
the Tyne and the Forth. These names, afterwards Latinized into 
Deira and Bemicia, were retained till a late period. The two 
countries were separated by a vast forest occupying the district 
between the Tyne and the Tees, or the modem county of Durham. 
According to a tradition preserved by Nennius, Hengest sent for his 
son Ochta, and for Ebissa the son of Horsa, who came over in forty 
ships, and settled in the north of Britain, up to the confines of the 
Picts. It cannot be doubted that the Angles had occupied parts 
of Northumbria at an early period ; though it was not till the con- 
quests of Ida, who fought his way southward from the Lothians, that 
the Angles obtained the supremacy (547). Ida became king of 
Bemicia, and transmitted his power to his son ; and a separate Anglian 
kingdom was founded in Deira by Ella. These two kingdoms remained 
for some years in a state of hostility with one another ; but they 
were united in the person of ^thelfrith or iSdelfrid, grandson of Ida, 
who had married a daughter of Ella, and who expelled her infant 
brother Edwin. It was not, however, till the restoration of Edwin, 
in 617, that the united kingdoms seem to have assumed the name 
of Northumbria, which was for some time the most powerful of 
the Anglo-Saxon states. 

§ 11. The country to the west of East Anglia and Deira was 
known by the name of the March or boundary, and was invaded 
by Anglian chieftains, who were for some time subject to the kings of 
Northumbria. It was erected into an independent state by Penda, 
about 626, under the name of the March or JIfemd, which was sub- 
sequently extended to the Severn, and comprised the whole of the 
centre of England. It was divided by the Trent into North and 
South Mercia. 

§ 12. Thus, after a century and a half, was gradually established 
in Britain what has been called the Heptarchy, or seven Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, namely Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia^ 
Mercia, and Northumbria. The term is not strictly correct, for 
there were never exactly seven independent kingdoms co-existent ; 
and, if the smaller and dependent ones are reckoned, the number 
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must be considerably increased. The Britons, or ancient Celtic in- 
habitants, driven into the western parts of the island, formed several 
small states. In the extreme south-west lay Dam/nonia, called 
also West Wales, the kingdom of Arthur, occupying at first the 




Map of Britain, showing the Settlements of the Anglo-Saxons. 

present counties of Cornwall and Devcoxshire, but limited at a later 
period, after the separation of Cemau, or C(»mwall, to Dyvnaint, 
or Devonshire. In Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, con- 
quered by the West Saxons at an early period, a large native 
population still maintained its ground. This was likewise the case 
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in Devonshire long after its occupation by the Saxons; whence 
the inhabitants of that district obtained the name of the *' Wel^ 
kind." Camhria^ or Waies^ was divided into several small kingdoms 
or principalities. The name of Welsh ( Wealas) was the German term 
for foreigners, or those who speak another language, and Walsch is still 
applied by the Germans to the Italians. The history of the Celts 
who dwelt in Cumbria^ to the north of Wales, is involved in obscurity. 
Cumbria, or Cumberland, properly so called, included, besides the 
present county, Westmoreland and Lancashire, and extended into 
Northumbria, probably as far as the modem Leeds. Caerleol, or 
Carlisle, was its chief city. North of Cumbria, between the two 
Roman walls, and to the west of the kingdom of Bemicia, were 
situated two other British kingdoms : Reged, in the southern portion 
of the district, nearly identical perhaps with Annandale, in Dam- 
friesshire ; and Strathdyde, embracing the counties of Dumbarton, 
Renfrew, and Dumfries, and probably also those of Peebles, Selkirk, 
and Lanark. These kingdoms were sometimes united under one 
chief, or Pendragon, called also Tyem, or tyrannui, who, like other 
British princes, regarded himself as the successor, and even as the 
descendant, of Constantino or Biaximus. The Welsh called all the 
Angles and Saxons by the name of Saxons, as they call the English 
to this day. 

Besides the Britons who found shelter in these western and 
mountainous regions from the fiiry of the Saxon and Anglian 
invaders, great numbers of them, under the conduct of their priests 
and chieftains, abandoned their native shores altogether, and settled 
in Armorica, on the western coast of France, which from them 
derived its subsequent name of Bretagne, or Brittany. 

The completeness of the conquest made by the Anglo-Saxons 
is inferred from the fact that their language forms to this day 
the staple of our own; but with regard to their treatment of 
the conquered Umd, and their relations towards the natives, we 
are almost entirely in the dark. It is usually stated that the 
Saxons either exterminated the original population, or drove them 
into the western parts of the island ; but there are good reasons 
for believing that this was not imiformly the case ; and we may 
conclude from the Welsh traditions, and from the number of Celtic 
words still existing in the English language, that a considerable 
number of the Celtic inhabitants remained upon the soil as the slaves 
or subjects of their conquerors.* 

S 13. As it would be useless to follow the obscure and often 
doubtful details of the several Anglo-Saxon states, we shall content 
ourselves with selecting the more remarkable events that occurred 
* This ral^ect to more ftOly diMiuied inth* NoIm and UlaflLntionB (C). 
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down to the time when all the kingdoms were united under the 
Authority of Eghert. The title of Bretuxilda, or BrytenwecUda^ 
that is, supreme oommander or emperor of Biitain, which was given 
or assumed by him, is assigned in the Chronicle to seven earlier 
kings, whose supremacy among the Anglo-SaxoD sovereigns affords 
some bond of connection to their histories.* 

The first who held this sort of supremacy, according to Bede,t ^&s 
Ella, king of the South Saxons. Oeawlin, king of the West Saxons, 
or Wessex, the grandson of Gerdic, was the second. The JQscing, 
^theiberht t of Kent, disputed the supremacy with him, but was 
overthrown in a great battle at Wibbandun (Wimbledon), which 
won Surrey for Wessex (568). Ceawlin united many districts to 
his kingdom ; but, from some unknown cause, the termination 
of his reign was singularly unprosperous. His own subjects, and 
even his own relations, with the Britons and Scots, united against 
him. He was defeated in a great battle at Wodesbeorg (probably 
Wanborough, near Swindon, in Wilts), in the year 592, and died 
in exile two years afterwards. 

§ 14. After the expulsion of Ceawlin, ^thelberht of Kent obtained 
the supremacy, to which he had for so many years aspired. The 
most memorable event of his reign was the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Anglo-Saxons, for the reception of which the 
mind of ^thelberht had been prepared through his marriage with 
the Christian princess Bertha, daughter of Charibert, the Frank king 
of Paris. But the immediate cause of its introduction was an 
incident which occurred at Rome. It happened that Gregory, who 
afterwards, under the title of the Great, occupied the papal chair, 
had observed in the market-place of Rome some Anglian youths ex- 
posed for sale, whom the Roman merchants, in their trading voyages 
to Britain, had bought of their mercenary parents. Struck with the 
beauty of their fair complexions and blooming countenances, Gre- 
gory asked to what country they belonged. Being told that they 
were Angles, he replied that they ought more properly to be denomi- 
nated cmgels * for it was a pity, he said, that the prince of darkness 
should enjoy so fair a prey, and that so beautiful an exterior should 
cover a mind destitute of internal grace and righteousness. Inquiring 

• The existence of the Bretwaldas, at 
least in the earlier times, is disputed by 
Mr. Hallam and Mr. Kemble. The title 
itself occars, for the first and only time, 
in the (^roniclBt in connection with the 
snpremacy of Egbert, *' the eighth king 
that was Brettoalda" and then the other 
seven are named. The list is taken fh)m 
the passage in Bede, where he names 
iEthelberht as the third amonir the kings 



of the English race who held some sort of 
supremacy over all the provinces south of 
the Hmnber; the limitation applying 
of course only to the first four, not to the 
three Northumbrians. 

t *' Imperium hi^Jusmodi," Bede, H. £. 
ii. 5. 

% TTsually called Ethelbert, the corrupt 
form of the name. 
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further concerning the name of their province, he was informed that 
it was Deira, a district of Northumbria. '* Deira,'* replied he, '' that 
is good I They are called to the mercy of God |rom his anger (de 
ira). But what is the name of the king of that province ? '* He 
was told it was ^.la, or Alia. *' AUelujah I " cried he ; '' we must 
endeavour that the praises of God be sung in their country.** Moved 
by these auguries, which appeared tu him so happy, Gregory deter- 
mined to undertake himself a mission into Britain, aud, having 
obtained the Pope's approbation, prepared for the journey ; but his 
popularity at home was so great, that the BomaDS, unwilling to 
expose him to such dangers, opposed his design ; and he Was obliged 
for the present to lay aside all further thoughts of executing hi» 
pious purpose.* 

After his accession to the pontificate, Gregory, anxious for the 
conversion of Britain, sent Augustine, a Boman monk,'with forty 
associates, to preach the gospel in this island. Terrified with the 
danger of propagating the faith among so fierce a people, oi whose 
language they were ignorant^ the missionaries stopped some time 
in Gaul, and sent back Augustine to lay the hazards and difficulties 
of the undertaking before the pope, and crave his permission to 
return. But Gregory exhorted them to persevere ; and Augustine, 
on his arrival in Kent in the year 597, found the danger much 
less than he had apprehended, ^thelberht, already well disposed 
towards the Christian faith, assigned him a habitation in the Isle 
of Thanet, and soon after admitted him to a conference. Encouraged 
by his favourable reception, and seeing now a prospect of success, 
Augustine proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the gospel to the 
people of Kent Numbers were converted and baptized, and the 
king himself was persuaded to submit to the same rite. Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed by Gregory 
with authority over all the British churches, and in token of 
his new dignity received the pall from Bome .601). Christianity 
was S'jon afterwards introduce<i into the kins^dom of Essex, whose 
sovereign, Sasberht or Sebert, was JSthelberht*s nephew ; and through 
the influence of iBthelberht, Mellitus, who had been the apostle of 
Christianity in Essex, was appointed to the bishopric of London, 
where a church dedicated to St. Paul was erected, as some say, 
on the site of a former temple of Diana. Sebert also erected on 
Tliorney Island, which was formed by the branches of a small river 
falling into the Thames, a church dedicated to St. Peter, where West- 

* Thin celebrated story ia told by Bede legend ia nothing more than a monlddi 

(IL 1), and is copied from him, with and poetical version of the introduction 

■light variations, by other medieval of CJiristianity into the North 

writers. The names indicate that the settlements of the island. 
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minster Abbey now stands. In Kent the see of Rochester was 
founded by Augustine, and bestowed upon Justus. 

§ 15. lUie marriage of ^tbelberht with Bertha, and, much more 
his adoption of Christianity, brought his subjects into connection with 
the Franks, Italians, and other nations of the continent, and tended 
to reclaim them from that gross ignorance and barbarity in which 
all the Saxon and Anglian tribes had been hitherto involved., 
^thelberht also, with the advice of his counsellors, enacted a 
body of laws, the first written laws promulgated by any of the 
German conquerors. He governed the kingdom of Kent 51 years, 
and, dying in 616, left the succession to his son Eadbald, who 
possessed neither the abilities nor the authority of his father. The 
supremacy among the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms south of the Humber 
passed to the fourth BretvKdda, Bedwald, king of the East Angles 
(586-^24). The protection afforded by Redwald to young Edwin, 
the rightful heir of the kingdom of Deira, brought him into collision 
with ^thelMth, king of Northumbria. It has been already men- 
tioned that ^thelfrith had united Deira to Bernicia, by seizing 
upon it at the death of Ella, whose daughter he had married, and 
expelling her infant brother Edwin. Bedwald marched into North- 
umbria, and fought a battle with ^thelfrith, who was defeated 
and killed, on the banks of the Idle in Nottinghamshire (617). 
His sons, Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswy, yet infants, were carried 
into the land of the Picts, and Edwin was restored to the crown. 

§ 16. Edwin subsequently became the fifth Bretvxdda, and all 
the Anglo-Saxon states, with the exception of Kent, acknowledged 
his supremacy. He distinguished himself by his influence over the 
other kingdoms, and by the strict execution of justice in his own. 
He reclaimed his subjects from the licentious life to which they 
had been accustomed ; and it was a common saying that during his 
reign a woman with her infEint might go on foot from sea to sea 
without fear of violence or robbery. A remarkable instance has 
been transmitted to us of the affection borne him by his servants. 
His enemy, Cwichelm, king of Wessex, finding himself unable to 
maintain open war against so powerful a prince, determined to use 
treachery against him, and employed one Eomer for that purpose. 
The assassin, having obtained admittance on pretence of delivering 
a message from Cwichelm, drew his dagger and rushed upon the 
king. His thegn Lilla, seeing his master's danger, and having no 
other means of defence, interposed his own person between the king 
and Eomer's dagger, which was pushed with such violence, that 
it wounded Edwin through the body of his fsiithful attendant 

(626).» 

• Bede. ii. 9. 
ENGLAND. — TT, I. D 
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This event, as well as the birth of a daughter the same nighty 
is said to have hastened Edwin's conversion to Christianity. After 
the death of his first consort, a Mercian princess, Edwin had mar- 
ried ^thelburga, the daughter of ^thelberht, king of Kent. This 
lady, emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, who had been 
instrumental in converting her husband and his people to Chris- 
tianity, carried Paulinus, a learned bishop, along with her; and, 
besides stipulating for toleration in the exercise of her own religion, 
which was readily granted her, she used every effort to persuade the 
king to embrace it. Her exertions, seconded by those of Paulinus, 
were successful. Edwin was baptized on Easter Day, a.d. 627, at 
York, in a wooden church hastily erected for the occasion, and 
dedicated to St Peter. Subsequently York was raised into an 
archbishopric; Paulinus was appointed the first northern metro- 
politan, and a handsome church of stone was built for his cathedraL 
From York, as a centre, Christianity was propagated, though not 
without some vicissitudes, throughout the neighbouring Anglian 
countries. 

§ 17. Evil days for Northumbria were now approaching. Edwin 
was slain in battle by Penda, the powerfal king of Mercia (633). 
Northumbria was divided into two separate kingdoms, and the 
people, with their monarchs, relapsed into Paganism. In 634 
Oswald, the son of ^thelirith, again united the kingdoms of North- 
umbria, and restored the Christian religion, in which he and his 
brothers had been brought up during their exile among the Picts. 
For, while South Britain was overrun by heathen conquoroTB, 
Christianity had been firmly planted among the Scots and Picts by 
the missionaries led from Ireland by St. Columba, who had his 
chief seat in the sacred island of Hii (lona).* Oswald was also 
acknowledged as the sixth BretwcUda, and reigned, according to 
the expression of Bede, over the four nations of Britain — ^the Angles, 
the Britons, the Picts, and the Scots. His reign, however, was 
short. He became involved in a war with Penda, a,d. 642, and, 
like Edwin, was defeated and slain. His corpse was treated with 
great brutality ; but he was canonized by the church as a saint and 
martyr ; his scattered limbs were collected as relics, and were held 
to be endowed with miraculous powers. Penda penetrated as far 
as Bamborough, the residence of the Northumbrian princes on the 
coast of Northumberland ; but, after a fruitless siege, he was obliged 
to retire and evacuate the kingdom- 

§ 18. On the death of Oswald his brother Oswy succeeded to his 
kingdom and to the dignity of Bretwdlda, He defeated and slew 
the formidable Penda in a great battle near Leeds, in 655. The 

* St. OidiimlM died in the same year in which Angiutine eame to England (60t> 
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reiga of Oswy was rendered memorable by a most destructive 
pestilence called the yeUow plague^ which, commencing in 664, 
ravaged the whole island for twenty years, with the exception of the 
northern Highlands. Oswy died in 670, and with him the dignity 
of BretvxUda expired, till it was revived by Egbert. 

His warlike saccessor, Ecgfritb, maintained and increased his 
power over Mercia ; but his ambition to subdue the land of the Picts 
led to the destruction of his army and his own death on the moor 
of Nechtansmere (685). The blow was fatal to the supremacy of 
Korthumbria; but her decline was gilded by the dawning glories 
of English literature. The last half of the seventh and the first 
half of the eighth century saw the foundation of the monasteries 
of Whitby, Jarrow, and Wearmouth, and the great school of learn- 
ing at York ; and produced the poems of Gjedmon and the history 
of Bedb.* But this very culture tempted the Northumbrian kings 
to lay down the sword for the cloister; and during most of the 
eighth century the annals of Northumbria present little more 
than a series of seditions, usurpations, and murders. Agriculture 
was neglected; the land was desolated by famine and pestilence. 
To fill up the measure of its calamities, the Northmen landed 
in Lindisfam in 793 and in the following year at Ecgferths-Minster 
(probably Wearmouth), plundering and destroying the churches 
and monasteries in those places. After the death of ^thelred 
(a.d. 795) universal anarchy prevailed in Northumbria; and the 
people, having by so many fatal revolutions lost all attachment to 
their government and princes^ were well prepared for subjection to 
a foreign yoke. This was finally imposed upon them by Ecgbriht 
or Egbert, king of Wessex; to the history of which kingdom, 
as finally swallowing up all the rest, we must now hasten. 

§ 19. The history of tiie kings of Wessex presents nothing remark- 
able till we arrive at the reign of Ine or Ina, who ascended the 
throne in 688. Ina was remarkable for his justice, policy, and 
prudence. He treated the Britons of Somersetshire and the adjoining 
districts (the WecdaSy or Welsh-kind), whom he had subdued, with a 
humanity hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors. He allowed the 
proprietors to retain possession of their lands, encouraged marriages 
and alliances between them and his ancient subjects, and granted them 
the privilege of being governed by the same laws. These laws he 
augmented and ascertained ; and, though he was disturbed by some 
insurrections at home, his long reign of 37 years may be regarded as 
one of the most glorious and most prosperous in the annals of the 
Anglo-Saxons. In the decline of his age he made a pilgrimage to 
Borne, where he died in 728. 

* See Notes and lUostratioBB to ohapter iv. 
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Egbert was the fourth in descent from Ingild, Ina's brother ; and 
being a young man of the most promising hopes, gave great jealousy 
to the reigning king, Beorhtric (or Brihtric), both because he seemed 
by his birth better entitled to the crown, and had acquired in 
an eminent degree the affections of the people. Egbert, sensible 
of his danger from the suspicions of Brihtric, secretly withdrew 
into Gaul, where he was well received by Charles the Great, 
or Charlemagne, king of the Franks. By residing in the court and 
serving in the armies of that prince, the most able and most 
generous that had appeared in Europe duriDg several ages, Egbert 
acquired those accomplishments which afterwards enabled him to 
make such a shining figure on the throne. 

It was not long before Egbert had an opportunity of displaying 
his natural and acquired abilities. Brihtric was accidentally killed 
by partaking of a cup of poison which his wife Eadburga, daughter 
of OfTa, king of Mercia, had mixed for a young nobleman who had 
acquired her husband's friendship, and had on that account become 
the object of her jealousy. Egbert was now recalled from Gaul by 
the nobility of Wessex, and ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
A. D. 800. His future career may have been shaped by the example 
of Charles the Great, who, in the year of Egbert's recall, was 
crowned at Rome by pope Leo IIL, as Augustus or Emperor of 
the West (Christmas Day, 800). Egbert turned his arms against 
the Britons in Cornwall and Wales, but was recalled from these 
conquests by an invasion of his dominions by Beomwulf, king of 
Mercia. To explain that circumstance, and close the history of the 
other Anglo-Saxon states, we must here take a retrospective glance 
at the events that had happened in Mercia. 

§ 20. After the death of Penda, the history of Mercia presents 
little of importance till we arrive at the long reign of iBthelbald 
(716-755). This sovereign appears to have possessed as much 
power as any of the Bretwaldas, though he is not called by that 
title. He distinguished himself by many successful confiicte with 
the Britons, against whom he united under his standard East 
Anglia, Kent, Essex, and for a while also Wessex. At one period 
he asserted his supremacy over all England south of the Humber^ 
and in a charter of the year 736 signs himself " King of Britain." 
He was deleated at Borford in 7j52 by the West Saxons, and perished 
three years after, -ffithelbald, after a short period of usurpation 
by Beomred, was succeeded by Offa, the most celebrated of all the 
Mercian princes. This monarch, after he had gained seyeral 
victories over the other Anglo-Saxon princes, turned his arma 
against the Britons of Cambria^ whom he repeatedly defeated (776). 
He settled the level country to the east of the mountains, betw^n 
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the Wye and the Severn, with Anglians ; for whose protection he 
construct^ the mound or rampart between the mouth of the Dee 
and that of the Wye, known as Oflfa's Dyke, traces of which may 
still he discerned. The king of Mercia had now become so con- 
siderable, that Charles the Great entered into an alliance and friend- 
ship with him. As Charles was a great lover of learning and 
learned men, Offa, at his desire, sent to him Alcuin, a Northumbrian 
monk much celebrated for his scholarship. Alcuin received great 
honours from Charles, and even became his preceptor in the 
sciences. Charles, in return, made Offa many costly presents. 

But the glory and successes of Offa were stained by the 
treacherous murder of ^thelberht, king of the East Angles, 
whilst sojourning at his court as a suitor for his daughter, and by 
his violent seizure of ^thelberht's kingdom in 792. Overcome by 
remorse, Offa endeavoured to atone for his crime by liberality to 
the church. He founded the monastery of St. Albans. He en- 
gaged to pay the sovereign pontiff a yearly donation for the sup- 
port of an English college at Rome, and imposed the tax of a penny 
on each house possessed of thirty pence a year,* This imposition, 
levied afterwards on all England, was commonly denominated 
Peter* s-^( nee: and though conferred at first as a gift for the main- 
tenance of a college, it was afterwards claimed as a tribute by the 
Roman pontiff. 

Offa died in 796. The reigns of his successors deserve little 
attention. Mercia, instead of continuing to be the leading state 
among the Anglo-Saxons, fell rapidly into decay, through its internal 
dissensions, and was thus easily reduced by the arms of Egbert, 
to whose history we must now return. 

§ 21. Egbert had already possessed the throne of Wessex for 
nearly a quarter of a century, when his dominions, as before noticed, 
were invaded by Beomwulf, king of Mercia. Egbert defeated the 
invaders at EUendun (823), and subdued with facility the tributary 
kingdoms of Kent and Sussex; while the East Angles, out of 
hatred to the Mercian government, immediately rose in arms, and 
put themselves under the protection of Egbert. To engage the 
Mercians more easily to submission, Egbert allowed Wiglaf, their 
countryman, to retain the title of king, while he himself exercised 
the real sovereignty (828). The anarchy which prevailed in 
Northumbria, as already related, tempted him to carry his vic- 
torious arms still further ; and the inhabitants, unable to resist his 



• Lees trustworthy authorities consider 
Offa's liberality as only a confirmation 
of that of Ina, king of the West-Saxons, 
who is also said to have founded a school 



at Rome, and to have laid for its support 
a tax of one penny under the nume of 
Rom-feoht or Rome-ecot, on every house 
in his kingdom. 
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power, and desirous of possessing some established form of goTem* 
ment, were forward, on his first appearance, to send deputies, who 
submitted to his authority, and swore allegiance to him as their 
sovereign, at Dore, in Derbyshire. Egbert, however, still conceded 
to Northumbria, as he had done to Mercia and East Anglia, the 
power of electing their own kings, who paid him tribute and were 
dependent on him. These three subordinate kingdoms remained 
under their own sovereigns, as vassals of Egbert, till they were 
swallowed up by the Danish invasion. 

Thus all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were united under the 
supremacy of one king, nearly 400 years after the first arrival of the 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain. This event took place in the year 827. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATlONa 



A. THE FRISIANS TOOK PART IN 
THE SAXON INVASION OF BRI- 
TAIN. 

This appears from the following facta : 
—1. Procopius says (Bell. Goth. iv. 20) 
that Britain was inhabited in his time (the 
6th century) by three races, the Angles, 
Frisians, and Britons. The omission of 
the Saxons, and the snbetitntion of the 
Frisians, can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that FHtians and Saxons were 
convertiblo terms. 2. The traditions of 
the FrialaDS and Flemings claim Hengest 
as their ancestor, and relate that he was 
banished from their country. 3. In old 
German poetry it is expressly stated that 
the Frisians were formerly called Saxons. 
4, Many Ei^lish words and some gram- 
matical forms are more closely allied to 
those of the old Friesic than to those of 
any other German dialect. For instance, 
the English sign of the infinitive mood, 
<o, is found in the old Friesic, and not in 
any other German dialect. On this sub- 
ject see Davies " On the Races of Lanca- 
shire," in the Transactiom qf the Fhiio- 
logicaX Society for 1856. 

B. THE ISLE OF THANET. 

The Isle of Thanet wa6 in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and long afterwards, separated 
from the rest of Kent by a broad strait, 



called by Bede the Waminanu, The 
Stonr, instead of being a narrow stream, 
as at present, was then a broad river, 
opening into a wide estuary between 
Sandwich and Ramsgate, in the direction 
of Pegwell Bay. Ships coming from 
France and Germany sailed up this 
estuary, and through the river, out at the 
other side by Reculver. Ebbes Fleet ia 
the name given to a farmhouse on a strip 
of high ground rising out of Minster 
Marsh (Stanley, Memorials ofOanterbury, 
p. 13). Thanet is the German name ol 
the island. The Welsh name was RuitUt 
which probably signified a foreland, and 
is still preserved in the compound iiama- 
gaie. In East Kent the gaps in the line 
of clifl which lead down to the shore are 
called gates ; hence Ramsgait is the gate 
or pass leading into Ruim (Guest, in PrO' 
ceedings qf the ArchcadU^fiedl InttituU 
for 1849, p. 32). 



C. CELTIC WORDS IN THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. Davies, in the valuable paper al- 
ready referred to, remarks : •* The stoutest 
assertor of a pure Anglo-Saxon or Nor- 
man descent is convicted by the language 
of his daily life of belonging to a race that 
partakes largely of Celtic blood. If he 
calls for his coat (W. cota^ Germ. rock\ 
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or tells of the bathet of fish he has caTight 
(W. iMsgawd, Germ. korb)t or the cart he 
emploTs on his land (W. cartt from car^ 
a &ag or sledge. Germ, loapen), or of the 
praaiki of his yonth or the prancing of 
his hone (W. pranks a trick ; prancwt to 
firolic), or declares that he was haj^ when 
a gownsman at Oxford (W. Aap, fortune, 
chsace ; Germ. glUck; W. gvm\ or that 
hif servant is pert (W. pert^ spnioe, 
d&pper, insolent) ; or, descending to the 
langnage of the vulgar, he affirms that 
sock assertions are talderdocA, and the 
clain a tham (W. hoMordiuB^ idle, 
prating; siom^ fnm «Aom, a deceit, a 
sham), he is unconsciously maintaining 
the truth he would deny. 

A long list of Celtic words in the Eng- 
lish language will be found in Mr. Davies's 
essay, and also in' another valuable paper 
by tke late Mr. Gamett, likewise pub- 
lished in the Transactiom qf the PhUo- 
logical Society (vol. i. p. 171). It ap- 
pears that a considerable proportion of the 
Engli^ words relating to the ordinary 
arts of life, such as agriculture, carpentry, 
and 1& general indoor and outdoor service, 
come fnim the Oeltic The f61lowing. 



which mic^t be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, may serve as samples :— 

SttglUh. ITcbk. 



bran 


teaniaaUnofwheat). 




Grochan(apot). 


diffl 


rhm(arow). 


flannel 




gown 


gwn(arobe). 


hem 


hem (a border)* 


lath 


Hath (a rod). 


mattock 


matog. 


pafl 


paeoL 


peck 


pas- 


pitcbar 


pber(ajag). 


ridga 


riiictfalg. 


solder 


flawduriaw (to Join, cement). 


tackle 





Hr. Davies also calls attention to the 
fikci that in the Lancashire dialect (and 
the same holds good of other dialecU) 
many low, burlesque, or. obscene words con 
be traced to a Celtic source, and this cir- 
cumstance, together with the fact that no 
words connected with law, or government, 
or the luxuries of life, belong to this class, 
is distinct evidence that the Celtic race 
was held in a state of dependence or 
inferiority. 




Silver Fenny of JEthelberht, king of Sent. 

Obverse : xdzlbsbht . . . ; bust right. Reverse : sex ; wolf and twins. (Thin 

coin, if genuine, is an evident imitation of those of Borne.) 
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Golden Ring of JEthelwnlf in the British Museum. It is decorated with a hlueis]> 
black enamel, firmly incorporated into the metal by fusion. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE ANGLO-SAXONS FROM THE UNION OP ENGLAND UNDEB EGBERT 
TILL THE REIGN OF CANUTE THE DANE, A.D. 827-1016. 

§ 1. State of the kingdom. § 2. Invasion of the Danes. Death of Egbert. 
§ 3. Reign of iEthelwnlf. His journey to Rome. § 4. Revolt of Mthel- 
bald. § 5. Reigns of iEthelbald, iEthelberht, ^thelred. Continued iiva- 
sions of the Danes. § 6. Accession of Alfred. Successes of the Danes. 
Flight of Alfred. § 7. Alfred defeats the Danes. Their settlement in 
East Anglia. The Danelagh. § 8. Wise regulations of Alfred. New 
Danish war. Death of Alfred. § 9. His character. His love of learn- 
ing. § 10. His policy and legislation. § 11. Reign of Edward the 
Elder. § 12. Reign of iEthelstan. His conquests, power, and foreign 
connections. § 13. Reign of Edmund I. His assassination. § 14. 
Reign of Edred. St. Dunstan ; his character and power. § 15. Reign 
of Edwy. His quarrel with St. Dunstan. § 16. Reign of Edgar. His 
good fortune. § 17. Reign of Edward. His assassination. § 18. Reign 
of iEthelred H. Invasion of the Danes. Danegeld. § 19. ifassacre of 
the Danes. § 20. Conquest of England by Sweyn. Flight of ^Ethelred. 
§ 21. Death of Sweyn and return of iEthelred. Invasion of Canute. 
Death of ^thelred. § 22. Division of England between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside. Murder of the latter. 

§ 1. Egbert, a.d. 827-836. — Although England was not finnly 
cemented into one state under Egbert, as is usually represented, yet 
the power of this monarch and the union of so many provinces 
opened the prospect of future tranquillity. It now appeared more 
than probable that the Anglo-Saxons would henceforth become 
formidable to their neighbours, and not be exposed to their inroads 
and devastations. Indeed, in the year 830, Egbert led his victori- 
ous army into North Wales, penetrated into Denbighshire, laid waste 
the country as far as Snowdon, and reduced the Isle of Anglesey to 
subjection. Of all the territory that had been comprised in Roman 
Britain, Strathclyde and Cumbria alone were free from vassalage to 
the crown of Egbert. But these expectations were soon overcast 
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by the appearance of the Northmen (832), who during the next two 
centuries kept tbe Anglo-Saxons in perpetual disquietude, committed 
the most barbarous ravages, permanently established themselves 
in many parts of the country, and founded a new race of kings. 

§ 2. These pirates and freebooters inhabited the Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; and the hordes which 
plundered England were drawn from all parts of both the Scandi- 
navian peninsulas. It was, however, chiefly the Danes who 
directed their attacks against the coasts of England ; the Nor- 
wegians made their descents for the most part upon Scotland, the 
Hebrides, and Ireland ; while the Swedes turned their arms against 
the eastern shores of the Baltic, lliese Scandinavians were in race 
and language closely connected with the Anglo-Saxons. The 
language of all the Scandinavian nations differs only slightly from 
the dialects of the Germanic tribes. Both races originally wor- 
shipped the same gods, and were distinguished by the same love 
of enterprise and freedom. But while the Anglo-Saxons had long 
since abjured their ancient faith, and had acquired the virtues and 
vices of civilization, their Scandinavian kinsmen still remained in 
their savage independence, still worshipped Odin as their national 
god, and still regarded the plunder of foreign lands as their chief 
occupation and delight. In the ninth century they inspired the 
same terror as the Anglo-Saxons had done in the fifth. Led by 
the younger sons of royal houses, the Vikings • swarmed in all the 
harbours and rivers of the surrounding countries. Their course was 
marked by fire and bloodshed. Buildings sacred and profane were 
burnt to the ground ; multitudes of people were murdered or dragged 
away into slavery. The terrified inhabitants fled at the approach 
of the enemy, and beheld in them the judgment of God foretold by 
the prophets. Their national flag was the figure of a black raven, 
woven on a blood-red ground, from whose movements the Northmen 
augured victory or defeat. When it fluttered its wings, they believed 
that Odin gave them a sign of victory; but if the wings hung 
down, they imagined that the god would not pros()er their arms. 
Their swords were longer and heavier than those of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and their battle-axes are described as formidable weapons. 

These terrible Northmen appeared nearly simultaneously on the 
coasts of England, France, and Eussia. They wrested from the 
French monarch one of his fairest provinces, which was called Nor- 
mandy after them ; and they founded in Russia a dynasty which 
reigned over that country above 700 yearsf Their first appearance 

• Viking ia in Danish a naval warrior, j see chapter y. The Noree dynasty in 
a pirate. Russia was founded at Novgorod by Rnrio 

t For their settlement in Normandy I in 862. 
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Chap. xii. 



in England is placed by the Anglo-Saxon, Chronicle nnder 
tlie year 787 ; but it was not till the latter part of Egbert's reign 
that tbey commenced their regular and systematic ravages of the 
country. At first tbey made merely brief and rapid descents upon 
the coasts, returning to their northern homes with the plunder they 
had gained ; but they soon began to take up their abode in England 
for the winter, and renewed their devastations in the spring. While 
England was trembling at this new evil, Egbert, who alone was able 
to provide effectually against it, unfortunately died (^.D. 836), and 
left the government to his son ^thelwulf. 

§ 3. ^THSLWULF, 836-858. — ^This prince had neither the abilities 
nor the vigour of his father, and was better qualified for governing 
a convent than a kingdom. He began his reign with a partition 
of his dominions, and delivered to his eldest son, ^thelstan, the 
newly conquered provinces of Essex, Kent, and Sussex. No inconve- 
nience seems to have arisen from this partition, as the continual 
terror of the Danish invasions prevented all domestic dissension. 
These incursions now became almost annual, and, from their sudden 
and unexpected nature, kept the English in continual alarm. The 
unsettled state of his kingdom did not hinder ^thelwulf from 
making a pilgrimage to Rome, and taking with him his fourth and 
favourite son, Alfred, then only six years of age (853). He passed 
a twelvemonth there in exercises of devotion, and in acts of liberality 
to the church. Besides giving presents to the more distinguished 
ecclesiastics, he made a perpetual grant of 300 mancu$€a * a year to 
that see ; one-third to support the lamps of St. Peter's, another for 
those of St. Paul's, a third to the pope himself, It has been main- 
tained by some writers that ^thelwulf first established tithes in 
England,! but this is founded on a misinterpretation of the andent 
charters. Tithes were of earlier origin ; but ^thelwulf apppeais 
to have established the first poor-law, by imposing on every ten hides 
of land the obligation of maintaining one indigent person. 

§ 4. On his return from Rome (856) iEthelwulf married Judith, 
daughter of the French ( king Charles the Bald, though she was 
then only twelve years of age ; but on his landing in England he 
met with an opposition he little expected. His eldest son, .ffithel- 
Stan, being dead, ^thelbald, his second son, who had assumed the 
government, formed, in concert with many of the nobles, a project 

• The maneut was a silver coin of 
about the weight of a half-crown. 

t What ^thelwulf appears to have 
done was to sulject the royal demesnes 
to payment of tithes, from which they 
were exempt before. 

t The name of France may now first be 



properly nsed. The kingdom of France 
may be dated fh>m the establishment of 
Charles the Bald as king of the West 
Franks, in the partition between him and 
his brothers, Lothair and Lewis, of the 
dominions of their grandfather, Charles 
the Great C843). 
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for excluding his father from the throne. The people were divided 
between the two princes, and a bloody civil war, joined to all 
the other calamities under which the English laboured, appeared 
inevitable, when ^tbelwulf consented to a compromise. Betainiiig 
the eastern portion of Weesex and Kent, the least considerable, as well 
as the most exposed to invasion, he conceded the rest to iBthelbald. 

§ 5. ^THELBALD,^THELBEBHT,and ^THELBED, A.D. 858-871. — 

^thelwulf died in 858, and was buried at Winchester; dividing 
his kingdom by vnll between his two sons, ^thelbald and iBthelberht- 
^thelbs^d, to the scandal of the age, married his stepmother 
Judith ; but dying soon after, his brother iEthelBeiht united Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex to the kingdom of Wessex (860)* At his death, 
iEtbeked, fourth son of ^thelwulf, ascended the throne (866). 
Under these monarchs the Danes continued their ravines with 
renewed vigour, and penetrated into the very heart of the country; 
Not contenting themselves with mere incursions, they conquered a 
large part of England. In 867 they took York; the next year 
they assaulted Nottingham ; in 870 they defeated and took prisoner 
Edmund, the king of East Anglia, to whom they proposed that 
he should renounce the Christian faith and rule under their supre- 
macy. As this proposal was rejected with scorn and horror, the 
Danes bound the king naked to a tree, scourged and wounded him 
with arrows, and finally beheaded him. The constancy with which 
Edmund met his death caused him to be canonized as a saint and 
a martyr ; and the place where his body was buried took the name of 
St Edmundsbury, *.e. "St. Edmund's town" (Bury St. Edmund's), 
where a splendid monastery was erected in his honour. Thus ended 
the old line of the Uffingas* and East Anglia became a Danish 
possession. Led by H&lfddn and another king into Wessex, the 
Danes fought no less than nine battles in one year. iBthelred 
died at Easter, 871, and was succeeded by his brother Alfred. 

§ 6. Alpbed, a.d. 871-901. This monarch, who was bom at 
WMitage in Berkshire, in 849, had already given proofs of those 
great virtues and shining talents, by which he saved his country 
from utter subversion and ruin. His genius was first fired by 
the recital of Saxon poems, which. he soon learned to read, and 
he then proceeded to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue- 
In his twentieth year he took the field along with his brother 
against the pagan invaders, and it was owing to his intrepidity and 
courage that his countrymen gained a signal victory over the Danes 
at Ashdown in Berkshire (871). On the death of iEthelred soon 
afterwards, he was called to the throne in preference to his brother's 
children, as well by the will of his father as by the wishes of the 
whole nation and the urgency of public affairs. 
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After an indecisive battle at Wilton, the Danes withdrew from 
Wessex for a time. But in 874 they gained full possessioD of Meroia, 
on the flight of Burhred, Alfred's brother-in-law. Thus ended the 
independent kingdom of Mercia ; and the Danes were now masters 
of the three great Anglian kingdoms, leaving to Alfred only Wessex, 
Kent, and Essex. The year 875 is distinguished as the date of 
the first naval victory known to have been won by an English 
king, when '* Alfred went out to sea with a fleet, and fought 
against the crews of seven ships (in Swanage bay), and one of them 
he took and put the rest to flight." But fresh swarms of Northmen 
continually poured into the kingdom, and in 876 Wessex was 
again invaded by a great fleet and army under Guthorm, or 
Guthrum (in Danish Chm^inrigey " the mighty serpent "). Over- 
powered by superior numbers, Alfred was at length obliged to 
relinquish the ensigns of dignity, dismiss his servants, and seek 
shelter in the meanest disguises from the pursuit and fury of his 
enemies (878). " On a time," if we may trust the story, " being 
forced to hide himself with a cow-herd in Somersetshire, as he 
sat by the fire preparing his bow and shafts, the v:M)w-herd's wife 
baking bread on the coals, threw the king's bow and shafts aside 
and said : ' Thou fellow, why dost thou not turn the bread which 
thou seest bum ; thou art glad to eat it ere it be half baked.' This 
woman thought not it had been king Alfred, who had made so 
many battles against the Danes." 

§ 7. At length, collecting a few followers, Alfred retired into the 
centre of a bog formed by the stagnating waters of the Tone and the 
Tarrett, in Somersetshire. Here, finding two acres of firm ground, 
he secured himself by a fortification, and still more by unknown and 
inaccessible roads which led to it, and by the forests and morasses 
with which it was environed. He called this place JEthdingcu- 
eigg, or the Isle of Princes; and it now bears the name of 
Athelney.* From this retreat he made frequent and unexpected 
sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but 
knew not from what quarter the blow came. Thus encouraged, his 
followers were prepared for more important victories. Seven weeks 
after Easter, Alfred sallied from Athelney, and was joined by the 
men of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire at " Egbert's stone " 
(now Brixton), on the borders of Selwood Forest. The English, who 
had hoped to put an end to their calamities by servile submission, 
had found the insolence and rapacity of the conqueror more in- 



* A beautiful gold-enamelled Jewel, 
found at this spot, and now in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, has the in- 
scription **JEUnd mee heht gewurcan" 



{Alfred had me wroughf). Aoooiding 
to the testimony of his biographer, 
Asser, Alfiped encouraged goldsmiths. 
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tolerable than all past fatigues and dangers. Alfred led them to 
Ethand^n (Edington, near Westbnry), where the Banes were 
encamped ; and taking advantage of his previous knowledge of the 
place, he directed his attack against the most unguarded quarter of 
the enemy. The Banes, surprised to see an army of English, whom 
they considered as totally subdued, and still more astonished to hear 
that Alfred was at their head, made but a faint resistance, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their number, and were soon put to 
flight with great slaughter. The remainder of the routed army, with 
their prince, was besieged by Alfred in a fortified camp to which 
they fled ; but, being reduced to extremity by want and hunger, 
they had recourse to the clemency of the victor, and offered to 
submit. Alfred spared their lives, and even formed a scheme for 
converting them from mortal enemies into faithful subjects and 
confederates. As the kingdom of East Anglia was desolated by 
the frequent inroads of the Banes, he now proposed to repeople it 
by settling in it Guthrum and his followers, who might serve him 
as a defence against any future incursions of their countrymen. 
But before he ratified these mild conditions with the Danes, he re- 
quired, as a pledge of their submission, that they should embrace 
Christianity. Guthrum, with thirty of his officers, had no aversion 
to the proposal, and were admitted to baptism. The king answered 
for Guthrum at the font, and gave him the name of Athelstan. 
This treaty was made at Wedmore, near Athelney (a.d. 878). The 
greater part of the Banes settled peaceably in their new quar- 
ters. They had for some years occupied the towns of Derby, 
Leicester, Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, thence called the 
Five Boroughs, Alfred ceded to the new converts a considerable 
part of the kingdom of Mercia, retaining however the western portion, 
or country of the Hwiccas, in Gloucestershire. It would, however, 
be an error to suppose that the Danes ever really became his subjects- 
On the contrary, they formed an independent state, retaining their 
own laws and institutions, down to the latest times of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy. The general boundary between the Danes and 
Anglo-Saxons was the old Koman road called Watling Street, which 
ran from London across England to Chester and the Irish Channel. 
The province of the Danes lying to the north and east of that 
road was called Dandaghy the Dane^ Law or community. Receiving 
fresh accessions of numbers from their own country, the Danes were 
long able to bid defiance to all the efforts of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs to reduce them to complete obedience. 

§ 8. After the treaty with Guthrum, Alfred enjoyed tranquillity 
for some years. He employed the interval in restoring order 
to his dominions, shaken by so many violent convulsions; in 
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establishing civtl and military institutions ; in habituating the 
minds of men to industry and justice ; and in providing against 
the return of like calamities. After rebuilding the ruined cities, 
particularly London, which had been destroyed by the Danes 
in the reign of ^thelwulf, he established a regular militia for the 
defence of the kingdom. He increased his fleet both in number 
and strength, and trained his subjects to the practice as well of 
sailing as of naval action. He improved the construction of his 
vessels, which were higher, swifter, and steadier than those of the 
Danes, and nearly double the length, some of them having more 
than 60 rowers. A fleet of 120 ships of war was stationed upon 
the coast ; and being provided with warlike engines, as well as with 
expert seamen, both Frisians and English — for Alfred supplied the 
defects of his own subjects by engaging able foreigners in his service 
~-he maintained a superiority over those smaller bands with whidi 
England had so often been infested. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, as the northern provinces of France, into which Hasting, the 
fkmous Danish chief, had penetrated, were afflicted with a grievous 
famine, the Danes set sail from Boulogne with a powerful fleet 
under his command, landed upon the coast of Kent, and committed 
most destructive ravages (893). It would be tedious to narrate the 
events of this new war, which occupied the attention of Alfred for 
the next few years. It is sufficient to relate that, after repeated 
defeats in different parts of the island, the small remains of the 
Danes either dispersed themselves among their countrymen in 
Northumbria and East Anglia, or had recourse again to the sea, 
where they exercised piracy under the command of Siegfrid, a 
Northumbrian. After Alfred had succeeded in restoring full tran- 
quillity to England, he died (October 26th, 901), in the vigour of 
his age and the full strength of his faculties, and was buried at 
Winchester, after a glorious reign of 30 years and a half, in which 
he deservedly attained the appellation of Alfred the Gbeat, and 
the title of Founder of the English Monarchy. 

§ 9. The merits of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may with advantage be contrasted with those of any monarch 
which the annals of any age or nation can present us. His 
civil and his military virtues are almost equally the objects of 
our admiration. Nature, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging, and open countenance. 
When Alfred came to the throne he found the nation sank into 
the grossest ignorance and barbarism, occasioned by the continued 
disorders in the government^ and the ravages of the Danes. 
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Monasteries were destroyed, the monks butchered or dispersed, and 
their libraries burnt ; and thus the only seats of learning in those 
ages were totally subverted. Alfred himself complains that on 
his accession he knew few even of the clergy south of the Thames, 
and not many in the northern parts, who could interpret the Latin 
service. He invited the most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
Europe ; he established schools for the instruction of his people ; 
and he enjoined by law all freeholders possessing two hides of land, 
or more, to send tiieir children to school for instruction.* But the 
most efifectual expedient employed by Alfred for the encouragement 
of learning was his own example, and the assiduity with which, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he em- 
ployed himself in the pursuit of knowledge. He usually divided 
his time into three equal portions : one was devoted to sleep, food, 
and exercise ; another to study and devotion ; a third to the 
despatch of business. To measure the hours more exactly, he 
made use of burning tapers of equal length, which he fixed in 
lanterns, an expedient suited to that rude age, when dialling and 
the mechanism of clocks and watches were totally unknown. By 
such regular distribution of his time, though he often laboured under 
great bodily infirmities, and had fought in person 66 battles by 
sea and land, he was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more books, 
than falls to the lot of the most studious men, though blessed with 
the greatest leisure and amplication, and born in more fortunate 
ages. He translated into Anglo-Saxon the histories of Orosius and 
of Bede ; to the former he prefixed a description of Germany and 
the north of Europe, from the narratives of the travellers Wulfstan 
and Ohthere. To these must be added a version of Boethius's 
Consdation of Philosophy , besides several other translations which 
he either made or caused to be made from the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory's Pastoral Instructions, Dialogues, &c. Nor 
was he negligent in encouraging the mechanical arts. He invited 
from all quarters industrious foreigners to repeople the country, 
which had been desolated by the ravages of the Danes. He in- 
troduced and encouraged manufactures, and suffered no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious art to go unrewarded. He prompted men 
of activity to betake themselves to navigation, to push commerce 
into the most remote countries, and to acquire riches by promoting 
industry among their fellow-citizens. He set apart a seventh portion 
of his own revenue for maintaining a number of workmen, whom 
he constantly employed in rebuilding the ruined cities and mon- 

* The foandation of the Uniyerslty of Oxford has Bometimes been erroneoiuly 
Attributed to Alfred. 
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asteries. Such was the popular estimate of his character; and 
thus, living and dead, next to Charlemagne, Alfred was long 
regarded as the greatest prince that had appeared in Europe for 
several ages, cmd as one of the wisest and best that ever adorned the 
annals of any nation. 

§ 10. Alfred's great reputation has caused many of the institutions 
prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons, the origin of which is lost in 
remote antiquity, to be ascribed to his wisdom : such as the division 
of England into shires, hundreds, and tithlngs, the law of frank- 
pledge, trial by jury, etc. ; some of which were certainly anterior, 
and others subsequent, to his time. Even the code of laws which 
he undoubtedly promulgated was little more than a new collection 
of the laws of ^thelberht, Offa, and Ina ; into which, with the 
assistance of his witan^ or wise men, he inserted a few enactments 
only of his own. 

§ 11. By his wife, Ealhswith, daughter of a Mercian ealdorman, 
Alfred left two sons and three daughters. The younger, iEthel- 
ward, inherited his father's passion for letters, and lived a private 
life. The elder, Edward, succeeded to his father's power, being the 
first of that name who sat on the English throne. 

Edward I., 901-925. — ^Immediately on his accession, Edward, 
usually called Edwabd the Eldeb, had to contend with JSthel- 
wald, son of king iEthelred, the elder brother of Alfred, who, 
insisting on his preferable title to the throne, armed his partisans 
and took possession of Wimbome. On the approach of Edward, 
however, ^thelwald fled into Northumberland, where the people 
declared in his favour. Having thus connected his interests with 
the Banish tribes, he went beyond sea, and, collecting a body of 
these freebooters, excited the hopes of all those who had been accus- 
tomed to subsist by rapine and violence. He was also joined by the 
East Anglian Banes and the men of the Five Boroughs ; but 
Edward overthrew them in several actions, recovered the booty 
they had taken, and compelled them to retire into their own 
country, ^thelwald was killed in battle (905). 

The rest of Edward's reign was a scene of continued and successful 
action against the Banes, in which he was assisted by the activity 
and prudence of his sister ^thelfled, widow of ^thelred, ealdorman 
of Mercia. The submission of the Banes in that province, as well 
as of East Anglia, and the acknowledgment of Edward's supre- 
macy by the Welsh, effected the first union of Southern Britain 
under an English king (922). In Edward's last year, the Chrcnide 
adds, that not only all the Northumbrians — ^English, Banes, and 
Nortiimen — but the Strathclyde Welsh and the Scots, with their 
kings, " chose him for father and for lord." From this time his 
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successors generally style themselves "King of the Angles" or 
King of the Anglo-Saxons^ that is, of all the Anglian and Saxon 
states, and not merely King of the West Saxons,* Edward died in 
the year 925, and was succeeded by iBthelstan, his natural son^ who 
was thirty years old — ^his legitimate children being of too tender 
years to rule a nation so much exposed to foreign iuvasion and 
domestic convulsions. He was crowned at Kingston. 

§ 12. ^THELSTAK, 925-940. — This monarch likewise gained 
numerous victories over the Danes, and is justly regarded as one of 
the ablest and most active of the early Eoglish kings. He com- 
pleted his father's work by annexing Northumbria, on the death of 
its Danish ruler, whose son fled to Constantine II., king of the 
Scots (927). His signal victory over the united host of the Scots, 
Danes, and Strathclyde Welsh, at the battle of Brunanburh, is 
celebrated in an Anglo-Saxon war-song (937).t <£thelstan made 
many good laws, which were really for the most part new enact- 
ments, and not mere repetitions of older customs or codes. Among 
tiiem was the remarkable one, that a merchant who had made three 
long voyages on his own account should be admitted to the rank 
of a thane or gentleman. This shows that commerce was now 
more honoured and encouraged than it had formerly been, and 
implies at the same time that some of the English cities had risen 
to a considerable pitch of prosperity and importance. At this 
time a more extensive intercourse sprang up with the continent, as 
ia shown by the manifold relations of iBthelstan with foreign courts. 
Several foreign princes were intrusted to his guardianship and 
educated at his court, among whom was his own nephew Louis, son 
of his sister Edgiva and Charles the Simple, king of France. 

§ 13. Edmund L, called the Eldeb, 940-946.— ^thelstan died 
at Gloucester in the year 940, and was succeeded by his half- 
brother, Edmund, who was only 18 years old at his accession, and 
24 at his death ; yet he lived and reigned long enough to win the 
title of Edmund the Maqnificbnt. A second song of triumph 
in the Chronicle celebrates the conquest over the revolted Danes of 
Northumbria and Mercia, and the recovery of the Five Boroughs^ 
by ''King Edmund, ruler of the Angles, protector of kinsmen, 
the refuge of warriors" (941). He also conquered Cumberland 
from the Britons (945), and conferred that territory on Malcolm, 



* There is, however, no striet nniiionnity 
in their designation. JEthelstan styles him- 
eelf " King of all Britain \ "sometimes of all 
Albion. Edmund, Edred, and Edwy pre- 
fer the titles, King qf the Angla andother 
circumjacent people. The last nses the 
title of King <tf Me .AnyuIoSiawne, Northr 

ENGLAND. — PT. I. K 
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f The song is preserved in the Chrof^ 
iele. The site of the battle is nnknown ; 
bat it most have been in NoxthumhtUb« 
and near the coast 
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king of Scotland, on condition tliat he should do h<wnage, and 
protect the north from all future incursions of the Danea 
Edmund was assassinated at Pucklechurch, in the year d46, hy 
Liofa, a notorious outlaw, whom he had sentenced to banishment, 
but who had the boldness to enter the hall where the king himself 
was dining, and seat himself at the table among his attendants. 
On his refusing to leave the room, the king seized him by the 
hair ; but the rufi&an, pushed to extremity, drew his dagger, and 
gave Edmund a wound of which he expired immediately. He was 
buried at Glastonbury, by St. Dunstan, the abbot. 

§ 14. Edred, 946-955. — ^As Edmund's issue was young and 
incapable of governing the kingdom, his brother Edred was raised 
to the throne. He completed the conquest of the Northumbrian 
Danes, who had revolted, and invited Eric, the son of Harold 
Blaatand of Denmark, to be their king. The reign of this prince^ 
like those of his nredecessors, was disturbed by the rebelUcms 
and incursions of tne Danes. After subduing them, Edred, in* 
structed by experience, took greater precautions against their future 
revolt. He fixed English garrisons in their most considerable towns* 
and placed over them an English governor,* who might watch all 
their motions, and suppress any insurrection on its first appearance. 

Edred, who must have been very young, was guided, as his 
brother had been, by the great minister Dunstan, whom Edmund 
had made abbot of Glastonbury (943). The best evidence of 
Dunstan's ability is furnished by the brilliant success of Edred and 
Edgar, who followed his counsels, and the disasters of Edwy» who 
quarrelled with him. He was bom of noble parents, near Glaston- 
bury, and in the school of that monastery he studied with an ardour 
which for a time apparently unsettled his brain. Treated with 
seom by the courtiers of iBihelred, he was persuaded by his kinsman 
Alphege, bishop of Winchester, to become a monk. The stories 
told of his asceticism seem to be exaggerated and opposed to his 
genial nature, his love of music and society, and his activity in 
work, both with head and hands, in which he was followed by a 
train of pupils. He returned to court on the accession of Edmund ; 
was falsely accused; and, finding his fortune blasted by such 
scandals, he was on the eve of returning to the cloister, when a 
narrow escape which befel the king in hunting struck him with 



* This goyernor was not called Ealdor- 
man, bat by the Danish title of Earl 
{Jarl), Under Edgar the earldom vras 
divided into three parts; the southern, 
between the Hamber and Tees, the old 
kingdom of Deira, becoming the earldom of 
York. The ncrthem, or Lothian, fix>m the 



Tweed to the Forth, was probably granted 
to the Scotch king Kenneth ; the middle 
part, between Tees and Tweed, formed the 
new earldom of Northumberland, inax 
which the part between Tees and Tyoe 
was afterwards taken as the patrimony of 
St. Cothbert and biahoprio of DvbaiiL 
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remorse for his suspicions, and on the same day Edmund made 
Danstan abhot of Glastonbury. The new abbot turned his attention 
to the reform of the monasteries, and the revival of learning, which 
had again fallen since the time of Alfred. He adopted the more 
rigid rules maintained by the Benedictines of Gfaul, and introduced 
them into the convents of Glastonbury, Abingdon, and elsewhere. 
These religious houses had fallen into ruins during the incursions 
of the Danes, and their congregations had been dispersed. It was 
Dunstan's object to restore them, and to replace the secular clergy, 
who had taken possession of the revenues, by the monastic. His 
progress was somewhat retarded by the death of Edred, who ex- 
pired at Frolne, in 955, after a reign of nine years. His children 
being infants, his nephew Edwy, son of Edmund, was raised to the 
throne. 

§ 15. Edwy, 955-958.— Edwy, at the time of his accession, was 
not above fifteen or sixteen years of age.* According to the 
story, told some forty years afterwards, he had become entangled in 
an intrigue with a lady, who desired to seciu'e his hand for her 
daughter, called Elgiva. On the day of his coronation, when his 
nobility were banqueting in a great hall, Edwy, forgetful of the 
dignity due to the occasion, had retired to this lady's apartment. 
This slight to the ealdormen, bishops, and great men was regarded 
as a gross insult, and two of their number were deputed to remon- 
strate with the king, and persuade him to reassume his seat at the 
banquet. Dunstan, with the bishop of Lichfield, proceeded to 
the apartment, upbraided Edwy for his absence, and, with bitter 
reproaches to the lady, brought back the king into the presence 
of the nobles with no little roughness. Edwy, at the suggestion 
of the lady, found an opportunity of revenge ; and, either on the 
complaint of discontented monks of Glastonbury, or some charge 
affecting the administration of the late king's treasure, which had 
been placed in that abbey, Dunstan was driven out of England, 
and fled to Ghent (956).t 

Headed by Odo the archbishop, a Dane, the Northumbrians and 
the Mercians rose in rebellion, and proclaimed Edgar, the brother of 
Edwy, as their king (958). They were joined by the East Anglians, 
and in short by all England north of the Thames. Edgar recalled 
Dunstan, and, in a coimcil assembled at Bradford, gave him the sees 
of London and Worcester. Dunstan would have excused himself in 
this violation of the canons, but his objections were overruled by 
othert}, who referred to the examples of St. John and St. Paul. Even in 



* Both JEtbelweard (the only oontem- 
ponry historian who was not a priest or 
monk) and Henry of Huntingdon speak 



well of Edwy, and lament his early death, 
t The whole story is traditional, and is 
told in different ways. 
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the southern provinces the monastic party now gained the ascendancy, 
Edwy, finding it vain to resist, was obliged to consent to a divorce 
from Elgiva, which was pronounced by Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury (958). The fate of the unhappy Elgiva is un- 
known; for the tales of inhuman cruelties inflicted on her by 
the primate's order, as well as of the murder of Edwy, are found 
only in late and doubtful authorities. It is only known for certain, 
that Edwy's divorce was followed by {he death both of the arch- 
bishop and the king in 958 or 959. He was succeeded by his 
brother Edgar. 

§ 16. Edgae, 959-975. — Edgar, sumamed the Peaceable, already 
king of the Mercians and Northumbrians (957), now succeeded 
to Wessex, with the consent of the whole kingdom.* One of 
his first acts was to promote Dunstan to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. Of the first five years of his reign we have no 
memorials, except of his co-operation in the ecclesiastical reforms 
then in progress. To restore the monks, he displaced and degraded 
the secular clergy ; he favoured the scheme for dispossessing the 
secular canons of all the great churches; and he bestowed pre- 
ferment on none but their partisans. Above forty Benedictine 
convents are said to have been founded or repaired by Edgar. 
These merits have procured for him the highest panegyrics from 
the monkish historians. Freed from all disturbance on the side of 
the Danes, Edgar was enabled to employ his vast armaments against 
the neighbouring sovereigns ; and the king of Scotland, the princes 
of Wales, of the Isle of Man, and of the Orkneys, were reduced to 
submission.! After his coronation at Bath (972), he led his forces 
to Chester, where he was attended by six or eight vassal kings, 
who rowed his barge up the Dee to the abbey of St. John the 
Baptist, Edgar holding the helm. 

The virtues of Edgar have been exaggerated by the monastic 
annalists. Even the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which again breaks 
forth into song in his praise, confesses that he loved foreign vices, 
and brought heathen manners and pernicious people into the land. 
Of the severity with which he enforced order we have an example 
in the devastation of ITianet (969)4 But the general excellence of 
his rule is attested by Ms extant laws, and by the consolidation of 
the various people under his authority. " One thing I would have 
common/' he declared in the assembled Witan, " to all my subjects, 

Bao-iXcvc Odng) was the title of the 
Emperor of the East, as Imperator was 
of the Western Emperor. 

% The people had plundered some 
Norse traders, who were under the kingis 
protection. 



* Florence of Worcester. 

t In his charters, Edgar assumes the 
titles of « King of the Angles and aU the 
nations round about, ** Ruler and Lord 
of the whole Isle of Albion," ** BaHleut 
and Imperator of all Britain." The Greek 
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to English, Danes, and Britons in every part of my dominions ; that 
both rich and poor possess without molestation what they have 
rightly acquired, and that no thief find refuge for securing his 
stolen property." His reign forms an epoch in English history, 
and in the growth of monastic influence. 

It is popularly stated that the extirpation of wolves in England 
was eflfected in this reign by converting the money payment imposed 
upon the Welsh princes into an annual tribute of 300 wolves* 
heads ; but these animals were found in the island at a much later 
period. 

§ 17. Edgar died in the year 975, in the thirty-third year of his 
age, leaving two sons : Edward, aged thirteen, whom he had had 
by his first wife, ^thelfleda; and ^thelred, then only five, by 
Elfrida. There can be no doubt that the former had the best claim 
to the succession ; and though Elfrida attempted to raise her son to 
the throne, Edward was crowned at Kingston by the vigorous 
determination of Dunstan. 

EDWi^BD II., called the Martyb, 975-979. — The kingdom was 
now again divided into two parties, and the short reign of Edward 
presents nothing memorable except the struggles between Dunstan 
and the Benedictines on the one hand, and the secular clergy on the 
other, who in some parts of Mercia had succeeded in expelling the 
monks. To settle this controversy several synods were held, and 
Dunstan is said to have wrought miracles. 

The death of young Edward was memorable and tragicAl.* He 
was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, and being led by the chase 
near C5orfe Castle, where his stepmother Elfrida resided, he took 
the opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by any of his 
retinue, and thus presented her with the opportunity she had 
long desired. Mounting his horse to depart, he called for a cup 
of wine, and while he was holding it to his lips, a servant of 
Elfrida approached and stabbed him behind. The prince, finding 
himself wounded, put spurs to his horse, but growing faint from 
loss of blood, he fell from the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, 
and he was dragged along until he expired. Tracked by the 
blood, his body was found and privately interred at Wareham. 
The youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical death, 
obtained for him the appellation of " Martyr." 

§ 18. -ffiTHELBED II., 979-1016.— JBthebed II., the son of Elfrida, 
called by historians "the Unready,*' f now ascended the throne. 



* This is the story of WiUiam of 
Malmesbary. The early authorities agree 
as to the iitoce, bat not as to the persons 
who instigated the murder. 



f This epithet means "counselless" 
or "bad counsellor," a play upon the 
name of iBthelred '* noble in counsel/' who 
ruined his country through unrad, ** want 
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at the oarly age of tea. Dunstan, who placed the crown on his head 
at Kingston, lived nine years longer, and died May 19, 988. A 
period, however, was approaching, when the heat of ecclesiastical 
disputes had to give place to the more important question respecting 
the very existence of the nation. Shortly after ^thelred's accession, 
the Danes and Northmen renewed their incursions, and ^thehred's 
long reign presents little else than a series of struggles with those 
piratical and pagan invaders. He adopted the fatal expedient of 
buying off their attacks, thus foolishly inviting their renewal.* 
In the year 993, having by their previous incursions become well 
acquainted with the defenceless condition of England, the Danes 
made a powerful descent under the command of Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, and of Anlaf or Olaf, afterwards king of Norway; and, 
sailing up the Humber, they spread devastation on every side. The 
following year they ventured to attack the centre of the kingdom ; 
entered the Thames with 94 vessels, laid siege to London, and 
threatened it with total destruction. But the citizens, firmly united 
among themselves, made a bolder defence than the nobility and 
gentry ; and the besiegers, after sufifering the greatest hardships, 
were disappointed in their attempt. The Danes proceeded to 
plunder other quarters, until they were bought off with 16,000 . 
pounds of silver. But in a few years they returned again, and in 
997, and the five following years, committed dreadful devastations 
in various parts, till bought ofif again by another payment of 24,000 
pounds. This tribute gave rise to an odious and oppressive impost, 
which, under the name of Danegeldj or Dane-money, continued 
to be levied on the laity long after the occasion for its imposition 
had ceased. Observing the close connection maintained among 
all the Danes, however divided in government or situation, -ffithelred, 
being now a widower, made his addresses to Emma, sister to 
Bichard II., duke of Normandy, in the hope that such an alliance 
might serve to check the incursions of the Northmen. He suc- 
ceeded in his suit : the princess came over to England and was 
married to ^thelred in 1002. She received the English name of 
JElfgifu or Elgiva. From this marriage may be dated the Norman 
influence in England. The French language began to be spoken 
at the court, and the French followers of Emma were placed in 
high offices, both in church and state. 
§ 19. Shortly after this marriage, -ffithelred formed a design of 



of ooonser' or ** evil comiflel," a term which 
the AngUh^aaim Chronicle expressly 
Applies to his foolish policy towards the 
Danes (<. a. 1011 : ** AU these calamities 
befeU us through uurede.") There can 
be little doubt of t^e origin of this epithet ; 



but it is never applied to this king- by the 
earliest and best authorities. 

* He was not the first of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings who liad xeooorse to tbif ex- 
pedient. 
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murdering the Danes throughout his dominions. But though 
ancient historians speak of this massacre as universal, such a repre- 
sentation of the matter is absolutely impossible, as the Danes 
formed a lai^e part of the population of Northumbria and East 
Anglia, and were very numerous in Mercia. The animosity between 
the inhabitants of English and Danish race had, from repeated 
injuries, risen to a great height; especially through the conduct 
of those Danish troops which the English monarchs had long been 
accustomed to keep in pay for their excellence as soldiers. These 
mercenaries, who were quartered about the country, committed 
many acts of violence. They had attained to such a height of 
luxury, according to later English writers, that they combed their 
hair once a day, bathed themselves once a week, and frequently 
changed their clothes ! Secret orders were given to commence the 
massacre on the festival of St* Brice (November 13th, 1002). The 
rage of the populace, excited by so many injuries, sanctioned by 
authority, and stimulated by example, spared neither sex nor age, 
and was not satiated without the tortures as well as death ol the 
unhappy victims. Even Gunhilda, sister to the king of Denmark, 
who had married earl Paling, and had embraced Christianity, was 
seized and condemned to death, after she had seen her husband and 
her children butchered before her face. In the agonies of despair, 
this unhappy princess foretold that her murder would soon be 
avenged by the totalruin of the English nation. 

§ 20. Never was prophecy more strictly fulfilled, and never did 
barbarous policy prove more fatal to its authors. Sweyn and his 
Danes appeared the next year off the western coast, and took full 
revenge for the slaughter of their countrymen. Twice was ^thelred 
reduced to the infamy of purchasing a precarious peace. At length, 
towards the close of 1013, Sweyn being virtually sovereign of Eng- 
land, and, the English nobility everywhere swearing allegiance- to 
him, ^thelred, equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and of 
the treachery of his own subjects, fled into Normandy, whither he 
had already sent queen Emma and her two sons Alfred and 
Edward. 

§ 21. The king had not been above six weeks in Normandy when 
he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainsborough 
before he had been crowned, or had found time to establish himself 
in his newly acquired dominions. He is not reckoned among the 
kings of England, but is called by the chroniclers " Sweyn the 
Tyrant " (i.e. Usurper). The English prelates and nobility, or the 
Witan, as they were called, taking advantage of this event, sent 
over a deputation to Normandy inviting -ffithelred to return. He 
complied, and was joyfully received by the people, in the spring of 
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1014, with a promise of greater fidelity on their part and of juster 
government on his. On his death-hed at Gainshorough, Sweyn, 
with the approbation of the assembled Danes, named his son 
Canfite,* who had accompanied him in the expedition, as his 
successor. But on the approach of ^thelred, who displayed on 
this occasion unwonted celerity, Canute embarked with his forces 
for Denmark. A ray of hope seemed now to dawn on England, 
but it was only transient, ^thelred soon relapsed into his usual 
incapacity and indolence; and the kingdom became a scene of 
Internal feud, treachery, and assassination. In 1015 Canute re- 
turned with a large fleet and £»yerran Wessex. Edmund, the king's 
eldest son, made fruitless attempts to oppose his progress; but, 
unsupported by his father and the nation, he was obliged to disband 
the greater part of his army and retire with the remainder to 
London, where ^thelred had shut himself up. Hither also Canute 
directed his course, in the hope of seizing JEthelred's person ; but 
the king expired before his arrival, after an unhappy and inglorious 
reign of 37 years. 

§ 22. Edmund Ibonsidb, April 23rd to Nov. 30th, 1016.— By the 
small party who had remained faithful to the royal cause, Edmund, 
whose hardy valour procured him the name of Ironside, was now 
elected king. Meanwhile Canute had arrived at London, where, as 
the bridge impeded his operations, he caused a canal to be dug on 
the south bank of the river, through which he conveyed his ships. 
He also surrounded the city on the land side with a deep trench, 
hoping by these means to cut off the supplies. But these measures 
failing, as well as a general assault, Canute proceeded to the 
western districts, where Edmund was engaging the Danes with 
considerable success. But, after the total defeat of his army at 
Assington in Suffolk, the Danish and English nobility obliged the 
two kings to come to a compromise, and divide ^e kingdom 
between them. Canute obtained Mercia, East Anglia, and North- 
umbria, which he had entirely subdued ; the southern pai*s were 
assigned to Edmund. This prince died about a month afterwards, on 
the 30th of November, murdered, as was said, by the machinations 
of Edric, the ealdorman of Mercia, who thus made way for the 
succession of Canute the Dane to the crown of all England. 

* Knut is the proper orthography of I should be pronounced with the accent od 
the name. Canute is a corruption, and I the last syUable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DANES AND ANGLO-SAXONS FROM THE REIGN OP CANUTE TO THE 
NOBMAN CONQUEST, A.D. 1016-1066. 

§ 1. Accession of Canute. First acts of his reign. Marries Emma of Nor- 
mandy. § 2. Rise of earl Godwin. § 3. Canute's devotion. His re- 
proof of his courtiers. § 4. He reduces the king of Scotland. His 
death. § 5. Division of the kingdom. Reign of Harold Harefoot. 
§ 6. Reign of Hardicanute. § 7. Accession of Edward the Confessor. 
§ 8. Influence of the Normans. Revolt and banishment of earl God- 
win. § 9. William, duke of Normandy, visits England. Return oi 
earl Godwin : his death. Rise of Harold. § 10. Si ward restores 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. § 11. Edward invites his nephew from 
Hungary. § 12. Harold's visit to Normandy. § 13. Harold reduces 
Wales ; condemns his brother losti. Aspires to the succession. Death 
of Edward. § 14. His character. § 15. Accession of Harold. William 
assembles a fleet and army. Invasion of Tosti and of Harold Hardrada. 
Battle of Stamford Bridge. § 16. Norman invasion. Battle of 
Hastings. Death of Harold. 

I. The Danish Kings, a.d. 1016-1042. 
§ 1. Canute, 1016-1035. — Edmund Ironside left a brother, Edwy, 
and two half-brothers, Alfred and Edward, the sons of ^thelred by 
his second wife, Emma of Normandy ; as well as two infant sons of 
his own, Edmund and Edward. But immediately after his death, 
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Canute assembled the nobles and clergy at London, and, partly by 
promises and partly by intimidation, was elected king, thus adding 
the dominions of Edmund to his own. This was the first time 
that a king of Wessex had been elected outside the line of Gerdic. 
To add a colour of legitimate right, the assembly is said to have 
declared falsely that Edmund had never designed his kingdom to 
pass to his brothers, and had appointed Canute to be guardian to 
his children. Edwy, the brother of Edmund, was outlawed and soon 
afterwards murdered (1017). Canute sent Edmund's children to 
his half-brother Olaf, king of Sweden, with a secret request to 
put them to death ; but Olaf, too generous to comply, had them 
conveyed to Stephen, king of Hungary, to be educated at his 
court. 

As Alfred and Edward were protected by their uncle Kichard, 
duke of Normandy, Canute, to acquire the friendship of the duke, 
paid his addresses to queen Emma, promising to leave the children 
whom he should have by that marriage in possession of the crown 
of England. Canute was now about 22, and Emma several years 
older.* Eicbard complied with his demand, and sent over his sister 
Emma to England, where she was soon after married to Canute, 
notwithstanding that he had been the mortal enemy of her former 
husband (1017). 

To reward his Banish followers, Canute found himself compelled 
to load the people with heavy exactions. At one time he demanded 
the sum of 72,000 pounds, besides 10,500 more which he levied on 
London alone. But resolving, like a wise prince, that the English 
should be reconciled to the Danish yoke by the justice and impar- 
tiality of his administration, he sent back to Denmark as many of his 
followers as could safely be spared. He made no distinction between 
Danes and English in the execution of justice : and he took care, 
by strict enforcement of the laws, to protect the lives and properties 
of all. In his reign England was divided into four great earl- 
doms — ^Northumberland, East Anglia (including Ea%x), Mercia, 
and Wessex (including all England south of the Thames^ 
1017. Over the first two Canute set Danes, Eric (his sister's hus- 
band) and ThurkilL In the same year the English earl of Mercia, 
Edric, suffered the death he had long deserved for his repeated 
treasons to ^thelred and Edmund, and his earldom was given to 
Leofwine. The earldom of Wessex, which Canute had at first kept 
in his own hands, was bestowed in 1020 on Godwin, the son of 



* Canute had two sons, Harold and 
Sweyn, by another wife or concnbiae, 
Elgiva of Northampton, who was stUl 
Alive. The time of these sons' birth is not 
known with certainty; hut that one at 



least WM already bom is probable ftom 
E^mna's stipulation for the eucoesaion of 
her own offspring. It was doubted by 
many whether they were really the sons 
of Canute. 
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Wulfnotli, an EDglishman,* who had already won the king's favour 
and been made an earl, as some say, of Kent, early in Canute's 
reign. 

§ 2. When Canute had settled his. power in England beyond all 
danger of a revolution, he appears in 1019 to have made a voyage to 
Denmark ; and the necessity oi his affairs caused him frequently to 
repeat the visit, in order to make head against the Wends,t as well 
as against the kings of Sweden and Norway. On one of these occa- 
sions, earl Godwin, observing a favourable opportunity, attacked the 
enemy in the nighty drove them &om their trenches, and obtained 
a decisive victory. Next morning, Canute, seeing the English 
camp entirely abandoned, imagined that his disaffected troops had 
deserted, and was agreeably surprised to find that they were 
engaged in pursuit of the discomfited enemy. Gratified with (his 
success, and the manner of obtaining it, he bestowed Gytha, the 
sister of eari Ulf (who was the king's brother-in-law), in marriage 
upon Godwin, and treated him ever after with entire confidence 
and regard. 

§ 3. This semi-barbarous monarch, who had committed number- 
less murders and waded through slaughter to a throne, had never- 
theless many of the qualities of a great sovereign. He had become 
a Christian either before or at the time of his first election as 
^thelred's successor. He built churches, endowed monasteries, 
and even undertook one, if not two, pilgrimages to Rome. It 
appears, from a letter which he addressed to the English clergy, 
that he must have been in that city in the year 1027, when the 
emperor Conrad II. was also there for the purpose of his coronation- 
From the same letter we learn that he had obtained certain 
privileges for English pilgrims going to Some, and an abatement 
of the large sums exacted from the archbishops for their paUs. On 
the other hand, he enforced the payment of Peter's pence and other 
ecclesiastical dues. 

As an evidence of his mc^animity, tradition refers to Canute 
the following story : — ^When some of his courtiers had launched out 
one day in admiration of his grandeur, he commanded his chair to 
be set on the sea-shore. As the tide rose and the waters approached, 
he bade them recede and obey the voice of their lord, feigning 



* The origin of Earl Godwin stiU re- 
mains a problem. His &ther, Wulfiioth, 
is made by some of the early chroniclers 
A ehnrl (or jjeaaant) near Sherborne ; by 
others, a nephew of Edrio, the traitor 
earl of Merda; by others, a man of rank 
or a child— (** A title nearly synonymous 
with atheling, bnt not confined to 



royalty.**— Thorpe), «ChUd(ctW) Wulf- 
noth, the South Saxon.** Mr. Freeman 
inclines to accept the last statement 
{Norman Oonquutt voL i. Appendix F). 
t The name of TTencU was given by the 
Germans and Scandinaviana to their Sla- 
vonic neighbours. 
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to sit some time in expectation of their submission. But as the sea 
still advanced and began to wet his feet, he turned to his courtiers, 
and said, " The power of kings is but vanity. He only is king who 
can say to the ocean, ITius far shalt thou go and no farther J* 
And from that time he never bore his crown. 

§ 4. The only memorable action which Canute performed, after 
his return from Home, was an expedition against Malcolm II., king 
of Scotland, whom he reduced to subjection, with two under kings^ 
one of whom was Macbeth (1031). Canute died at Shaftesbury 
in 1035, leaving by his first marriage two sons, Sweyn and Harold, 
and by Emma another son, named, from his bodily streugtb, 
Harthacnut or Hardicanute. To the last he had given Denmark ; 
on Sweyn he had bestowed Norway ; and Harold was in England 
at the time of his father's death. 

§ 6. Harold I. Habefoot, 1035-1040. — ^According to Canute's 
marriage contract with Emma, Hardicanute should have succeeded 
him on the English throne : but the absence of that pHnce in Den- 
mark, as well as his unpopularity among the Danish part of the 
population, caused him to lose one-half of the kingdom. Leofric, 
now earl of Mercia, supported the pretensions of Harold, whose 
presence in England was of great service to his cause, whilst the 
powerful earl Grodwin embraced the cause of Hardicanute. A civil 
war was, however, averted by a compromise. It was agreed that 
Harold should retain London, with all the provinces north of the 
Thames, while the possession of the south should remain to Hardi- 
canute. Till that prince should appear and take possession of his 
dominions, Emma fixed her residence at Winchester, and established 
her authority over her son's share of the partition, aided by Godwin, 
who governed it already as earl. 

Edward and Alfred, Emma's sons by iBthelred, still cherished 
hopes of ascending the throne. Their mother had sacrificed their 
claims on her marriage with Canute. Their uncle, duke Robert of 
Normandy, had threatened, or even attempted, an invasion on their 
behalf (1029 or 1030).* The details of the story are differently 
told, but the'English account is as follows : "This year the innocent 
aetheling Alfred, son of king ^thelred, came hither (1036), and 
would go to his mother (Emma), who resided at Winchester ; but 
this earl Gkxiwin would not permit, nor other men also, who could 
exercise much power ; because the public voice was then really in 
favour of Harold, though it was unjust. Godwin hindered him, set 
him in durance, and dispersed his companions. Some were slain, 
some sold for money, some burned, blinded, mutilated, and scalped. 

* The obscurity of this period is due I Engliah, Norman, German, and Scandin* 
to the great conflict of the authoritiea 1 vian. (See Note A.) 
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No bloodier deed was done in this country since the Danes came. 
The 89theling was carried to Ely. As soon as the ship neared the 
land, they blinded him and committed him to the monks. After he 
died he was buried at the west end nigh to the steeple in the south 
porch." * The death of Alfred resulted in the election of Harold, who 
was " chosen over all for king ; " the people forsaking Hardicanute 
•* because he stayed too long in Denjnark " (1037). Fearful lest 
a similar fate should befal Edward, his mother sent him over to 
the continent. She herself shortly after was driven out,* " with- 
out any mercy, against the stormy weather," and took refuge with 
count Baldwin at Bruges. These were the only memorable actions 
performed in the reign of Harold, who, from his agility in hunting, 
apparently his only accomplishment, obtained the name of Harefoot, 
He died on the 17th March, 1040. 

§ 6. Hardicanute, 1040-1042. — On the intelligence of his 
brother's death, Hardicanute immediately proceeded to London, 
where he was acknowledged king of all England without opposition. 
His first act was to disinter the body of his brother Harold. The 
corpse was decapitated and thrown into the Thames; but being 
found by a fisherman, was buried by the Danes of London in their 
cemetery at St. Clement's. Little memorable occurred in this reign. 
Hardicanute renewed the imposition of Danegeldf and obliged the 
nation to pay a great sum of money to the fleet which brought him 
from Denmark. The discontent in consequence ran high in many 
places, and especially at Worcester, which was set on fire and plun- 
dered by the soldiers. Hardicanute died suddenly about two years 
after his accession, whilst in the act of raising the cup to his lips at 
a marriage festival at Lambeth (a.d. 1042). 

IL The Kingdom is eebtored to the line op Cerdic, 
A.D. 1042-1066. 

§ 7. Edward the Confessor, 1042-1066.— The death of Hardi- 
canute seemed to present to the English, a favourable opportunity 
for recovering their liberty and shaking off the Danish yoke. 
Edward the setheling was in England on his half-brother's demise ; 
and though the son of Edmund Ironside was the more direct heir of 
the West Saxon family, his absence in so remote a country as Hun- 
gary appeared a sufficient reason for his exclusion. The claims of 
Edwaid were supported by Godwin, who only stipulated that he 
should marry the earl's daughter Editha, as he did two years later, 
Edward was crowned king with every demonstration of duty and 

* This account of the Anglo-Samon I discuasion see Freeman's yarman Can' 
Cft«m»cl« agrees with Florence of Worces- quett, vol. 1. pp. 642-660. 
ter and Simeon of Durham. For fuller 1 
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affection ; and, by the mildness of his character, he soon reconciled 
the Danes to his administration. 

One of the first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma of 
the immense treasures which she had amassed, " because she had 
done for him less than he would, before he was king, and also since." 
She was immured for the remainder of her life at Winchester, but 
he carried his rigour against her no farther. As she was unpopular 
in England, the king's severity, though exposed to some censure, 
met with no general disapprobation. 

§ 8. But, though freed from the incursions of the Danes, the 
nation was not yet delivered from the dominion of foreigners. 
Edward, having been educated in Normandy, had contracted an 
affection for the nuumers of that country. The court was filled 
with Normans, who by their superior culture and the partiality 
of Edward soon rendered their language, customs, and lawE 
fashionable in England. The church, above all, felt the influence 
of these strangers, some of wh(Hn were appointed to eccleaastical 
dignities, and Robert, a Norman, was even promoted to the see of 
Canterbury (1051). These proceedings paved the way to the Nor- 
man Conquest, and excited the jealousy of earl Godwin and the 
English. Besides the southern parts of Wessex, Gk)dwin had the 
counties of Kent and Sussex under his government. His eldest 
son, Sweyn, possessed the same authority in the northern parts 
of Wessex and in the south of Mercia, that is, in the counties 
of Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Somerset, and Hereford; whilst 
Harold, his second son, was earl of East Anglia, including Essex. 
The enormous influence of this family was supported by immense 
possessions and powerful alliances; and the abilities, as well as 
ambition, of Godwin contributed to render him still more dan- 
gerous. He was opposed by Leofric and Siward, the earls of 
Mercia and Northumbria; and another earldom (including the 
shires of Warwick and Worcester) was carved out of Mercia for 
Balph, the king's nephew, a Frenchman.* 

It was not long before the animosity against the Norman fiavourites 
broke out into action. Eustace, count of Boul<^e, the stepfather 
of Ralph the earl, having paid a visit to the king, passed by Dover on 
his return (1051). One of his train, being refused admittance into a 
lodging which had been assigned to him, attempted to make his way 
by force, and in the contest wounded the owner of the house. The 
inhabitants flew to his assistance ; a tumult ensued, in which nearly 



* He was the son of Ooda, the king's 
sister, hy her first hnsband, Drogo of 
Mantes, and commanded the Norman 
meroenaries. As leaders in war, the earls 



were also called dnkes (from the Latii» 
dux), Jnst as the ealdormen had been 
called hereU^fOi. 
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20 persons were killed on each side; and Eustace, overpowered 
by numbers, was obliged to save his life by flight from the fury of 
the populace. On the complaint of Eustace, the king gave orders 
to Godwin, in whose government Dover lay, to punish the inhabi- 
tants ; but " the earl would not agree, because he was loath to 
Injure his own followers." Touched in so sensible a point, Edward 
threatened Godwin with the utmost effects of his resentment if he 
persisted in his disobedience. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Gk>dwin, he had the good 
fortune, the policy, or the skill, to appear in the present conjuncture 
as the patriotic defender of the English cause against the foreign 
predilections of his sovereign. He had now gone too far to retreat, 
and therefore he and his sons, Sweyn and Harold, assembled their 
forces oa the Gotswold Hills, for the purpose of overawing the king 
and compelling him to redress the grievances of the nation. But 
the two earls, Leofric of Mercia, and Siward of Northumberland, 
with the French earl Ridph, embraced the king's cause, and assem- 
bled a numerous army. To avdd bloodshed it was agreed, on the 
proposal of Leofric, to refer the quarrel to the Witan ; but when 
Godwin approached London for that purpose, his followers dropped 
away, and he found himself outnumbered. Sweyn was declared an 
outlaw; Godwin and Harold were summoned to take their trial, but, 
refusing to appear^ unless hostages were given for their safety, they 
were ordered to leave the country within five days. Baldwin, earl 
of Flanders, gave protection to Godwin and his three sons, Sweyn, 
Gurth, and Tostig, the last of whom had married the daughter of 
that prince; Harold and Leofwine, his two other sons, took shelter 
in Ireland with Dermot, king of Leinster. The estates of the father 
and sons were confiscated, their governments given to others ; queen 
Editha was shut up in a monastery at Wherwell, near Andover, 
where the king's sister. was abbess. The greatness of this family, 
onoe 80 formidable, seemed now to be totally supplanted and 
overthrown (1051). 

§ 9. The Norman influence was now again in the ascendant ; and 
before the end of the year, William, duke of Normandy, the king's 
near kinsman, pud a visit to Edward.* But Godwin had flxed his 
authority on too firm a basis, and was too strongly supported by 
alliances both foreign and domestic, not to occasion further disturb- 
ances, and make new efforts for his re-establishment. He fitted out 
a fleet in the Flemish harbours, and being joined at the Isle of 
Wight by his son Harold, with a squadron collected in Ireland, he 
entered the Thames, and, appearing before London, where the 

* William had become duke of Normandy by his father Bobert's death in the 
year of Gannte's death (1035). 
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people were favourably disposed to him, threw everything into 
confusion (1052). The king alone seemed resolved to defend him- 
eelf to the last extremity; but the interposition of the English 
nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin's pretensions, made 
Edward hearken to terms of accommodation, and it was agreed 
that hostages should be given on both sides. At a witena^emSt 
held outside the walls of London, Grodwin and his sons were de- 
clared innocent of the charges laid against them, and were restored 
to their honours and possessions ; the French were outlawed ; the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of London and Dor- 
chester escaped into Normandy. Godwin's death, which happened 
soon after, while he was sitting at table with the king, prevented 
him from further establishing the authority he had acquired 
(1053). As his son Sweyn had died on a pilgrims^ to Jerusalem, 
Godwin was succeeded in his governments and ofiSces by his son 
Harold, now earl of Wessex, who was actuated by an ambition equal 
to that of his father, and was superior to him in address, in insinu- 
ation, and in virtue. By a modest and gentle demeanour he acquired 
the goodwill of Edward, and, gaining every day new partisans by 
his bounty and affability, he proceeded in a more silent and 
therefore a more dangeroua manner to augment his authority. 

§ 10. The death of Siward of Northumbria, in 1065, removed 
the last obstacle to Harold's ambition. Besides his other merits, 
Siward had acquired honour by his successful conduct in the 
only foreign enterprise undertaken during the reign of Edward. 
Duncan I., king of Scotland, the successor of Malcolm XL, was a 
young prince of a gentle disposition, but possessed not the genius 
or firmness required for governing so turbulent a country. Macbeda 
(Macbeth), the powerful chief of Moray, was married to Gruach 
(the Lady Macbeth of Shakspere), whose descent fix)m Kenneth III. 
constituted a claim to the crown for Luliach, her son by a former 
marriage. In one of the frequent petty wars of that turbulent 
realm, Duncan was defeated and murdered on his retreat into 
Moray ; Malcolm Canmore (i.e. Greathead), his son and heir, was 
chased into England, and Macbeth seized the kingdom, which he ' 
ruled ably and well (1040). Some years later, Siward, whose kins- 
woman was married to Duncan, avenged, by Edward's orders, the 
royal cause. He marched an army into Scotland, defeated Macbeth 
at Dunsinane (1054), and set Malcolm on the throne. Macbeth 
and Lulach prolonged the contest till Macbeth was killed at the 
battle of Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire (1056 or 1058). Siward 
died the year after the battle of Dunsinane ; and as his son, Wal- 
theof, appeared too young to be intrusted with the government 
of Northumberland, it was obtained by Harold's influence for his 
own brother Tostig. 
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§ 11. Meanwhile Edward, feeling himself far advanced in life, 
began to think of appointing a successor, and sent a deputation to 
Hungary to invite over his nephew Edward, called the " Stranger," 
or the " Outlaw," son of his elder brother, Edmund Ironside, and 
the only remaining heir of the West-Saxon line. That prince, 
whose succession to the crown would have been easy and undis- 
puted, came to Eugland with his young children, Edgar the 
uetheling, Margaret, and Christina ; but his death, which happened 
a few days after his arrival (1057), threw the king into freih diffi- 
culties. He saw that Harold was tempted by his great power and 
ambition to aspire to the throne, and that Edgar, a mere child, 
was very imfit to oppose the pretensions of so popular and enter- 
prising y rival. In this uncertainty he is said to have cast his 
eye towM-ds his kinsman, William, duke of Normandy, as the only 
person whose power, reputation, and capacity could support any 
arrangement which might be made in his favour, to the exclusion of 
Harold and his family. 

§ 12. In communicating his design to William, Edward, accord- 
ing to some accounts, chose Harold himself as his ambassador, 
commanding him to deliver to the duke a sword and a ring as pledges 
of his intention. But though Harold may have paid a visit to 
the court of the duke of Normandy, the circumstances attending 
it, and even the date, are involved in obscurity. The more probable 
account is that Harold was shipwrecked on the coast of Ponthieu, 
and thrown into prison by count Guy, until his ransom was paid. 
William claimed the prisoner from his vassal, and received Harold 
with honour and kindness; but he employed this opportunity to 
eltort from Harold a promise that he would support his pretensions 
to the English throne, and made him swear that he would deliver 
up the castle of Dover. To render the oath more obligatory, he 
employed an artifice well suited to the superstition of the age. 
Unknown to Harold, he conveyed under the altar, on which Harold 
agreed to swear, the reliques of certain martyrs ; and when Harold had 
ts^en the oath, William showed him the reiiques, and admonished 
him to obseiTe religiously an engagement which had been ratified by 
so tremendous a sanction. Harold, dissembling his concern, renewed 
his professions, and was dismissed with all the marks of confidence 
by the duke, who promised to maintain him in all his possessions, 
and give him his daughter Adeliza in marriage.* 

§ 13. In what manner Harold observed the oath thus extorted 
from him by fear, we shall presently see. Meanwhile, he continued 
to practise every art of popularity ; and fortune threw two incidents 

* Ab no altar in those days waa without its leUoa, this oonld bo no canae fin- 
Harold's astonishment. 
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in his way by which he was enabled to acquire fresh favour. The 
first of these was the reduction of Wales ; tiie second related to his 
brother Tostig, who, as earl of Northumberland, had acted with so 
much cruelty and injustice, that the inhabitants, taking advantage 
of his absence in the south, deposed him, and offered the earldom 
to Morcar, grandson of Leofric (1065). As Morcar led an army of 
his new subjects southwaids, he was joined by his brother Edwin, 
the earl of Mercia. When met at Northampton by Harold, who 
had been commissioned by the king to reduce and chastise the 
Northumbrians, Morcar made so vigorous a remonstrance against 
Tostig's tyranny, that Harold found it prudent to abandon hia 
brother's cause; and, returning to Edward, he persuaded him to 
pardon the Northumbrians and confirm Morcar in his new govern- 
ment. Tostig, in rage, took shelter in B'landers with earl Baldwin, 
his brother-in-law. Emboldened by these successes, as well as by the 
friendship of Morcar and Edwin, and his marriage with the widow 
of king Grriifith, Edwin's sister, Harold now openly aspired to the 
crown. Broken with age and infirmities, Edward died on the 5th of 
January, 1066, in the 65th year of his age and 25th of his reign. 
By some authorities he is said, on his deathbed> to have recom- 
mended Harold for his successor. 

§ 14. This prince, who about a century after his death was 
canonized with the surname of " the Confessor," by a bull of pope 
Alexander III., was the last of the direct Saxon line that ruled in 
England, ^hough his reign was peaceable and fortxmate, he owed 
his prosperity less to his own abilities than to the conjuncture of 
the times. The Danes, employed in other enterprises, no longer 
attempted those incursions which had been so troublesome to all 
his predecessors, and so &tal to some of them. The facility of 
his (Usposition made him acquiesce in the designs of Godwin and 
his son Harold ; and their abilities^ as well as their power, enabled 
them to preserve peace and tranquillity at home. The most com- 
mendable circumstance of Edward's government was his attention 
to the administration of justice, and his compilation, for that pur- 
pose, of a body of laws, collected from the laws of ^thelbert, Ina, 
and Alfred. Though now lost — for the code that passes under 
Edward's name, was composed at a later period — it was long the 
object of affection to the English nation.* Edward was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, which was consecrated only a few days before 
his death. This church was erected by Edward and dedicated to 



* It was not the laws in ibis restricted 
sense that the people demanded— if ever 
they did demand thea— but the milder 
role and administration prevailing before 



the Oonqnest, as compared with the harsher 
rale after the Conquest. But as sndi com- 
plaintB vnder such c i rcttm s fnoe— re imi- 
versal they prove nothing. 
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St. Peter, in pursuiuice of the directions of pope Leo IX., as tho 
condition of the king's release firom a pilgrimage to Borne. Its sit^ 
was previously occupied by a church erected by Sebert, king of 
Essex, which had long gone to ruin. Only a few insignificant 
fragments of this first Norman church in England had survived 
its demolition in the thiiieenth century, when the new mioster was 
commenced by Henry III. in honour of the Confei?sor. Edward 
was the first sovereiga who touched for the king's evil. 

§ 16. Harold II., 1066. — Harold's accession to the throne was 
attended with as little opposition and disturbance as if he had 
succeeded by the most undoubted hereditary title. On the day 
after Edward s death he was crowned and anointed king by Aldred, 
a chbishop of York ; and the whole nation seemed to acquiesce 
ioyfiiUy in his elevation. But in Normandy the intelligence of 
Harold's accession moved William to the highest pitch of indigna- 
tion. He sent an embassy to England, upbraiding him wi^h breach 
of faith, and summoning him to resign immediately possession of 
the kingdom, or at least to keep his promise of marrying William's 
daughter and holding England as his vassal. Harold refused to 
comply. The answer was no other than William expected. He 
assembled a fleet oc nearly 1000 vessels, great and small, and an 
army, variously estimated, from 14,000 to 60,000 men. Several 
European rvlers declared in favour of his claim: but his most 
important ally was pope Alexander II., who proclaimed Harold a 
perjured usurper, denounced excommunication against him an4 his 
adherents, and, the more to encourage the duke of Normandy iu 
his enterprise, sent him a consecrated banner, and a ring with ono 
of St. Peter's hairs in it. 

The first blow, however, was struck by Harold's brother Tostig^ 
who sailed in the spring of the year with a considerable fleet from 
the Flemish port<^, and ravaged the southern and eastern coasts of 
England. Repulsed by earls Morcar and Edwin, he took refuge 
with the Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore. On the appearance of 
a large fleet in the Tyne under Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
Tostig hastened to join his force with the invader, promising him 
half of England as the price of his assistance. Scarborough was 
taken and burned, and the earls Edwin and Morcar were defeated in 
a bloody battle at Fulford ©n the Ouse, near Bishopthorpe. Harold 
now hastened with a large army into the north ; and he reached 
the enemy at Stamford Bridge, near York, called afterwards Battle 
Bridge. A bloody but decisive action was fought on Monday, the 
25th of September, which ended in the total rout of the Norwegians, 
with the death of Tostig and of Harold Hardrada. Harold had 
scarcely time to rejoice in his victory, when he received intelligence 

F 2 
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that the duke of Normandy had landed with a great army in the 
south of England. 

§ 16. The Norman fleet sailed from St. Valery-sur-Somme on 
the 27th of September, and arrived safely at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
on the eve of the feast of St. Michael The army quietly disem- 
barked. The duke himself, as he leaped on shore, happened to 
stumble and fall ; but had the presence of mind, it is said, to turn 
the omen to his advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country.* 

Harold hastened by quick marches to oppose the invader ; but, 
though he was reinforced at London and other places with fresh 
troops, he found himself weakened by the desertion of Edwin and 
Morcar, who kept back the great forces of their earldoms. His 
brother Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, entertaining appre- 
hensions of the result, remonstrated with the king, urging him to 
defer an engagement. The enemy, he said, harassed with small 
skirmishes, straitened in provisions, fatigued with bad weather and 
deep roads during the winter season, which was approaching, would 
fall an easy and a bloodless prey. But Harold was deaf to all these 
remonstrances. He resolved to give battle in person, and for that 
piirpose drew near to the Normans, who had removed their camp 
and fleet to Hastings, where they fixed their quarters (Oct. 13). 

After fruitless negotiations on both sides, the English and 
Normans prepared for the combat. The two camps presented a 
very different aspect : the English spent the time in revelry and 
feasting ; the Normans in silence and prayer. On Saturday morn- 
ing, the 14th of October, the duke called together the most con- 
siderable of his commanders, and made them a speech suitable to 
the occasion. He then ordered the signal of battle to be given. 
The whole army, led on by the minstrel Tai liefer, advanced in 
order and with alacrity towards the enemy, singing the hymn 
or song of Koland, the peer of Charlemagne. 

Barring the road to London, Harold had seized the advantage 
of a rising ground at Senlac, eight miles from Hastings, and re- 
solved to stand on the defensive. He surrounded his camp with a 
stockade, crowned with a fence of wattled branches against the 
Norman arrows. The English, as was their invariable custom, 
fought on foot. The Kentishmen were placed in the van, a post 
which they had always claimed as their due ; the militia, who 
were poorly armed, were posted on the wings ; in the centre, the 
king, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leof- 

* The incident might seem to have been 
borrowed from ancient times ; but its per- 
tinency on this occasion is strengthened by 



the fact that one method of taking i 
sion, according to feudal usage, consisted in 
laying the band on a wall or piece of land. 
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wine, placed himself at the head of his mail-clad bodyguard (or 
house-carls), close to the royal standard. The spot where the 
standard was pitched was long marked by the site of the high 
altar of ** Battle Abbey," which William had vowed to build 
on that very spot in honour of St. Martin. For some hours the 
battle raged with doubtful success, till William commanded his 
troops to make a hasty retreat, and allure the enemy from their 
ground by the appearance of flight. Heated by action, and san- 
guine of victory, the English precipitately followed the Kormans 
into the plain, when William ordered the infantry to face their 
pursuers. Assaulted upon their wings at the same moment by the 
Norman cavalry, the English were repulsed with great slaughter; 
but, being rallied by the bravery of Harold, they were still able to 
maintain their post. The duke tried the same stratagem a second time 
with the same success; but even after this second advantage he 
still found a great body of the English who seemed determined to 
dispute the ground to the last extremity. Ordering his heavy- 
armed infantry to advance, he posted his archers behind them to 
gall the enemy, who, exposed by the situation of the ground, were 
intent on defending themselves against the swords and spears of 
their assailants. The stratagem prevailed- Harold fell, pierced in 
the right eye bj an arrow, while he was fighting with great bravery 
at the head of his men. His body was mangled by a band of Nor- 
man knights, who had vowed to take the standard, and cut their 
way through his valiant body-guards. His two brothers had already 
fallen. Thus the great and decisive victory of Hastings was 
gained, after a battle fought from morning till sunset, with an 
heroic valour on both sides, to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom.* 
The body of Harold, mutilated and defaced beyond recognition, was 
found on the field. William ordered it to be buried on the sea- 
shore under a cairn of stones, the well-known s^n of execration, 
but afterwards allowed it to be removed to the abbey of Waltham, 
founded by Harold. It was entombed beside the high altar of the 
grand Norman church, but again removed to another spot in the 
choir, which was pulled down at the dissolution of the monastery 
(1540). Till then a tor&b used to be shown bearing the inscription : 
" Hic JACET Haroldus infelix.*' 



* Tbe batUe of Hastings is depicted on 
the Bayenz tapestry. This curious piece 
of needlework, 214 feet long and 19 inches 
broad, which is still preserved at Bayeux, 
represents the whole history of the expe- 
dition, as well as the battle. According to 
tradition* it was worked by Matilda, the 
wife of William the Conqueror ; but it was 



more probably worked for the Gonqueror's 
brother, bishop Odo, as an ornament of 
his newly built cathedral at Bayeux. It 
may be regarded not only as a fUthftil 
representation of the costume of the 
period, but as a contemporary authority 
for the history of the invasion, though 
of course from a Norman point of view. 
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A. THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
ANQLO^AXONS. 

1. Introduction. — ^The completeness of 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest has been in- 
ferred flrom the establishment of their 
language in England. Even the British 
names of places yielded to Anglo-Saxon 
ones, with some few exceptions, and 
those chiefly in the border counties 
and in Cornwall. "No one travelling 
tiiroogh England," says Mr. Hallam 
QMiddU Ages, ch. viiL note 4), "would 
discover that any people had ever in- 
habited it before the Saxons, save so far 
as the mighty Rome has left traces of her 
empire in some enduring walls, and a 
lew names that betray the colonial city, 
the Londinium, the Camalodunum, the 
Lindom." It follows that the laws and 
customs of England were mainly of 
German origin. See Stubbs's Constittt- 
tional Hittory qf England^ vol. i., 
chapters i.-iv. 

2. The King and Royal family.-^ 
The Teutonic tribes that invaded Britain, 
like their ancestors in the wilds and 
woods of Germany, had no regular or 
pezTnanent king, but elected a supreme 
head as occasion required, who, as his 
office chiefly consisted in directing their 
warlike expeditions, obtained the name 
of Beretogot or army-leader (in modem 
German herzog, "duke"). Among the 
Saxons and Frisians of the continent 
this state of things continued much longer 
than in England, where the acquisition of 
a territory by conquest raised the vic- 
torious chief to the position of king. 
Thus, in the Anglo-Sa»m CKronicU^ Hen- 
gest and Horsa are hereioga* when they 
come to Britain (448) ; but after the battle 
of Aylesford (455) Hengest and his son 
.£sc took the kingdom (Jeng to rice) ; and 
in 488 JEsc succeeds his fother as king 
Ceyning),* that title being now first given 
to one of the conquerors. So Ccrdic and 
Qynric come as edldormcn (495), and in 
519 they take the kingdom (rice) of the 
West-Saxons. The fact that, in each of 
these cases, the son is named as becoming 

* Thte word is ■uppowd to b« of Skiucrlt arivin. 
meiuitng " Pather of Um FamUjr." (8m Stubbs' 
Gout HJrt. vol. L p^ 140J 



king with his &tber, stamps the office aft 
once with a certain hereditary character, 
which was wanting in the old German 
eUctioe chieftainship. In the early 
period of the Anglo-Saxon occupation the 
kingly dignity remained really or nomi- 
nally elective; but the crown was re- 
Uined in the royal liamily, except in 
great emergencies, where (as with Canute 
and William) the hard &ct of conquest 
was veiled under the form of election. 
There was, however, no fixed rule of 
succession. If the eldest son of the 
deceased monarch was qualified, he had 
the preference, but not without the 
consent of the great council, whidi was 
often merely formal; their authority in 
thte or other matters varying according 
to the power and character of the monarch. 
But if he was a minor, or otherwise di«- 
qualified, he was sometimes set aside, 
and another apjwinted from the reign- 
ing family. The right of election appears 
to have belonged to the whole nation, 
but it was really exercised by the Witan, 
consisting of the prelates and the nobles, 
the share of the people in the act being 
confined to the acclamations of such as 
might happen to be present at the "hal- 
lowing" of the king. This ceremony, 
which included both coronation and unc- 
tion, performed by the bishops, signified • 
religious sanction of the king's authority. 
In the same spirit, the king took an 
oath that he would govern rightly, and, 
under the successors of Alfred, when the 
idea of kingly sanctity had grown 
stronger, the people took an oath of 
allegiance. By degrees the kingly power 
grew stronger in England, especially after 
the separate kingdoms became merged 
iuto one. The kings then began to as- 
sume more high-flown titles ; as that of 
Basileus— borrowed from the Bysantine 
court— Imperator, Primicerius, Flavins, 
Augustus, etc. ; some of which are not 
very intelligible. Egbert, however, and 
his five imm«>diat«^ snecessors, contented 
themselves with the title of kings of 
Wessex. Edward the elder assumed the 
style of "king of the Angles" (rex 
Anglorum), whilst Athelstan called him- 
self " king of all Britain " (totius Britan- 
niie monarohus, rex, or rector), and was 
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4he firat to introdnoe the iSreek name of 
jHuUeut. Edwy and Edgar are remark- 
aUb for tbeir pompoas titles. 

The king, like the rest of his ral^eGts, 
had a wergild, or fixed price for his life, 
the amount of which varied in different 
Ipingdoms, bat was of conrBe oonaideraUy 
higher than that of his most distingnished 
sntiJectB. This was increased ^7 Alflred, 
who made the compassing of the king's 
death a capital ofTenee, attended with 
txmfiscation. The king's sons, or, in 
their defeinlt, those who had the next 
pretension to the snooeeeion, were called 
athaingsy or nobles.* The consort of 
an Anglo-Saxon king was styled em> 
phatlcally " the wife " Ccwen), " the lady " 
(hictfdige). She was crowned and con- 
secrated like him, had a separate conrt, 
and A separate property, besides her 
dowry, or •« morning gifts" (morgen^fu). 

3. DivitUm qf ran**.— The whole free 
population of England nnder the rank of 
toyalty may be divided into two main 
dasees of eorlt (earls) and eeorl« (chnrls); 
that is, gentle and simple, or nobles and 
yeomen. 

JSaldormen. — In ancient times the 
alEedrs of each tribe were directed by 
the ddert (ealdorman, alderman), which 
name thus became synonymous with 
ehitf. Hence ealdorman was the chief 
title of nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. 
It was the next rank after the king, and 
was applied to any man in authority, but 
more especially to the governor of a shire, 
or a large district including several 
shires. The title of ecUdorman corre- 
sponds to the princeps of Tacitus, the 
tatrapa or stAtngulut of Bede, the dux 
of the Latin chroniclers, and the coma 
of the Normans. The office was properly 
elective, but in the larger districtb or 
Bub-kingdoms it was to a considerable 
extent hereditary. In this case, the elec- 
tion apparently required the consent of the 
king and the Wiian. In the llth century, 
nnder the Danish monarchs, an important 
change was introduced in the appellation 
of ranks. The word eorl lost its general 
sense of good birth, and became an 
official title, equivalent to alderman, 
and was applied to the governor of a 
shire or province. In this sense, both 
the word eorl and the Danish jarl came 
to be merged in the title earl. The term 

* JMiOina to a uitroiijnnie from jBUM, 
" noble/' irtikh forma tbe prefix of M> many of th« 
Anglo-Saxon namea. 



earl as a general designation of nobility 
was now sappUnted by ihafne; and hence 
in the later period of Anglo-Saxon muni- 
ments we find IhoM opposed to ceorl, as 
eorl is in the earlier (Hallam's JNddle 
Agei, vol. U. pp. 360, 361). The ealdor- 
num, or earl, and blahop were of equal 
rank, whilst the archMshop was equal to 
the csthding, or member of the royal 
house. After the Morman Conquest the 
title of alderman seems to have been 
restricted to the magistrates of cities and 
boroughs. 

manes.^Next in degree to the alder- 
man was the thane (A.S. tkegen or 
ihegn).* There were different degrees of 
thanes, the highest being those called 
king's thanes, the warrior comita of the 
king. It was necessary that the lessen 
thane should have five hides of land (about 
600 acres); whilst the qualification of 
the alderman was forty, or eight times 
as much. This class formed a nobility f 
arising fh>m office or service ; but subse- 
quently the hereditary possession of land 
produced an hereditary nobility ; and at 
length it became so much dependent upon 
property, that the mere possession of five 
hides of land, together with a chapel, 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell, converted a 
churl into a thane. In like manner, as 
we have seen, by a law of Athelstan 
(which, however, was perhaps only a 
confinnation of an ancient charter), 
a merchant who had made three voyages 
on his own account became a thane. 
The thane was liable to military service, 
and was therefore on a par with the eguea, 
or knight.. Probably he had a vote in 
the national council. 

(korls or dkurb.—Between the thane 
and the serf, or slave, was the churl or 
freeman (sometimes also called /rt^an ; 
in Lat. villanus; Norm, villain). But 
every man was obliged by law to place 
himself nnder the protection of some 
lord, failing which he might be seised 
as a robber. The ceorls were for the 
most part not independent fireeholders, 
and cultivated the lands of their lords, 
on which they were bound to reside, and 

* Commonlr derived from fhMfnia/n, " to Mm," 
as If the king^s Mnrant But the proper meaning 
of the word aeemi to bea tPorHor; and the ncond 
senae of aorvlce came from the mUltaiy aerrioe 
lenderBd W the thanea. 

f It baa often been atated Hwt tbera waa no 
nobaitjr of blood, except in the roral Hamlly. Mr. 
Stubba thfaiks that a claas of noblea. deaoended 



from the ancient aettlers {foriet and tethel), were 
gradually merged hi the ctaua of noUes by ofllce 
aad aefTlce (Stubb^ Conat Htat roL L p. 191). 
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could not quit, though in other respects 
they were freemen. But there were 
several conditions of oeorls, who in the 
Domesday Book form two-fifths of the 
registered inhabitants. We have already 
seen that the oeorl might acquire land, and 
that, if he obtained as much as five hides, 
he became forthwith a thane. Hence 
there must have been many oeorls in 
England who were independent free- 
holders possessing less than this quan- 
tity of land, (probably the Socmanni or 
Socmen of Domesday Book), whom Mr. 
Hallam describes as "the root of a 
noble plant, the firee socage tenants, of 
English yeomanry, whose independence 
has stamped with peculiar features both 
our constitution and our national charac- 
ter " (Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 274). 

f!erf 8.— The lowest class were the serfs, 
or servile population (tAeouxu, esnas), 
of whom 25,000 are registered in Domes- 
day Book, or nearly one-eleventh of the 
registered population. Slaves were of 
two kinds — hereditary or i>enal. A tree 
Anglo-Saxon could become a slave only 
through crime, or delhult of himself or 
forefathers in not paying a wergild; 
or by voluntary sale— the father having 
power to sell a child of seven, and a 
child of thirteen having power to sell 
itself. The great majority of slaves 
probably consisted of captured Celts or 
their descendants: a conclusion which 
seems to be corroborated by the fact that 
this class was by far the most numerous 
towards the Welsh bordere, and that 
several Celtic words preserved in our 
language relate to menial employment. 

CUrgy.— The clergy occupied an in- 
fluential station in society. They took 
a great share in the proceedings of the 
national council; and in the court of 
the shire the bishop presided along 
with the alderman. This influence was 
a natural result of their superior learn- 
ing in those ignorant ages, as well as 
of the veneration paid to their sacerdotal 
character. 

4. 2*« Witena-g^rndt— The great na- 
tional council (correpponding at first with 
the concilium pHn^ipum of Tacitus), 
whether of each state, like Kent or Wessex, 
or of the whole united kingdom of the 
Angles and Saxons, mnst not be conceived 
of as a popular assembly, Uke the folkmoot 
of each shire. It was called Witenorgemot, 
assembly of the Witan (sapienta), wise, 
able, or noble men. Its constitution. 



numbers, and privileges are quita l- 

tein. It was generally composed, accord- 
ing to the expression, of bishops, abbots, 
and ealdormen, and of the noble and 
wise of the kingdom ; but who these last 
were is uncertain. Probably they com- 
prised the royal, if not the lower, thane^. 
But it is now generally admitted that the 
ceorls had not the smallest share in the 
deliberation of the national assembly; 
that no traces exist of elective deputies, 
either of shires or cities; and that the 
Saxon Witena-^emdt cannot therefore be 
considered as the prototype of the modem 
Parliament. The Anglo-Saxon laws are 
declared to have been made (in varied 
phraseology) by the king, with the counsel 
or consent of the Witan, or the urise. They 
are found associated with the king in 
making grants of land and in taxation; 
and they exercised both civil and criminal 
judicature. Sometimes they elected the 
kings, and, when they could, deposed 
them. From the names subscribed to 
extant acts, the Witen<i-gem6i mxaih&ve 
been a small assembly, their number, 
time, and place of meeting depending 
apparently on the pleasure of the king. 

6. JHvision of the $oil. Folc-land 
and Boc-land. — The soU of England 
was distributed in the manner usual 
among the Germans upon the conti- 
nent. Part of the land remained the 
property of the state, and part was 
granted to individuals in perpetuity as 
freeholds. The former was called Fblc- 
land, the land of the folk, or the people, 
and might either be occupied in com- 
mon, or parcelled out to Individuals for 
a term, on the expiration of which it 
reverted to the state. The land de- 
tached from the folC'land, and granted 
to individuals in perpetuity as freehold, 
was called Boc-land, from boc, a book 
or writing, because the possession of such 
estates was secured by a deed or charter. 
Originally they were conveyed by some 
token, such as a piece of turf, the branch 
of a tree, a spear, a drinking-horn, &c.; 
and in the case of lands granted to the 
church, these tokens were solemnly de* 
posited upon the altar. There are 
instances of such conveyances as late 
as the Conquest. The title to land thai 
conveyed seems to have been equally 
valid with that of hoc-land ; but the latter 
name can be applied with propriety only 
to sjch land as was conveyed by writing. 
Boc-land was exempt from all public 
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bforthttDS, except those called the trinoda 
necMn'tcu, or liability to military service, 
and of contributing to the repair of fort- 
resses and bridges (fyrdf burhrbdt^ and 
Ifrycge^t). Boc-kmd was granted by 
the king with the consent of the Witan-' 
it oonld be held by freemen of all ranks, 
and even bequeathed to females; bat in 
the latter case only in usufruct, reverting 
after the death of a female holder to the 
male line. After the Norman conquest 
we hear no more of /'olc-Zand.* what re- 
mained of it at that period became terra 
regit, or crown-land: except a remnant, 
of which there are traces in the common 
lands of the present day. This was a 
consequence of the feudalism introduced 
by the Normans, by which all England 
was regarded as the demesne of the king, 
held under him by feudal tenure. 

6. £%tres.— The territorial division of 
shires or counties, though ancient, was 
not common in England. They are fii-st 
mentioned in connection with Weesex 
and the lawA of king Ina. The smaller 
kingdoms and their subdivisions fell 
naturally into shires, as Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Essex, and Norfolk and Suffolk 
in East Anglia. At what time the 
complete distribution of counties was 
effected is unknown; but they existed 
undoubtedly in their present state at the 
time of the Conquest. The counties of 
York and Lincoln, apparently from their 
great size, were divided, probably by the 
Danes, into thirds called tredingt^ which, 
under the corrupt name of ridings, still 
exist in the former. In the later Anglo- 
Saxon times a Mcir-gemot (shire-mote, or 
oounty court) was held twice a year— in 
the beginning of May and October^ 
in which all the thanes were entitled 
to a seat and a vote. Its functions were 
Judicial, and it was presided over by the 
ealdorman, or earl— the executive governor 
of the county— and by the bishop; for 
the ecclesiastical dioceses were originally 
identical with the counties. Hume Justly 
remarks that, among a people who lived 
in so simple a manner as the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Judicial power is always of 
more importance than the legislative; 
and the thanes were mainly indebted for 
the preservation of their liberties to their 
possessing the Judicial power in their own 
oounty courts. The icir-gertfa (shire- 
leere, sheriff) was the executive officer 
appointed by the king to carry out the 
decrees of the court, to levy distresses. 



take charge of prisoners, &c The sheriff 
was at first only an assessor, but in pro- 
cess of time he became a Joint president, 
and ultimately sole president. This court 
survived the Conquest; and it is the 
opinion of Mr. Hallam that it contri« 
buted in no small degree to fix the 
liberties of England by curbing the feudal 
aristocracy (^Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 277). 

7. ^um(red«.— Division into hundreds 
was ancient among the Teutonic races, 
and is mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 6 
and 12). It had a personai basis. Each 
pagut, or district, composed of several vid 
(villages or townships), sent its 100 
warriors to the host, and its court had 
100 assessors with the princqn (or ealdor- 
man), and both these may possibly re- 
present 100 fr«e families to which the 
land of the district was originally allotted 
(Stubbs, Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 31). This, 
however, is only an hypothesis. In Eng- 
land the constitution of the hundreds if 
so anomalous, that it is impossible to 
ascertain the principle on which it was 
formed. Some of the smaller shires pre- 
sent the greatest number of hundreds; 
but this may have arisen from their being 
more densely populated. In the time of 
Edward the Confessor, the hundreds of 
Northamptonshire seem to have consisted 
of 100 hides of land. In the north of 
England the wapentake corresponded to 
the hundred of the southern districts. 
The name, which literally signifies " the 
touching of arms," was derived from the 
ceremony which took place on the in- 
auguration of the chief magistrate, when, 
having dismounted flrom his horse, he 
fixed his spear in the ground, which was 
then touched with the spears of those 
present. The hundred-mote, or court of 
the hundred, was held by its own hundred- 
man under the sheriff's writ, and was • 
court of Justice for suitors within the 
hundred. But all important cases were 
decided by the county court; and in 
course of time the Jurisdiction of the courl 
of the hundred was confined to the punish- 
ment of petty offiences and the mainte- 
nance of a local police. 

8. The Towruhip or Vittage (vicus, 
nUata; tAn, t&n$cipe) was the territorial 
unit of the system, and ia itself based on 
the family, which is its original unit. The 
first element in the state was the indi- 
vidual freeman; his first relation to the 
community to that of the funily ; and the 
tie of kindred inu^lmrk) was the first 
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eonstltiitbmal tiOBd. A ho&f of kfnsiiMn, 
bol4ing a district of land as their common 
property, and having their homesteadi 
clnstered together in its midst, is the first 
general type of a <}ermanic oonunnnity ; 
and the original bond of kindred may 
probably still be traced in many of the 
names of places in England which end in 
the patronjrmic inff (with or without a 
local termination, as ham (home), ton 
(town), ftc. Bat tiiednster of homesteads 
formed the village (views, vriek\ or, with 
regard to its endosore (tH^X the town 
or township. When fortified, it be- 
came the borongh (bur^i).* The land 
aronnd It, whether acquired by original 
colonisation, or (as must hare been nsnally 
Che case in England) a divirion of territory 
allotted to a certain number of favour- 
ites, who cultivated it In common, and 
severed fh)m neighbouring settlements 
by a belt of the original forest or 
waste, fomied the mark.f But as no 
certain traces of the mark are to be fbund 
In England, the basis of our political 
organization must rather be sought In the 
township. **The historical township is 
the body of allodial owners who have 
advanced beyond the stage of land-com- 
munity, retaining many vestiges of that 
organisation; or, the body of tenants 
of a lord, who regulates them, or allows 
them to regulate themselves, on prin- 
ciples derived flram the same" (Stubbe, 
I. p. 85). ** It may represent the original 
allotment of the smallest subdivision of 
the firee community, or the settlement 
of the kindred colonising on their own 
account, or the estate of the great pro- 
prietor who has a tribe of dependants. 
Its headman is the tAn^ffer^a (town- 
neve), who in the dependent townships 
is of course nominated by the lord, but 
In the independent ones may have been 
originally a chosen oflBcer, although, when 
the central power has become stronger, 
be may be (as in the Frank viUa) the 

• " The MtM to oriofaianr tbe endonrs orhedgB, 
whether of the lingle tmn" (sUU called in Boot- 
land the town), " or of the endoaed Tillage, m the 
burh is the fortifled hooae of the powerM num. 
The oomepomdlag word in None Is gwdr, our 
partk or tford. The equivalent Gemoan termina- 
tion is hetm, our ham; the Danhb form is fty 
(NorMMEs German ftau). The notion of Om dor/ 
or thorpe aeems to stand a little father from the 
primitive aettlement"-«tabbe. Const Hist r&L L 
p^8S.note. 

. t On the whole saldeet of the naric lyitMB. see 
Btubbs, L e. p. 8S, and the authorities there quoted, 
and mptcUOj Or Heniy Maine. On ViHagt Com- 



nominee of the king, or of his oiBoer ** 
(Ibid. p. 83). 

9. Tytkingt, PrwnkpUdg^-^ln the 
later Anglo-Saxon times, and in the 
southern districts of England, we also find 
another smaller subdivision, the taathingt 
or tything, i.e. teivtk pari (of the hundred)^ 
or caUeeHoa nf ten, synonymous la 
towns with toard. Every man, whoas 
rank and property did not afford a« 
ostensible guarantee for his good otrndoot* 
was compelled, after the reign of Athel- 
stan,toflnda0nxety (tor^). This surety 
was afforded by the tythings, the mem- 
bers of which formed, as it were, a per- 
petual bail for one another's appearaaea 
in cases of crime; with, apparently, an 
ultimate responsibility if the criminU 
escaped, or if his estate proved inadequate 
to defiray the penalty incurred. In thia 
view the ^things were also called friHK' 
borhs, or securities for the peace ; a4eiiB 
which, having been oomq^ted into fri" 
borg, gave rise to the Norman appellation 
ai franiipUdg€. The institution seems 
to have existed only partially in th« 
north of England, where it was called 
<ienmafmata(s(tenman'stale). Whether 
the tjfthing arose out of the township or 
was a separate association of fireemen by 
tern is very doubtfoL 

10. Funishmentt. — Almost every of* 
fence could be expiated with money; 
imd in cases of murder and bodily in- 
juries, not only was a price set upon the 
corpseb called wergUdt or Uodgxid, or 
simply toer or leod,* but there was also 
a tariff for every part of the body, down 
to the teeth and nails. Considerable 
value seems to have been set on personal 
appearance, tm the loss of a man's beard 
was valued at 20 shillings, the breaking 
of a thigh at only 12 ; the loss of a firont 
tooth at 6 shOUngs, the breaking of a rib 
at cmly half that sum. In the case of a 
freeman this price was paid to his rela- 
tives, in that of a slave to his master. 
In this regulation wo see but little ad- 
vance upon that barbarons state of socie^ 
in whidi, in the absence of any public 
or general law, each family or tribe 
avenges its own injuries. The wergiUL 
is merely a substitute for personal ven- 
geance. The amount of the loef^rild 
varied according to the rank and property 
of the individual, and in this sense every 
man had truly his price. For this pur^ 

« Wer and feeclhoth dgnUy imm, and ^M 
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pose all aodety below the' rank of the 
royal family and of an ealdonnan waa 
divided into three classes: first, the 
twyhynd man or ceorl, whose werffild, ac- 
cording to the laws of Merda, was 200 
shillings ; secondly, the aizhynd man, or 
lesser thane, whose toergUd was 600 shil- 
tings ; and thirdly, the royal thane whose 
death oonld not be compensated under 
1200 shillings. The wergild of an ealdor- 
man was twice as much as that of a 
royal thane; that of an SBtheling three 
times, that of a king comm<aly six times 
as much. The valtie of a man's oath was 
also estimated by his property. The evi- 
dence of a thane In a court of Justioe 
counterbalanced that of 12 eeorls, and that 
of an ealdonnan the oath of 6 thanes. In 
cases of foul or wilful murder (^morth), 
arson, and theft, capital punishment was 
sometimes inflicted, If the injured party 
preferred it to the acceptance of a wer- 
gild. Treason was a capital crime. Ban- 
ishment was a customary punishment 
for atrocious crimes. The banished crimi- 
nal became an outlaw, and was said to 
bear a wolfs head ; so that if he returned 
and attempted to defend himself it was 
lawful for any one to slay him. Cutting 
off the h^ndsand feet was another punish- 
ment for theft. Adultery, though a penal 
offence, might be expiated, like murder, 
with a fine. 

11. Courte qf /uifa'ce.— The two prin- 
dpal oonrts of Justice were the shire- 
mote, or county court, and the hundred- 
mote, of the constitution of both of 
which we have already spoken. From 
the county court an appeal lay to the 
king. In the county court, as observed 
above, all the thanes had a right to vote ; 
but as so large and tumultuous an as- 
sembly was found inconvenient, it gradu- 
ally became the custom to intrust the 
finding of a verdict to a committee usually 
consisting of 12 of the principal thanes, 
but sometimes of 24, or even 36: and 
in order to form a valid Judgment it was , 
necessary that two-thirds of them should 
concur. In the northern districts these 
judges were called lawmen (lahmen). 
Their decisions were submitted for the 
approval of the whole court. The accused, 
who was obliged to give security (JborK) 
for his appearance, might clear himself 
by his own oath, together with that of 
a certain number of compurgators or 
fellow-swearers who were acquainted 
with him as neighbours, or at all events 



resident within the Jurisdiction of tiM 
court. The compurgators therefore were 
witnesses to character, and their functions 
cannot be at all compared to those of a 
modem Juryman. The thanes, or loAmen, 
who found the verdict, bore a nearer 
resemblance to a Jury : yet it is evident, 
firom the mode of trial by compurgation, 
as well as those by ordeal and Judicial 
combat, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, that they were not called upon, 
like a modem Juryman, to form a Judg- 
ment of the fiusts from the evidence and 
cross-examination of witnesses, but from 
their own knowledge of the facts or 
opinion of the accused person.* If the 
accused was a vassal, and his kl<\ford, 
or lord, would not give testimony in his 
fovour, then he was compelled to bring 
forward a triple number of compurgators. 
The accuser was also obliged to produce 
compurgators, who pledged themselves 
that he did not prosecute out of interested 
or vindictive motives. 

Ordeals, or God's Judgments, were only 
resorted to when the accused could not 
produce compurgators, or when by some 
former crime he had lost all title to 
crediUlity. Some forms of ordeal, as the 
consecrated morsel and the cross-proof^ 
were only calculated to work upon the 
imagination ; othersy and the more cus- 
tomary, as those by hot water and fire, 
BuhiJected the body to a painful and 
hazardous trial, from which it is difficult 
to see how even the most innocent person 
could ever have escaped, except through 
the collusion of his Judges. These were 
conducted in a church under the super- 
intendence of the clergy. In the ordeal 
by hot water, the accused had to take 
out a stone or piece of iron with his 
naked hand and arm from a caldron of 
the boiling element; in that by fire, he 
had to carry a bar of heated iron for a 
certain distance that had been marked 
out. In both cases the injured member 
was wrapped up by the priest in a piece 
of dean linen doth, which was secured 
with a seal : and if, on opening the cloth 
on the third day, the wound was found 
to be healed, the accused was acquitted, 
or, in the contrary event, was adjudged 
to pay the penalty of his offence. Ju- 
dicial combats, caUed by the Anglo- 
Saxons eorruitt and by the Danes Jutlim- 
gang, flrom their beiug generally fought 

• Hie origlii of" trial Iviorr li dl wi M wl In a 
note at the end of chapter tIIL 
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on a small TiTer-iBland, though not 
entirely unknown, appear to have been 
much rarer among those people than 
amoi^ their Norman sacoessors. 

Within the verge of the king's court 
an acoosed person enjoyed sanctuary and 
reAige. Its limits, whether permanent 
or temporary, are defined with an exact- 
ness almost lodicTons, and as if there was 
something mi^^lcal in the numbers, to 
be on every side from the burgh gate 
of the king's residence, 3 miles, 3 far* 
longs, 3 acres, 9 feet, 9 palms, and 9 
barleycorns. 

12. (TuOfii.— The municipal guilds of 
the Anglo-Saxons may be traced to the 
heathen sacrificial guilds, an original 
feature of which was the common ban- 
quet. These devil's-guilds, as they are 
termed in the Christian laws, were not 
abolished, but converted into Christian 
institutions. There were even numerous 
ecclesiastical guilds. It was incumbent 
on them to preserve peace, and, in case 
of homicide by one of the members, the 
corporation paid part of the wergild. Jh 
London were aevenl frithrgUdM (peace- 
guilds) of dilferent ranks ; and in the time 
of AthelBtan we find them forming an 
association for the purpose of mutual 
indemnity {gainst robbery. Ealdormen 
are usually found at the heads of the 
guilds as well as of the cities themselves. 
The chief magistrate of a town was the 
wic-ger^at or town-reeve, who appears 
to have been appointed by the king. 
Other officers of the same kind were the 
port-reeve and burgh-reeve. The chief 
municipal court of London was the Hut- 
thing, literally, a court or assembly in a 
house, in contradistinction to one held 
in the open air; whence the modem 
huttings. Tills word was introduced by 
the Northmen, in whose language thifg 
signified any Judicial or deliberative 
assembly. 

13. Onnmeroe, mannert, and eusUmtt. 
—England erjoyed a considerable foreign 
commerce. London was always a great 
emporium: Frisian merchants are found 
there and in York as early as the 8th 
centuiy. Wool was the chief article of 
export, and was received back from the 
continent in a manufactured state. Mints 
were established in several cities and 
towns, with a limited number of privi- 
leged moneyers; and many of the Anglo- 
Saxon coins still preserved exhibit con- 



siderable skilL The Anglo-Saxons loved 
to indulge in hospitality and feasting; 
and at their cheerful meetings it was 
customary to send round the harp, that 
all might sing in turn. The men, as 
well as the women, sometimes wore 
necklaces, bracelets, and ringS, which 
were of a more expensive kind than those 
used by the female sex. We have 
already adverted to king Alfred's taste 
for Jewellery. The Anglo-Saxon ladies 
employed themselves much in spinning ; 
and thus even king Alfred himself calls 
the female part of his fomily «*the 
spindle-side," in contradistinction to the 
jpear, or male side. Hence the name of 
«p<futer for a young unmarried woman. 

B. ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

The Anglo-Saxon language was con- 
verted into modem English by a slow pio> 
cess of several centuries. It still remains 
the essential element of our language, 
all others being but grafts on the parent 
stock. The works of Alfred, and the 
Anglo-Saxon laws before the reign of 
Athelstan, present the language in its 
purest state. On an examination of 
Alfred's translations, Mr. Turner found 
that only about one-fifth of the words had 
become obsolete (Anglo-ScuBont, vol. ii. 
p. 445) ; so that the great bulk of our vo- 
cabulary still remains Anglo-Saxon. The 
period of transition, called by some writers 
the Semi-Saxon, to commonly estimated to 
extend from the middle of the 12th to the 
middle of the 13th century. Ai^Io-Saxon 
became English chiefly through the 
eifects of time ; and though the Norman 
conquest had undoubtedly some influence 
on the process, it was much less than 
has been commonly imagined. A few 
manuscripts of the 13th century are 
written in as pure Saxon as that which 
prevailed before the Conquest. The ad- 
mixture of Norman-French is exemplified 
in our literature, in the latter half of the 
14th century, by the genius and writings 
of Chaucer. 

The Angles and the Saxons introduced 
two slightly different dialects. Subse- 
quently the Danes settled in the districts 
occupied by the Angles, and introduced 
many Scandinavian words. The boundar 
ries between the Anglian and Saxon 
dialects may perhaps be roughly indi- 
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eated by a line drawn from the north 
of Essex to the north of Woroesterahire. 

The earlier specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
literature are metrical; the metre being 
marked by accent and alliteration. The 
oUleat extant specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is the «*Gleeman's Song," the 
author of which flourished towards the 
end of the 4th and beginning of the 5th 
centuries, and consequently before the 
invasion ot England: the oldest MS. of 
the poem, however, is five centuries later. 
Two other poems, also written before 
the Anglo-Saxon migration, are the 
** Battle of Finsburgh " and the " Tale 
of Beowulf." The songs of Csadmon, a 
monk of Whitby, who flourished a little 
before the time of Bede, are probably the 
oldest specimens extant of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry written in this country. Csedmon 
remained for six centuries the great 
poet, sometimes styled the Milton of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Other poems and songs 
are extant, reaching to the llth century. 
One of the noblest specimens of the last 
period is the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Psalms. The most important Anglo- 
Saxon prose works are the C^ronida, 
oomposed at different times, and usually 
cited as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Of king Alfred's works, who must also 
be resided as one of the Anglo-Saxon 
authors, we have already spoken. Other 
prose writers are St. Wul&tan (arch- 
bishop Wulfstan, better known by his 
Latin name of Lupus), and iOlfric, the 
strenuous defender of the English church 
in the llth century against the innova- 
tions of Bome. 

C. THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE, 

called by Florence of Worcester Anglica 
Chronica, comprises a set of seven parallel 
(but not all independent) chronicles, which 
were kept in different monasteries, three 
of them at Canterbury, and the others 
at Winchester, Abingdon, Worcester, and 
Peterborough. Their range varies, but 
all begin either with the landing of 
Julius Caesar or firom the Christian era, 
and the latest (the Peterborough Chroni- 
cle) reaches to the accession of Henry 
II. in 1154. The early portions of the 
Chronicle for the most part follow Bede's 
JBccUHatUcal Hittory; a presQmption 
that (at least, in its present form) the 
CkronicU was compiled after 731. But 
Bede (as he himself tells us) used early 



documents which were compiled in the 
monasteries from the first establishment 
of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and which doubtless embodied the tradi- 
tions (if not written records) of the people 
stnoe their arrival in England. The use 
of these original sources may be traced in 
the Chronicle by entries, relating chiefly 
to the details of the Conquest and other 
military events, which have no place in 
Bede. The first germ of the Chronicle, 
in its collected form, may be traced to 
king Alfired, who— if we may trust the 
Norman metrical chronicle of Oeoffroi 
Gaimar {VJEttorie det Angles; time of 
Henry I.)— -caused an Englith Book (tm 
Itvre Bngleiz) to be written, ** of adven- 
tures, and of laws, and of battles on land, 
and of the kings who made war ; " and this 
** Chronicle (croneir, croniADe), a great 
book," was put forth by authority at 
Winchester, where the king Aoct it 
fattened by a cAain, for ail who wished 
to read it. An early, though probably 
not an original, copy of this Winchester 
C^roniclet forming the portion down to 
▲.D. 891, was presented by archbishop 
Parker to Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (MS. C.C.C. clxUi.). Professor 
Earle traces marks of division, indi- 
cating the composition of successive 
sections of the Chronicle; at the years 
682, 756, 822, and 855, and the hand of 
one editor through the whole portion 
fh>m 455 to 855. At the year 851 we 
have the decisive proof of original con- 
temporary authorship in the use of the 
first person^ and in the phrase, "the 
present day." After Alfired, the marks 
of contemporary authorship are constant 
in this and the other editions of the 
CftronicZe, and the continuations by dif« 
ferent hands may be traced at certain 
epochs. (See the hitroduction to Prof. 
Earle's edition, **Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles parallel, with Supplementaiy 
Extracts from the Others," and Sir T. D. 
Hardy's Ocitaiogue, etc., in the Rolls 
Series). The last complete edition, in the 
Rolls series, exhibits the -chronicles in a 
parallel form, with a translation by 
Bei^amia Thorpe. 

D. AUTHORITIES. 

The principal ancient historical sourcea 
for the Anglo-Saxon times are: Bede, 
C^ronicon and Historia Scclesiastica ; 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Oildas, D* 
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Bxeidio SriUutnia; KcsmioB. EittoHa 
BriUmmm ; Ajuet, De Ednu Gt»tU 
^Sfrtdit Ethelweard, Chtimioon; Flo- 
renoe of Worcester, Civnmioon ; Simeon 
of Dorbam» HUUrna de Otiti* Angtorum, 
oolttintied by John of Hexham ; Henry of 
Hantingplon, Hut. Anglorvm; OeotEh>i 
Oaimar, VBMUnit det EngU», The pro- 
ceding works, 80 fsr as the j extend to the 
Oonqnest, will be found in the Jfimu- 
mtnta Eittoriea Britam/nicat as well as 
in other collections and separate editions. 
In the collection just referred to are also 
contained tiie followii^ anonymoos pieces 
refenring to the period in qnestton: Atif 
maUt Cambria i Brut y lyioyMfrion, or 
Chronicle of the Princes of Wales; Oar' 
men d€ BeUo Hattinffetui. All these are 
in Latin, except the Anglo-Saaeon Cknmi- 
ele, the Bnu y T^wj^aoffUm, and the 
Norman-French poem of Gaimar. To 
these sources may be added Michel's 
Chroniqius Angl(hNormandet. 

The other principal ooUeetions in 
which these and other historical works 
relating to the Anglo-Saxon period will 
be found are: Parker's OoUeetions; 
Savile's Collection; Camden, Anffliea, 
J/armannicck, BibemioOt Oambriea, a 
veUrHnu tcripta; Falman, Quinque 
Striptoru: Gale, EisUnia Aa^glicama^ 
Seriptorei Quinque, and Scriptore* Quin' 
decim; Heame's Collections; Twysden, 
EittorUB Anglieama acriptoru Deoem; 
Sparke, EiMt. Anglieancs acriptcret «»- 
rii; Wharton, Anglia aaera. These 
collections contain the following authors, 
besides most of those already enumerated 
as in the Mmummta EUtorioa: Ailred 
of Bievanhc L{fe qf Mdwcurd the Onk- 
feuor, kc [Twysden]; John Bcomptoo^ 
CkrotUOu [ibid.]; Eadmer, BUtmrIa 
I/4norum,ete.i Bogw Hoveden, AwMles 
[SavUe];* William of Malmesbnry, De 
QutU Begum AngUnvm and De GetiU 
FinUificum Angl. [Savile]; Hugo Can- 
didus, Eistoria [Sparke] ; Peter LangtofI, 
MeMcal Ckronide [Hearne]; St. Neot 
Ckroniam [Gale]; the Ffortt Eittoria^ 
rum, wrongly attributed to Matthew of 
Westminster [Parker]. 

The following anthon are pabUshed 

• InniDhn. ffUt. OnOatuUiuU [Savlto and 
Fuhnanl iii nor psored to be qmrious. 



in the foreign collection of Dndiesnes 
Gervase of Tilbury ; EmmcB AngUa iZc- 
gitia Bnoomium. 

The most complete collection (when 
the plan is ftilly executed) will be tha« 
of JJte Chronidet and Memortais qf' 
Oreat Britain emd IrdanA dMiring tht 
JRddU Aget, publtahed by the authority 
of her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
direction of the Master of the Bolls. 
This series- is in large 8vo. each work 
being intrusted to a competent editor, and 
ftimlshed with historical and critical in- 
troductions, besides notes and (in some 
cases) translations. 

The English translations of a Isiige 
number of the old chnmides in Bohn's 
Antiqnarian Library are of Tarions 
degrees of merit (and demerit), but «f 
use and interest for the English reader. 

The English Historical Sodety has 
published the following works t a (Col- 
lection of Saxon Charters, edited ^ the 
late Mr. J. M. Kemble, under the title 
of Cbdtat D^piomaHcua JBoi Snxomieii 
also, the duronioa of Soger of Wen- 
dover, by the Rev. H. 0. Coxe; and 
valuable editions of Gildas, Nennius, 
Bede, and Bichaxd of Devises* I7 the 
Bev. J. Stevenson. 

The beet modem works on the Anglo- 
Saxon period are: Turner's iTiitory ^tJte 
Anglo-Saxone^ 3 vols. 8vo.; Palgrave*e 
Bi$e and Frogreu qf tike MngliA Oam^ 
mantoetOth during the AngUhSamm 
Period, 2 vols. 4ta, and, EUtery nf 
England, Anglo-Saaon Period [Rtmily 
Library, vol. xxi.] ; Kemble's Saxone i» 
England, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Lappenberg't AifF- 
kmd under the AngUhSamon Kingz, trans- 
lated ftom the German, with additions, 
by Thorpe, 2 vols. 8vo.; Pearson's 
Eistory qf England ; PsnlTs l><^e qf 
King Alfred ; Thorpe's Andent Lawt and 
Institutei qf the Anglo-Saxon Eing$; 
Freeman's Eittory qf the Nortnan (km- 
quest, and Old Englitk Eittory; Pro- 
fessor Stubbs's Documentt Ittuitrative qf 
English Eistory, vol. in end Om- 
stitutional Eistory qf England. On the 
iniluence of the Danes in England, the 
best work is : Worsaee, An Aeeount qf the 
Danes and Norwegians in 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
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SHver Penny of WlHiam the Conqueror, struck at Chester— unique. 
Obverse : -f willeuc bbz ; bust, front face, crowned, with sceptre in right hand. 
Reverse: + vknvlf ok cbsikb; cross potent, in each angle a circle, containing 
respectively paxs. 

BOOK II. 

THE NOEMAN AND EAELY PLANTAGENET 
KINGS. 

A.D. 1066-1199. 



CHAPTER V. 

WILLIAM I.y SUBNAMED THE CONQUEROR, h. 1027 ', T. 1066-1087. 

§ 1. History of Normandy. Rolf the Ganger. William L Longue-^p€e. 
Richard I. Sans-peur. § 2. Richard II. le Bon. Richard III. Robert 
the Deyil. William II. of Normandy and I. of England. § 3. Norman 
manners. § 4. Consequences of the battle of Hastings. Submission of 
the English. § 5. Settlement of the government. § 6. William's returu 
to Normandy. Revolts of the English, suppressed upon William's return 
to England. § 7. New insurrections in 1068. § 8. Insurrections in 
1069. Landing of the Danes. § 9. Deposition of Stigand and the Anglo- 
Saxon prelates. § 10. Last struggle of the English. Conquest of 
Here ward. § 11. Insurrection of the Norman barons. § 12. Revolt of 
prince Robert. § 13. Projected invasion of Canute. Domesday Book. 
War with France and death of William. § 14. Character of William, 
His administration. Forest laws. Curfew-hell. 

§ 1. The Norman conquest produced a complete revolution in the 
manners as well as in the government of the English ; and we must^ 
therefore, here pause a while in order to take a brief siurvey of the 
conquerors in their native homes. 

For a long period the coasts of Gaul, like those of England, were 
ravaged by the Northmen ; and for the greater part of a century 
the monks made the Neustrian churches re-echo with the dismal 
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chant of the litany, A furore Normannorum libera imm, Domine. 
1 hu8 the way was prepared for the final subjugation of the country 
by Rolf, or Rollo, son of the Norwegian jarl Rbgnwald. Hollo is 
said to have been so large of limb that no horse could be found to 
carry him, whence his name of " Rolf the Ganger," or walker. It 
was in November, 876, that Rollo first landed in Neustria; but 
he made no settlement there on that occasion, and he had to fight 
and struggle long before he could obtain possession of his future 
dominions. In 911 the French king, Charles the Simple, conciliated 
him by the cession of a considerable part of Neustria. As a 
condition of this gift, Rollo, next year, abjuring bis pagan gods, 
became a Christian ; was baptised by the archbishop of Rouen, and 
married Gisla, Charles's daughter. After the completion of the 
treaty, when Rollo was required to do homage to Charles for his 
newly acquired domains, the bold Northman started back with 
indignation, exclaiming, Ne si, hy Gott 1 But as the ceremony was 
insisted ©n, Rollo deputed one of his soldiers to perform it ; who, 
proudly raising Charles's foot to his mouth, in a standing position^ 
threw the monarch on his back ! 

Homage performed in such a fashion did not promise a very 
obedient vassal ; and in the course of a few years RoUo's risings and 
rebellions extorted new cessions of territory. But towards the close 
of his life he found it expedient to connect himself more closely with 
the court of France, and he allowed his son William to receive in- 
vestiture from king Charles at Eu. Rollo died in 931. In 933 we 
find his son and successor, Guillanme Longue-6p^e, or William Long- 
sword, doing homage to king Rudolf, and receiving Cornouaille, 
subsequently known as the Cotcntin, from that monarch, thus 
extending the western boundary of Normandy to the sea. The name 
of " Normandy ' (Normannia), however, does not appear till the 
11th century ; and in the earlier times the county and the count, 
for it was not at first a dukedom, appear to have been called after 
the capital, Rouen. Already in the time of William, though only 
the second ruler, the court had become entirely French in language 
and manners ; whilst a pure Norwegian population still occupied 
the parts near the coast. Hence William, who wished that his 
son and heir, Richard, should be able to speak to his Norse subjects 
in their own tongue, sent him to Bayeux to be educated. William 
was murdered by Flemings in 942. He had, however, previously 
engaged his subjects to acknowledge his youthful son, Richard, 
afterwards known by the surname of Sans-peur or the Fearless. 
This prince married Emma, daughter of Hugh le Grand, duke of 
France, and was one of the chief partisans who established his aoa 
Hugh Capet on the throne of France. Richard was engaged in a 
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war with England, the causes of which remain unexplained. It was 
terminated through the mediation of pope John XV,, by a treaty 
of peace signed at Rouen on the 1st March, 991. 

§ 2. By the sister of Hugh Capet, Richard Sans-peur had no 
children ; but by Gunnor, his second wife, he left five sons and three 
daughters, among whom, beside his successor, Richard II., or le 
Bon, was Emma, wife of Ethelred II. of England, and subsequently 
of Canute. As Richard II., like his father, was a minor at his 
accession in 996, the oppressed peasantry took advantage and rose 
in rebellion ; but the insurrection was soon put down. Richard's 
reign is peculiarly interesting to us in consequence of his intimate 
connection with England ; and as this was continued under his suc- 
cessor Robert, it contributed much to introduce Norman civilization 
and influence into this country, and to effect its moral subjugation 
before its actual conquest. Richard le Bon died in 1026. His 
eldest son and successor, Richard III., died after a short reign, 
poisoned, as some suspected, by his brother Robert, surnamexi the 
Devil, and also the Magnificent. Robert assumed the reins of 
government in 1028, not without a struggle. His short reign was 
marked by a fresh acquisition of territory ; but a few years after 
his accession he resolved to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
died on his return, as it is said by poison, at Nice in Bithynia, in 
the summer of 1035. Before his departure to the Holy Land he 
had induced the Norman barons to acknowledge as his successor 
his natural son William, bom of a concubine named Herletta 
at Falaise in 1027, to whom he was much attached. But upon 
the death of Robert many of the barons refused to acknowledge 
William ; and during his minority the country was disturbed by 
the feuds of the nobility. When William arrived at manhood, he 
asserted his rights by force of arms. Active and prudent, just 
though rigorous, he triumphed over all his adversaries. His success 
and energy caused him to be feared and courted by the other 
princes of Europe ; and Baldwin, count of Flanders, bestowed upon 
him his daughter Matilda in marriage. Like the rest of the 
Normans, William was remarkable for his munificence and devotion 
to the church of Rome. 

§ 3. When the Normans invaded England, they had lost all' 
trace of their northern origin in language and manners ; and, though 
little goodwill existed between them and their French neighbours, 
they had become in these respects coinpletely French. It has 
been already remarked that, under the second Norman prince, the 
Danish language had become obsolete in the Norman capital. It 
was in Normandy, indeed, as Sir F. Palgrave observes, " that the 
langue d'oU acquired its greatest polish and regularity. The 
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earliest specimens of the FreDch language, in the proper sense of 
the term, are now smrendered by the French philologists to the 
Normans." * They were thus completely estranged from their 
Norwegian brethren, who would willingly have rescued England 
from their grasp. Yet the more essential attributes of body and 
mind are not so easily shaken off as language and conventional 
manners ; and the Normans were still distinguished from the other 
natives of France by their large limbs, their fair complexions, and 
their moral qualities. William himself represents them as proud, 
hard to govern, and litigious, and the imputation of craft and vin- 
dictiveness, brought against them by Malaterra, is confirmed by 
several French proverbs.! 

To return. 

§ 4. Nothing could exceed the consternation which seized 
the English when they received intelligence of the unfortunate 
battle of Hastings,^ the death of their king, the slaughter of their 
principal nobility and of their bravest warriors, and the rout and 
dispersion of tiie rest. That they might not, however, be 
altogether wanting in this extreme necessity, they took some steps 
towards uniting themselves against the common enemy. The two 
potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who hastened to London on the 
news of Harold's fiEkll, combined with the citizens and the arch- 
bishop of York to raise Edgar, nephew of Edmund Ironside, to the 
throne. But when the Londoners prepared to risk another battle, 
the earls withdrew to Northumbria with their forces, in which the 
only hope of resistance lay. William proceeded to make sure of the 
south-eastern coast, and advanced against Dover, which imme- 
diately capitulated. From Canterbury, where he was detained a 
month by illness, he despatched messengers to Winchester; on 
his recovery, he advanced with quick marches to London. A 
repulse which a body of Londoners received from 600 Norman 
horse, and the burning of the suburb of Southwark, renewed in the 
city the terror of the great defeat at Hastings. As soon as William 
had passed the Thames at Wallingford, and reached Berkhampstead, 
Stigand, the primate, and Aldred, archbishop of York, made their 
submissions : and before he arrived within sight of the city, the 
chief nobility, with Edgar himself, the newly elected king, came 
into his camp, and declared their intention of acknowledging his 
authority .§ Orders were immediately issued for his coronation; 

reconciliation, which does not banish all 
prefects of vengeance. These, however, 
were the taunts of their enemies. 

t Strictly, of Senlac. 

i The authorities confuse the order of 
the submissions. 



• y^muMdy and England, vol. i. 
d. 703. 

t As Response Normandy for an am- 
blgnous answer: Un Jin Normand, a 
dy fellow, not much to be relied on ; and 
B^eetteiliatian A'omtande, for a pretended 
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and William, asserting that the primate had obtained his pall in 
ha irregular manner from pope Benedict IX., who was himself a 
usurper, refused to be consecrated by him, and conferred this honour 
on Aldred, archbishop of York. The ceremony was performed in 
Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day (1066). The most con- 
nderable of the nobility, both English and Norman, attended on 
this occasion. Aldred, in a short speech, asked the English whether 
they agreed to accept of William as their king ; the bishop of 
Goutances put the same question to the Normans; and as both 
answered with acclamations, Aldred administered to the duke the 
usual coronation oath, by which he bound himself to protect the 
church, to administer justice, and to repress violence. He then 
anointed William, and placed the crown upon his head. Nothing 
but joy appeared in the countenances of the spectators ; but in that 
very moment the strongest symptoms of the jealousy and animosity 
which prevailed between the two nations burst forth, and continued 
to increase during the reign. The Norman soldiers, who were 
posted outside in order to guard the church, hearing the shouts 
within, pretended to believe that the English were offering violence 
to their duke, immediately assaulted the populace, and set fire to 
the neighbouring houses. The alarm was conveyed to the nobility 
who surrounded the prince. Both English and Normans, full of 
apprehensions, rushed out to sedure themselves from the present 
danger ; and it was with difficulty that William himself was able 
to appease the tumult. 

§ 6. William claimed the throne by a pretended promise of king 
Edward, and had won it by force of arms; but to cover the weakness 
of his title, and the appearance of having gamed it by violence, 
he prudently suWitted to the formality of a popular election. He 
fiow retired from London to Barking in Essex, and there received 
the submissions of all those who had not attended his coronation. 
Even Edwin and Morcar, with the other principal noblemen of 
England, came and swore fealty to him, were received into favour, 
and were confirmed in the possession of their estates and dignities. 
WiHiam sent Harold's standard to the pope, accompanied with 
Biany valuable presents: all the considerable monasteries and 
churches in France, where prayers had been put up for his success, 
now tasted of his bounty : the English monks found him disposed 
to favour their order : and on the battle-field, near Hastings, he 
built Battle Abbey, as a lasting memorial of his victory. 

William introduced into England that strict execution of justice 
for which his administration had been celebrated in Normandy; 
and his new subjects were treated with afifability and regard. No 
signs of suspicion appeared, not even towards Edgar uEtheling, the 
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heir of tlie undent royal family, whom he affected to treat \nth 
the greatest kindness^ as nephew to the Confessor, his friend and 
benefiu^tor. Though he confiscated the estates of Harold and of those 
who had fonght at Hastings, yet in many instances the property 
was left in the hands of its former possessors.* He confirmed the 
liberties and immunities of London and other cities ; and his whole 
administration bore a semblance of a legitimate king, and not of a 
conqueror. But amidst all this confidence and friendship which he 
professed for the English, he took care to place all real power in 
the hands of his Normans, and kept possession of the sword, to 
which he was sensible he owed his advancement to sovereign 
authority. He disarmed the city of London and all warlike and 
populous places; he built a castle in the capital,! as well as in 
Winchester, Hereford, and other cities best situated for commanding 
the kingdom ; in all of them he quartered Norman soldiers, and 
left nowhere any force able to resist or oppose him. Nothing 
tended more to break down the power of the great territorial chiefs, 
and to make the central government supreme, than William's division 
of England into smaller earldoms, generally one for each of the 
shires, which thus came to assume the name of counties. 

§ 6. By this mixture of vigour and lenity he had so soothed the 
minds of his new subjects, that in the course of the year 1067 he 
thought he might safely revisit his native country. He left the 
administration in the hands of his uterine brother, Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, and of William Fitz-Osbem, the latter of whom had 
rendered him important services in the conquest of England. That 
their authority might be exposed to less danger, he carried over 
with him the most considerable of the nobility of England that 
still survived : and while they served to grace his court by their 
presence and magnificent retinues, they were in reality hostages for 
the fidelity of their nation. Among these were Edgar -^theling, 
Stigand the primate, the earls Edwin, Morcar, and Waltheof,J with 

keep at other castles) to the Komans. 
Its builder was Gmidalph, bishop of 
Rochester. It was re-fiiced by Sir Gbrlk 
topher Wren, but parts of the original 
surface are visible. The iuterior Is 
little altered. (See Mr. G. T. Clark's 
paper on " The Military Architecture of 
the Tower " in the Proceedings qf the 
ArchcEologicai tnstUttte, held at London, 
entitled ** Old London," 1867.) 

t Waltheof, son of Siward, had been 
made earl of the shires of Northamptoo 
and Huntingdon in the faxnow WiteMk- 
gemdt held at Oxford (1065). There was A 
fourth great earl, Oswulf of Northumbsiw 



* It seems that, at the very beginning 
of his reign, WiUiam asserted the right 
of conquest, though without fully acting 
on it, by which both the public land 
(folc-land) became the king's (^terra 
regis% and the estates of the conquered 
were at his disposal. Distinct mention is 
found of cases in which those who sub- 
mittc4 had their lands granted back to 
them, or bought them of William for 
money. (See Freeman's Norman Con- 
quest, vol. iv. pp. 14, 25.) 

t This is the keep, or White Tower, 
of the Tower of London, which a mis- 
take;! tradition sscribed (like the Norman 
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others eminent for the greatness of their fortunes and families, or 
for their ecclesiastical and civil dignities. At the abbey of Fecamp, 
vrhere he resided during some time, he was visited by Rudolph, 
uncle to the king of France, and by many powerful princes and 
nobles, who had contributed to his enterprise, and were desirous of 
participating in its advantages. His English courtiers, willing to 
ingratiate themselves with their new sovereign, outvied each other 
in equipages and entertainments, and made a display of riches 
which struck the foreigners with astonishment. William of 
Poitiers, a Norman historian, who was present, speaks with admira- 
tion of the beauty of their persons, the size and workmanship of 
their silver plate, the costliness of their embroideries — an art in 
which the English then excelled; — and he expresses himself in 
such terms as tend much to exalt our idea of the opulence and 
culture of the people. 

But the departure of William was the immediate cause of all the 
calamities which befel the English in this and the subsequent 
reigns. It gave rise to those mutual jealousies and animosities 
between them and the Normans, which were never appeased till, 
after a long tract of time, the two nations had gradually united 
into one people. During the king's absence discontents and com- 
plaints multiplied everywhere i secret conspiracies were formed 
against the gov^nment, and hostilities had already begun in many 
places. The king, informed of 'these dangers, hastened over to 
England ; and by his presence, and the vigorous measures which 
he pursued, disconcerted the schemes of the conspirators. But he 
now began, if not before, to regard the English as irreclaimable 
enemies, and thenceforth resolved to reduce them to more complete 
subjection. After subduing Cornwall, quelling some disturbances in 
the west of Ei^land, excited by Gytha, king Harold's mother, and 
building a fortress to overawe the city of Exeter, William returned 
to Winchester, and dispersed his army into their quarters. 

§ 7. At Winchester he was joined by his wife Matilda, who had 
not before visited England, and whom he now ordered to be crowned 
by archbishop Aldred (1068). The English formed a league for 
expelling the Normans and restoring Edgar. The two earls Edwin 
and Morcar, the former of whom William had disgusted by 
refusing him the hand of hil daughter, which he had promised, 
were the chief instigators of the rebellion. Cospatric, earl of North- 
umberland beyond the Tyne, and Malcolm, king of Scotland, 

lind north of the Tyne (the present i his snooessor met Tvith violent debtbs 
eomity), which had scarcely yet lost the I soon after. The earldom was then 
name of Bemicla. He appears to hhve bought of WiUiAm biy Cospatric. 
been deposed by William. Both he and 1 
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agreed to take up anns. The conspirators seem to iiave received 
promises of assistance from the sons of Harold, who had fled 
to Ireland after the battle of Hastings; from Blethwallon, or 
Bleddyon, king of North Wales : and from Sweyn, king of Den- 
mark. William immediately marched northwards, and took up 
his position at Warwick, in the heart of Mercia. When Edwin and 
Morcar approached, they did not venture a battle with the 
Conqueror. The sons of Harold, landing upon the western coast 
of England, were defeated and compelled to retire to Ireland. In 
the north the Normans were equally successful. York, the only 
fortress in the country, was taken, and Cospatrio, accompanied by 
Edgar iEtheling and his sisters, fled to the court of Malcolm in 
Scotland. The latter concluded a peace with William, to whom 
he swore fealty.* With this act the conquest of England may be 
regarded as complete. 

§ 8. In 1069 the insurrection broke out a second time in the 
north. The Danes, after two or three vain attempts on thasouth"* 
eastern coast, landed in the Humber, with 240 shipB, under the 
command of the brother of king Sweyn ; Edgar ^theling, with 
Cospatrio and other leaders, appeared from Scotland, and earl 
Waltheof left William's court to join them. Tork was taken by 
assault, and the Norman garrison, to the number of 3000 men, 
was put to the sword. This success proved a signal for disaffec- 
tion in many parts of England. The inhabitants, repenting of 
their former easy submission, seemed determined to make one 
great effort for the recovery of their liberties and the expulsion 
of their oppressors. 

William first marched against the rebels in the north, and 
engaged the Danes by large presents to retire. Having thus got 
rid of his most formidable opponents, he found no difficulty in 
crushing the rest of his enemies. Waltheof and Cospatrio submitted 
to the Conqueror, and, while both were confirmed in their earldoms, 
Waltheof was rewarded with the hand of Judith, William's niece. 
Three years later, the son of Siward was restored to that part of the 
Northumbrian earldom which had been held by Cospatric, to which 
that of Northumberland was subsequently added. Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, coming too late to the support of his confederates, was 
constrained to retire ; the English smbmitted, the rebels dispersed, 
and left the Normans undisputed masters of the kingdom. Edgar 
iBtheling, with his followers, sought once more a retreat in 
Scotland from the pursuit of his enemies, where his sister Margaret 

• Orderlcns Vitalis (p. 61 Id), the sole i a word aboat Ouinberlandt for which 
authority for this, sajrs, '* Gnillehno Regi 1 historiaos tiave awomed that the homage 
fidele obeeqolttm Juravit." There is not ) was done. 
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was shortly afterwards married to Malcolm (1070). In her daughter's 
subsequent marriage with Henry I., the English and Norman royal 
lines were united. William, who passed the winter in the north, 
issued orders for laying waste the entire country for the extent 
of sixty miles between the Humber and the Tees. The lives of 
100^000 persons, who died by famine, are computed to have been 
sacrificed to this stroke of bartiarous policy, and the country was 
teduced to such a state of desolation, that for several years after- 
wards there was hardly an inhabitant lefib. This act, attributed to 
William's vengeance, was rather, perhaps, a stem measiue of precau- 
tion i^ainst the incursions of the Scots and Danes. It is not likely 
that so avaricious and sagacious a prince should have resorted to a 
measure that cripi^ed his own power and revenue merely out of 
a spirit of revenge. The same barbarous measure was resorted 
to in France in much more civilized times, when the constable 
Montmorency completely desolated Provence in order to check the 
advance of the emperor Charles V. 

. Insurrections and conspiracies in so many parts of the kingdom 
had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, more or less, 
in the guilt of treason ; and the king took the opportunity for 
enforcing against them, with the utmost rigour, the laws of 
attainder and forfeiture. Their lives were indeed commonly 
spared ; but their estates were confiscated, and either annexed to 
the royal demesnes, or conferred with the most lavish bounty on 
the Normans and oth^ foreigners. Several of the English nobles^ 
despairing of the fortunes of their country, fled abroad. Some took 
refiige at the court of Constantinople, where they entered the service 
of the Greek emperor, and, being incorporated with Danes and 
otheiB, formed, under the name of Varangians, the imperial body- 
guard. 

§ 9. The Conqueror now proceeded to deprive the English of all 
offices in the state, as well ecclesiastical as civil. The Anglo-Saxon 
church had, to a certain extent, maintained its independence of the 
Boman see; and accordingly pope Alexander willingly assisted 
William in depriving the native p:elates of their benefices. Three 
papal legates were despatched into England, who sunamoned a 
council of prelates and abbots at Winchester in 1070. In this 
council the legate, upon some frivolous charges, degraded Stigand, 
the primate : William confiscated his estate, and confined him at 
Winchester, where he died. Like rigour was exercised against other 
English bishops ; and Wulstan of Worcester was the only one that 
escaped the general proscription. Even monasteries were plundered^ 
and their plate carried off to the royal treasury. 

lianfranc an Italian celebrated for his leammg and piety, who. 
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as prior of Bee in Normandy, had long been William's chosen friend 
and counsellor, was now promoted to the vacant see of Canterbury. 
He was rigid in defending the prerogatives of his see ; and, after a 
long process before the pope, obliged Thomas, a Norman monk^ 
who had been appointed to York, to acknowledge the primacy of 
Canterbury. 

§ 10. The two earls, Morcar and Edwin, sensible that they 
had entirely lost their dignity, and could not even hope to remain 
long in safety, determined, though too late, to share the fate of 
their countrymen. They fled from William's court, and made 
some ineffectual attempts to gather followers. Edwin was slain 
on his way to Scotland, either by his own men, or by the Normans 
to wnom he was betrayed. Morcar took shelter with the brave 
Hereward in the Isle of Ely, then really an island amidst the 
waters of the fens, where the English had formed their last " Camp 
of Refuge.'* The exploits of Hereward against the Nonnans Uved 
long in the memory of the English, invested with the romance of 
patriotic legends. Of his parentage and early life nothing is known 
except that he possessed estates in Lincolnshire and Warwickshire. 
According to one account, he was in Flanders at the time of the 
Conquest ; but, hearing that his mother had been deprived of her 
estate by a foreigner, he returned to England, drove out the intruder, 
and erected the banner of independence. He was quickly joined 
by other bold spirits, and, protected by the fens and morasses of 
the Isle of Ely, was able to bid defiance to William. The king 
found it necessary to employ all his endeavours to subdue their 
stronghold, and having surrounded it with flat-bottomed boats, and 
made a causeway through the morasses to the extent of two miles, 
he obliged the rebels to surrender at discretion (1071). Hereward 
alone escaped, with a small band, in ships to the open sea. After 
long harassing the Normans, he married a rich Englishwoman, 
made his peace with William, but was at last murdered in his 
own house by a band of Normans. Bomantic as this story may 
appear, thus much is certain, that a Hereward is found in Domes- 
day Book as a holder of lands under Norman lords in Warwick and 
Worcester shires.* Earl Morcar was thrown into prison, and long 
after died in confinement, in Normandy. To complete these 
successes, Edgar ^theling himself, weary of a fugitive life, sub- 
mitted to his enemy; and, receiving a decent pension for his 
subsistence, was permitted to live at Rouen despised and unmo- 
lested. 

§ 11. As William had now nothing to fear from his English sub- 

• See Freeman's Ifomum Ckmqtiestt vol. iv. pp. 466-485, and Appendix 00, ••The 
L«eeiul of Heieward." 
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jects, it was his policy to conciliate and protect them. Bat he had 
to encounter the jealousy and disaffection of his companions in 
anns. His resolute opposition to their feudal aggressions, in the 
maintenance of his royal authority, had excited general discontent 
among the haughty Norman nobles. Even Boger, earl of Hereford, 
son and heir of Fitz-Osbern, the king's chief favourite,was strongly 
infected with it. Intending to marry his sister to Ralph de Guader, 
earl of Norfolk, Roger had thought it his duty to inform the king 
and desire his consent ; but meeting with a refusal, he proceeded 
nevertheless to complete the nuptials, and assembled his own 
friends, and those ot Guader, to attend the solemnity (1075). The 
two earls here prepared measures for a revolt ; and during the gaiety 
of the festival, while the company was heated with wine, they 
opened the project to their guests. Inflamed with the same senti- 
ments, the whole company entered into a solemn engagement to 
shake off the royal authority. Even earl Waltheof, who had 
married the Conqueror's niece, inconsiderately expressed his ap- 
probation of the plot, and promised his concurrence towards 
its success. But, on cooler judgment, he foresaw that, the con- 
spiracy of these discontented barons was not likely to prove suc- 
cessful against the established power of William ; and he opened 
his mind to his wife, Judith, of whose fidelity he entertained no 
suspicion, but who, having secretly fixed her affections on another, 
took this opportunity of ruining her easy and credulous husband. 
She conveyed intelligence of the conspiracy to the king, aggra- 
vating every circumstance which she believed would tend to incense 
him against Waltheof, and render him absolutely implacable. 
Meanwhile the earl, at the suggestion of Lanfranc, to whom he had 
discovered the secret, went over to Normandy, whither William 
had gone some time previously to quell an insurrection in his 
province of Maine ; but though he was well received by the king, 
and thanked for his fidelity, the account previously transmitted by 
Judith sunk deep into William's mind, and had destroyed the 
merit of her liusband's repentance. 

Hearing of Waltheof s departure; the conspirators immediately 
concluded that their design was betrayed, and flew to arms before 
their schemes were ripe for execution. They were defeated at every 
point. The prisoners had their right feet cut off to mark them for 
the future (1075).* William returned to England, accompanied 
by Waltheof, who was soon afterwards arrested. The earls were 
condenmed, in a council held at Westminster, to stricter imprison- 

* "tJtnotifioentnr," to be known or i Freeman's Nonnan ConquaU voL iv. 
detected (Oideric. p. 535b). On the pp. 278, 581. 
custom of mutilating prisoners of war. see I 
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ment. Kalph, who had escaped, and the earl of Hereford, suffered 
forfeiture of their estates ; and the latter was kept a prisoner till 
his death. But Waltheof, heing an Englishman, was treated with 
less humanity. At the instigation of Judith, and oi the rapacious 
courtiers, who longed for so rich a forfeiture, he was tried, 
condemned, and executed (1076). His body was removed by the 
monks of Growland to the abbey, which he had befriended anc« 
enriched. The English, j^ho considered this nobleman as the last 
prop of their nation, grievously lamented his fate, and held him for 
a saint and martyr. The legend adds that the infamous Judith^ 
falling soon after under the king's displeasure, was abandoned by 
all the world, and passed the rest of her life in contempt, remorse, 
and misery. It is more certain that the execution of Waltheof 
marks the turning point in William's prosperous career.* 

§ 12. The king now spent some years in passing between England 
and Normandy, where he was involved in a series of unsuccessful 
wars. The climax of these troubles was the revolt of his eldest 
son Eobert, to whom William had caused the nobles of Normandy 
to swear fealty as his successor. When Robert, instigated by the 
French king, Philip I., demanded the full possession of the duchy, 
his father replied with the taunt, ** I am not used to take off my 
clothes before I go to bed.*' After various disputes Bobert 
openly levied war upon his father (1078). William called over 
an army of English under his ancient captains, who soon ex- 
pelled Robert and his adherents from their retreats, and restored 
the authority of the sovereign in all his dominions. The young 
duke was obliged to take shelter in the castle of Gerberoi, in 
the district of Beauvais, which the king of Fipnce, who secretly 
fomented all these dissensions, had provided for him (1079). 
Under the walls of the castle many rencounters took place, which 
resembled more the single combats of chivalry than the military 
actions of armies. One of them was remarkable for its circum- 
fitances and its event. Robert happened to engage the king, who 
was concealed by his helmet ; and both of them being valiant, a 
fierce combat ensued, till at last the young duke wounded his 
&ther in the hand, and unhorsed him. On calling out for assist- 
ance, the king's voice was recognized by his son, who quickly 
dismounted, set his father on his horse again, and let him depart 

* The desoendants of Waltheof occupy 
an important place in the history of 
the Scotch and English royal families. 
In the famous contest for the Scottish 
ciown, the question occurs, ** How did the 
aoMfltor of the claimant come to be earl 
qf Muntingdm f " It was thus »-MatUda, 



the daughter of Waltheot married {fat 
her second husband) Dayid; son of 
Malcolm and Margaret (afterwards 
Darid l.\ and thus brought the earldom 
of Huntingdon into the Scottish royal 
family, and made Waltheof an anoestor 
of our royal line. 
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with his defeated soldiers. The interposition of the queen and the 
nobles of Normandy at length brought about a reconciliation. The 
king seemed so fully appeased, that he even took Bobert with him 
into England ; where he intrusted him with the command of an 
army, in order to repel an inroad of Malcolm, king of Scotland. 
This expedition is memorable for the foundation of the New Castle 
on the Tyne, which gave name to the modem chief town of North- 
umberland. It was followed by a fresh quarrel between the king 
and his son, who departed in anger to France (1080). About the 
same time William marched into Wales as far as St. Davids, and 
the Welsh, unable to resist his power, were compelled to make a 
compensation for their incursions. The whole land was now reduced 
to tranquillity (lOv^l). 

§ 13. The remaining transactions of William's reign are not of 
much importance. In the year 1086, Canute, who had succeeded 
Sweyn in the kingdom of Denmark, collected a large fleet with the 
design of invading England ; and though from various causes it was 
not carried into execution, it nevertheless occasioned some calamity 
to the nation. The odious tax of Danegeld was reimposed ; a large 
anny of foreigners was brought over from the continent; and the 
lands adjoining the sea-coast were laid waste in order to deprive the 
expected enemy of support. In the following year (August, 1086) 
William received at Salisbury the oath of fealty from all holders ot 
land in the kingdom : thus enforcing direct homage to himself, and 
not as before to their immediate lords ; a modification of feudalism 
which formed the strongest bond of union to the whole state. This 
great change had been prepared for by the compilation of their 
Domesday Booh* 

In 1087 William was detained on the continent by a misunder- 



* The origlxi and meaning of the word 
Domesday is quite uncertain. It was 
Bometimes called the Book of Winchester, 
because the requisitions of the commis- 
sioners appointed to make the survey 
were returned to Winchester, and hence 
some have thought that the name Is a 
oomiptioQ of DanvM Dei^ the name of the 
chapel in Winchester Cathedral where 
it was preserved. Though not complete 
for all the counties. It shows the extent, 
oatnre, and divisions of the landed pro- 
perty in each, in the time of £dward 
the Confessor, and at the time of the 
survey ; the products of various kinds, 
M woods, fisheries, mines, etc. It was 
OTdex«d by WUliam at his Christmas 
ooort at Gloucester (1085), and such was 
the expedition used that it was finished 



by July, 1086. It oonsists of two volumes, 
a large and smaller folio, written on 
vellum. It was printed by the govern- 
ment in If 83, and fao iimiUs of it in 
photo-zincography have lately been pub* 
lished by the Ordnance Survey 0£9ce. A 
complete account of it will be found in Sir 
H. Ellis's GeMTol Introibuetion to Dome*" 
dayt 2 vols. 8vo. By its division into 
modem counties it shows that alrea^ 
this arrangement had become perfectly 
familiar and was universally recognized. 
The whole number of persons registered 
in Domesday Book is 283,242. But as 
the work was not intended for a record 
of population, aU inlinrenoes on that bead 
are uncertain. The tenants in eapiU are 
generally Normans ; the inferior tenimta 
often Anglo-Sazons, 
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standing between himself and the king of France, occasioned hy 
the inroads made into Normandy by French nobles on the fron- 
tiers. His displeasure was increased by the account he received 
of some railleries which that monarch had thrown out against him. 
William, who had become corpulent, had been detained in bed some 
time by sickness; upon which Philip expressed his surprise that 
his brother of England should be so long in lying in. The king 
sent him word that, as soon as he was up, he would present so many 
lights at Notre Dame as would perhaps give little pleasure to the 
king of France— alluding to the usual practice at that time of 
women after childbirth. Immediately on his recovery he led an 
Bimj into L'Isle de France, and laid it waste with fire and sword. 
But the progress of these hostilities was stopped by an accident 
which soon after put an end to William's life. His soldiers having 
burnt the town of Mantes, William rode to the scene of action, 
and as his horse treading upon some hot ashes started aside, the 
king was thrown violently on the pommel of his saddle. Being in 
a bad habit of body, as well as somewhat advanced in years, he 
began to apprehend the consequences, and ordered himself to be 
carried in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervais, near Bouen. 
Finding his illness increase, and sensible of the approach of death, 
he was struck with remorse for those acts of violence which he 
had committed during the course of his reign over England. He 
endeavoured to make atonement by presents to churches and monas- 
teries, and issued orders that several prisoners should be set at 
liberty. He left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son Robert. 
Lanfranc was directed to crown William king of England ; and 
to Henry he bequeathed 5000 pounds of silver. His second son, 
Bichard, had been killed long before, whilst hunting in the New 
Forest. 

§ 14. William expired on the 9th of September, 1087, in the 
61st year of his age, in the 21st year of his reign over England, 
and in the 54th of that over Normandy. He was buried in 
the church of St. Stephen at Caen. Few princes have been more 
fortunate than this great monarch, or better entitled to grandeur 
and prosperity, from the abilities and the vigour of mind 
which he displayed in all his conduct. His spirit was bold and 
enterprising, yet guided by prudence. His ambition did not always 
submit to the restraints of justice, still less to those of humanity, 
but was controlled by the dictates of sound policy. Bom in 
an age when the minds of men were intractable and unused to 
obedience, he was yet able to direct them to his purposes ; and, 
partly by the ascendancy of his energetic character, partly by 
policy, he was enabled to establish and maintain his authority. 
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Though not msensible to generosity, he was too often hardened 
against compassion. In the difficult enterprise of subduing a 
brave and warlike people he succeeded so completely that he 
transmitted his power to his descendants, and it would be difficult 
to find in all history a revolution attended with a more com- 
plete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. For a time the 
English name became a term of reproach, and generations elapsed 
before one &mily of native pedigree was raised to any considerable 
honours. 

The administration of William was more severely displayed 
in the Forest Laivs, Like all the Normans, William was fond of 
hunting; and, according to the quaint expression of the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicler, " loved the tall game as if he had been their father.'' 
The forests had been protected before the Conquest ; but William, 
for the preservation of the game, established more rigid penalties. 
The killing of a deer or boar, or even a hare, was punished 
with the loss of the delinquent's eyes, at a time when man- 
slaughter could be atoned for by a fine or composition. In forming 
the New Forest in the neighbourhood of his palace at Winchester, 
the country around was "afforested," that is, subjected to the 
forest laws. For that purpose, churches and villages were destroyed, 
but the number has been probably exaggerated. 

The numerous Castles erected in all parts of England during 
the reigii of the Conqueror were at once the means and the visible 
emblems of English subjection. Of these strongholds no fewer than 
48 are recorded in Domesday as erected since the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

William is said to have introduced the curfew (i.e. couvre feu) 
bell, upon the ringing of which all fires had to be covered up 
at sunset in summer, and about eight at night in the winter. 
The custom was brought over from Nonnandy, and has been 
thought by some to have been used in many countries as a pre- 
caution against fire. But it was probably of ecclesiastical origin, 
and served originally for devotional purposes. 
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Henry of Blols, bishop of WlDchester and brother of king Stephen. From an 
enAxnelled plate in the British M nsenm.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM n., HEKEY I., STEPHEN. A.D. 1087-1154. 

§ 1. Accession of WiLLiAai RilFUB. Conspiracy against the king. § 2. 
Invasion of Normandy, and other wars. § 3. Acquisition of Normandy, 
§ 4. Quarrel with Anselm, the primate. § 5. Transactions in France. 
Death and character of Rufus. § 6. Accession of Uenrt I. His charter. 
§ 7. Marriage of the king. § 8. Duke Robert invades England. Accom- 
modation with him. § 9. Henry invades and conquers Normandy. §10. 
Ecclesiastical affairs. Disputes respecting investitures. § 11« Wars 

• Tw an explanation of the inscription, see Laborte, ArU qf the JfldcOe Aga, 

p. XZIVt 
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abroad. Death of princo William. § 12. Henry's second marriage. 
Marriage of his daughter. His death and character. § 13. Accession of 
Stephen. Measures for securing the government. § 14. Stephen 
acknowledged in Nortnandy. Disturbances in England. § 15. Matilda 
invades England and obtains the crown. Her flight. § 16. Prince Henry 
in England. Acknowledged as Stephen's successor. Death and character 
of Stephen. 

f 1. William II., &. a.d. 1060; r. 1087-1100.— William, sumamed 
Bufus, or the Red, from the colour of his hair, had no sooner pro- 
ctired his father's conmiendatory letter to Ijanfranc, the primate, 
than he hastened to England before intelligence of his father's 
death could arrive. Pretending orders from the king, he secured 
the fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings ; and got possession 
of the royal treasure at Winchester, amounting to the sum of 
60,000 pounds. Assembling some of the bishops and principal 
nobles, the primate proceeded at once to crown the new king 
(Septimber 26), and thus anticipate all faction and resistance. 
The Norman barons, however, who for many reasons preferred 
Robert, with Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and Robert, count of Mor- 
taigne, maternal brothers of the Conqueror, envying the great 
credit of Lanfranc, engaged their partisans in a formal conspiracy 
i^ainst the king, William, who had gained the affections of the 
English by general promises of good treatment, and an amelioration 
of the forest laws, was soon in a situation to take the field. The 
rapidity of his movements speedily crushed the rebellion (1088). 
Freed from immediate danger, he took little care to fulfil his 
promises. The English still found themselves exposed to the same 
oppressions as in the reign of the Conqueror, oppressions augmented 
by the new king's violent and impetuous temper. The death of 
Lanfranc (1089), who had been William's tutor and had retamed 
great influence over him, gave full scope to his tyranny ; and all 
orders of men found reason to complain of arbitrary and illegal ad- 
ministration. Even the privileges of the church, usually held sacred 
in those days, proved a feeble rampart against his usurpations. The 
terror of William's authority, confirmed by the suppression of the 
late insurrections, retained every one in subjection, and preserved 
the general tranquillity of England. 

§ 2. Thus strengthened at home, William invaded the dominions 
of his brother Robert in Normandy (1090). The war, however, 
was brought to an end by the mediation of the nobles on both 
sides, who were strongly connected by interest and alliances. It 
was stipulated that, on the demise of either brother without issue, 
the survivor should inherit all his dominions. Henry, disgusted 
that little care had been taken of his interests in this accommo- 
iation, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a strong fortress on the 
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coast of Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his incnr- 
sions. He was besieged by Kobert and William, with their joint 
forces, and had been nearly reduced by scarcity of water, when 
Robert, hearing of his distress, granted him permission to supply 
himself, and also sent him some pipes of wine for his own table. 
Reproved by William for this ill-timed generosity, he replied, 
** What, shadl I suffer my brother to die of thirst? Where shall 
we find another when he is gone?" During this siege, William 
performed an act of generosity little in accordance with his character. 
Riding out one day alone, to take a survey of the fortress, he was 
attacked by two soldiers and dismounted. One of them drew his 
sword in order to despatch him, when the king exclaimed, ** Hold, 
knave! I am the king of England.*' The soldier suspended his. 
blow ; and, raising the king from the ground with expressions of 
respect, received a handsome reward, and was taken into Ms servioe. 
Soon after Henry was obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of 
his patrimony, was reduced to great poverty. William, attended 
by Robert, returned to England ; and soon after, accompanied by 
his brother, led an army into Scotland, and obliged Malcolm to 
accept terms of peace (1091), which were mediated by Robert on 
the' part of William, and by Edgar iStheling on that of Malcolm. 
Advantageous conditions were stipulated for Edgar, who returned 
to England ; Malcolm consented to do homage to William ; and 
Cumberland, formerly held by the Scottish kings as a fief under 
the English crown, was now reduced to an English county, and 
secured by the fortification of Carlisle. Its settlement by an 
English colony extinguished its Celtic character, though in memory 
of them it retains to this day the name of the Cymry. 

§ 3. At the preaching of the Crusade by Peter the Hermit for 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem,* Robert enlisted 
himself among the Crusaders. To provide himself with money, he 
resolved to mortgage his dominions for a term of five years ; and 
he offered them to William for the inadequate sum of 10,000 
marks. The bargain was concluded; the king raised the money 
by violent extortions from his subjects of all ranks, even the 
religious houses, which were obliged to melt their plate to furnish 
the quota demanded. William was put in possession of Normandy 
and Maine; and Robert, providing himself with a magnificent 
train, set out for the Holy Land (1095). 

§ 4. Devoid alike of religious feeling and religious principle, 
William, during the latter part of his reign, was engaged in dis«< 
putes with the church. After the death of Lanfrano he retained in 
his own hands, for several years, the revenues of Canterbury, and 

* The history of the Crusades is narrated In the Stndenf s Gibbon, pp. 646, seq. 
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of other vacant bishoprics; but falling into a dangerous sickness, 
he was seized with remorse, and resolved, therefore, to supply 
instantly the vacancy of Canterbury (1093). For this purpose he 
sent for Anselm, a native of Aosta in Piedmont, abbot of Bee in 
Normandy, who was much celebrated for his learning and piety, 
and whom he persuaded with difficulty to accept the primacy. 
But William's passions returned with returning health. He re- 
tained ecclesiastical benefices; the sale of spiritual dignities con-* 
tinued as openly as ever. He refused to surrender the temporalities 
of Canterbury to Anselm. The division between them grew more 
serious. The new primate had determined to receive his pall in 
Rome fix)m the hands of Urban VI., contrary to the king's wishes, 
who had espoused the cause of the antipope. Enraged at this 
attempt, William summoned a council with an intention of deposing 
Anselm : but he was at last prevailed upon by other motives to 
give the preference to Urban. Anselm received the pall from that 
|x)ntiff ; and matters seemed to be accommodated between the king 
and the primate, when the quarrel broke out afresh from a new 
cause. In 1097 William had undertaken an expedition against 
Wales, and, requiring the archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers 
for that service, accused him of insufficiently fulfilling his feudal 
obligations. Anselm retorted by demanding that the revenues of 
his see should be restored. He appealed to Bome against the king's 
injustice ; and, finding it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, 
obtained the king's permission to retire beyond sea the same year. 
His temporalities were seized by William; the archbishop was 
received with great respect by Urban, who menaced the king, for his 
proceedings against the primate and the church, with sentence of 
excommunication. 

§ 5. In 1099 the Crusaders became masters of Jerusalem. Their 
success stimulated others to follow their example; and William, 
duke of Guienne and count of Poitou, like Eobert, ofiiered to mort- 
gs^e his dominions to William, in order to raise money for the 
purpose of proceeding to the Holy Land with an immense body of 
followers. The king accepted the offer, had prepared a fleet and 
an army in order to transport the money and take possession of 
the rich provinces of Guienne and Poitou, when an accident put 
an end to his life and all his ambitious projects. He was 
engaged in hunting in the New Forest, attended, among others, by 
Francis Walter, sumamed Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable 
for his address in archery. As William had dismounted after 
the chase, impatient to show his dexterity, Tyrrel let fly an arrow 
at a stag which suddenly started before hinh The arrow, glancing 
from a tree, struck the king in the breast, and killed him in- 
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stantaheously.* Without informing any one of the accident, Tyrrel 
put spurs to his horse^ hastened to the sea shore^ embarked for 
France, and joined the Crusade. The body of William was found 
in the forest by the country people, and was buried at Winchester. 
Tradition long pointed out the tree struck by the arrow, and a 
stone still commemorates the spot where it stood. 

William was a violent and tyrannical prince; a perfidious, 
encroaching, and dangerous neighbour ; an unkind and ungenerous 
relative. He was equally prodigal and rapacious in the manage^ 
ment of his treasury ; and if he possessed abilities, he lay so much 
under the government of impetuous passions, that he made little 
use of them in his administration. He built a new bridge across 
the Thames at London, surrounded the Tower with a wall, and 
erected Westminster Hall, which still retains portions of the 
original fabric. It was remarked in that i^e that Hiohard, an 
elder brother of William, had perished by an accident in the New 
Forest ; and that Richard, his nephew, natural son of duke Robert, 
had lately lost his life in the same place, after the same manner. 
As the Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence in ex* 
pelling the inhabitants to make room for his game, popular belief 
ascribed the death of his posterity to the just vengeance of Heaven. 
William was killed August 2nd, 1100, in the 13th year of his 
reign, and about the 40th of his age. He died unmarried. 

HENRY I. 

§ 6. Hekbt I., sumamed Beauclebk, h. a.d. 1070, r. 1100-1183. 
• — Henry was hunting with Rufus in the New Forest when intelli- 
gence was brought him of that monarch's death. Sensible of the 
advantage attending the conjuncture, he hurried to Winchester, to 
secure the royal treasure. Without losing a moment, he hastened 
to London, and having assembled such of the nojbles and prelates 
as adhered to his party, he was suddenly elected, or rather saluted, 
as king. In less than three days after his brother's death, he 
was crowned by Maurice, bishop of London (August 5). As the 
barons would have preferred the more poptdar rule of Robert, 
who had not yet returned from Palestine, Henry resolved, by feir 
professions at least, to gain the affections of his subjects. He 
granted a charter, in which he protnised— to the church, that he 
would not seize the revenues of any see or abbey during a vacancy 
—to the barons and other tenants of the crown, that he would 



• Such iB the aooovnt, m related by 
the oontemporary chronicler, Florence of 
W«roe8ter, and his Immediate lollower, 
WliUam of liaimeBfaniy. Some denj. tike 



charge against TyrreL The AngUt-Samm 
Chronicle simply says that William was 
shot ** by one of his men/' 
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not oppress them with unlawful reliefs — and to the people^ that he 
would observe the laws of Edward the Confessor. Whilst attempt- 
ing, by ^^ranting special boons to each order in the state, to secure 
the goodwill of all, Henry definitively committed himself to the 
duties of a national king.* Henry at the same time granted a 
charter to London, which seems to have been the first step towards 
rendering that city a corporation.t 

§ 7. Sensible of the great authority acquired by Anselm, Henry 
.invited him to return. On his arrival the king had recourse to his 
advice and authority respecting his marriage with Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm III., king of Scotland, niece to Edgar -ffitheling, and 
great-granddaughter of Edmund Ironside. This lady, whom the 
English called Edith, had been educated under her aunt Christina 
in the nunnery of Romsey. She had taken the veil, but not the 
vows required of a nun, and doubts arose concerning the lawfulness 
o/ the act contemplated by Henry. The affair was examined by 
Anselm, in a council of the prelates and nobles summoned at Lam- 
beth. Matilda proved that she had put on the veil, not with a 
view of entering a religious life, but as other English ladies had 
done, to protect her chastity from the brutal violence of the 
Normans. The council pronounced that she was free to marry; 
and her espousals with Henry were celebrated by Anselm with 
great pomp and solemnity, to the delight of his English subjects. 
His marriage with the "good queen Maud," the heiress "of the 
right royal race of England " as she is styled in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, united the English and Norman blood in the person 
of her grandson, Henry 11. 

§ 8. Meanwhile Robert had taken possession of Normandy 
without opposition, and immediately made preparations for re- 
covering England. The fsEime which he had acquired in the East 
assisted his pretensions, and many of the Norman barons, still 
further alienated by the king's marriage, invited Robert to take 
the crown, and promised to join him in the attempt with all their 
forces. At the end of July, 1101, Robert landed at Portsmouth ; 
and Henry, who had collected his forces chiefly through the in- 
fluence of the primate, advanced to meet him. The two armies 
lay in sight of each other for some days without coming to action, 
and both princes, apprehensive of the result, hearkened the more 
willingly to the coimsels of Anselm and others, who mediated an 
accommodation between them. It was agreed that Robert should 



* The term wiUm, that Is, the Anglo- 
Saxon term for any oooncil or aiaembly of 
noblee and prelatea, now drope oat of use, 
and is supplanted, as in this cbarter, by 
-the Latin eqaivalent baronet. Theti;ttan 



and haroni, however, to whom Henry 
owed his election, consisted of four only. 

f Both charters are printed in Proftesor 
Stubbs's DoewnetUi tUuttrative of Eng- 
lisk HUtary, 
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msign kis pretensions to England, and receive in lieu of them 
an annual pension of 3000 marks ; that, if either of the princes 
died without issue, the other should succeed to his dominions; 
that the adherents of each should be pardoned and restored to 
their possessions, whether in Normandy or in England ; and that 
neither Robert nor Henry should thenceforth encourage, receive, or 
protect the enemies of the other. 

§ 9. The indiscretion of Robert soon made him a victim to Henry's 
ambitious schemes. During the reign of this indulgent and disso- 
lute prince, Normandy became a scene of violence and depredation ; 
and Henry, finding that the nobility were more disposed to pay 
submission to him than to their legal sovereign, collected a great 
army and treasure in England, and landed in Normandy in 1105. 
In the second campaign he gained a decisive victory before the 
castle of Tinchebray, in which nearly 10,000 prisoners were taken, 
among whom was Robert himself, and the most considerable barons 
who adhered to his interests. This victory was followed by the final 
reduction of Normandy (1106). Having received the homage of all 
the vassals of the duchy, Henry returned into England, and carried 
the duke along with him. The unfortunate prince was detained 
in custody during the remsdnder of his life, for no less a period 
than 28 years, and died in the castle of Cardiff, in Glamorganshire 
(1134). William, his only son, who had also been captured, was 
committed to the care of Helie de St. Saen, who had married 
Robert's natural daughter, and, being a man of probity and honour, 
he executed the trust with great affection and fidelity. To Edgar 
^theling, who had followed Robert in the expedition to Jerusalem, 
had lived with him ever since in Normandy, and was taken at 
Tinchebray, Henry granted his liberty and a small pension. He 
lived to a good old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. 
This prince was distinguished by personal bravery ; but nothing can 
be a stronger proof of the meanness of his talents than that he 
was allowed to live unmolested and go to his grate in peace. 

§ 10. A controversy had long been depending between Henry and 
Anselm, with regard to investitures. Before bishops took posses- 
sion of their dignities they had been accustomed, since the days 
of Charlemagne, to pass through two ceremonies. From the hands 
of the sovereign they received a ring and a crozier, as symbols of 
their spiritual office, and this was called their investiture ; they also 
made those submissions to the sovereign for their lands which were 
required of all vassals by the feudal law, and this act was known by 
the name of homage. As the king might refuse both investiture and 
hoTnage, he could neutralize the right of election granted to the 
chapter by the Lateran council of 1059, and engross the sole power 
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of appointing prelates. In 1074 Gregory VII. had forbidden the 
practice. His example was followed by Pascal II., who now filled 
the papal throne, and who supported Anselm in his refusal to accept 
investiture from Henry's hands, and threatened to excommunicate 
the king for persisting in his demands. But Henry had established 
his power so firmly in England and Normandy, that the pope con- 
sented to a compromise. Henry resigned the right of granting 
investitures, by which the spiritual dignity was supposed to be 
conferred J and Pascal allowed the bishops to do homage for their 
temporal possessions. The pontiff was well pleased to have gained 
this advantage, which he hoped would in time secure the whole ; 
whilst the king, anxious to escape from a dangerous situation, was 
content to retain a substantial authority in the election of prelates. 

§ 11. The acquisition of Normandy had been a great object 
of Henry's ambition; but it proved the source of great dis- 
quietude, involved him in frequent wars, and obliged him to 
impose on his English subjects those heavy and arbitrary taxes 
of which the historians of that age complain. The cause of 
William, the son of Robert, was espoused by Louis the Fat, king of 
France, and by other continental princes. The wars which ensued 
required Henry's frequent presence in Normandy ; and, though he 
was generally successful, he was not released from anxiety on this 
account till the year 1128, when his nephew was killed in a skirmish, 
shortly after he had been created count of Flanders by the French 
monarch. 

Eight years previously, Henry had received a terrible blow in the 
loss of his only son William. In 1120 the king, having concluded 
in Normandy a treaty of peace with the French king, set sail from 
Barfleur on his return, and was soon carried by a fair wind out of 
sight of land. His son William and his young companions, who 
were to follow in a vessel called the White Ship, wasted the time 
in feasting and revelry. On leaving the harbour, the ship was 
heedlessly carried on a rock, and immediately foundered. William, 
escaping in the long boat, had got clear of the ship, when, hearing 
the cries of his natural sister, Adela, countess of Perche, he ordered 
the seamen to put back in hopes of saving her ; but the numbers 
who crowded in sunk the boat, and the prince, with all his retinue, 
perished. Above 140 young nobles, of the principal families of 
England and Normandy, were lost on this occasion. Bertold, a 
butcher of Rouen, who alone escaped to tell the tale, clung to the 
mast, and was taken up next morning by fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, 
the captain of the ship, who had also gained the mast, being in- 
formed by the butcher that prince William was lost, refused to sur- 
'vive the disaster, and perished in the sea. For three days Henry 
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entertained hopes that his son had escaped to some distant port 
of England; but when certain intelligence of the calamity was 
brought him he fainted away; and it was remarked that he 
never after was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his former cheer- 
fulness. 

§ 12. William left no children, and the king now turned his 
thoughts to Matilda, his only surviving child, whom, in 1110, he 
had betrothed, though only eight years of age, to the emperor 
Henry V., and had sent over to be educated in Germany, The 
king had lost his consort, " the good queen Maud," in 1118, and 
after the death of his son he was induced to marry, in 1121, 
Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, duke of Louvain, and niece of 
pope Calixtus 11. As the emperor died without issue in 1125,' 
Henry sent for his widowed daughter, and endeavoured to insure her 
succession by having her recognized as heir to all his dominions, 
and obliging the barons, both of Normandy and England, to 
swear fealty to her at Christmas, 1126. Two years later, motives 
of policy led him to give Matilda in marriage to Geoffrey the Hand- 
some, son of his most formidable enemy, Fulk, count of Anjou. 
Geoffrey succeeded his father in 1129; and in 1131 Henry brought 
Matilda to England, and caused the nobles to renew their oath 
to her at Northampton. ' In 1133 she bore a son, at Le Mans, 
who was named Henry after his grandfather. During the latter 
years of his reign Henry resided chiefly in Normandy, where he 
died December 1, 1135, from a surfeit of lampreys, in the 67th 
year of his age, and the 35th of his reign. By his will he left 
Matilda heir of all his dominions, without making any mention 
of her husband Greoflfrey, who had given him several causes of 
displeasure. His body was carried to England, and interred at 
Reading, in the abbey of St. Mary, which he had founded. 

Henry, like his father, was a monarch of great ability, and 
possessed many qualities both of body and mind, natural and 
acquired, fitted for the high station to which he attained. His 
person was manly, his countenance engaging, his eyes clear, serene, 
and penetrating. From his early progress in letters he acquired 
the name of Beauclerc, or the Scholar ; but his application to such 
sedentary pursuits abated nothing, in after life, of the activity 
and vigilance of his government. He carried the oppressions of the 
forest laws to an extreme, and, though he restrained the tyranny 
of his nobles, he set no limits to his own arbitrary and avaricious 
temper. He was susceptible of the sentiments as well of friendship 
as of resentment ; but his conduct towards his brother and nephew 
showed that he was too disposed to sacrifice to his ambition all the 
dictates of justice and equity. 
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§ 13. Stephen, b. a.d. 1096, r. 1135-1154". — Adela, fourth 
daughter of William the Conqueror, had been married to Stephen^ 
count of Blois, and had brought him several sons, among whom 
Henry and Stephen, the two now surviving, had. been invited over 
to England by the late king. Henry was created bishop of Win- 
chester, and iStephen was endowed with great estates. In 1107 the 
king married him- to Matilda, daughter and heir of Eustace, count 
of Boulogne, who brought him, besides a feudal sovereignty in 
France, immwise property in England. Stephen, in return, pro- 
fessed great attachment to his uncle, and had been among the 
first to take the oath for the succession of Matilda. But no sooner 
had Henry breathed his last, than, insensible to all the ties of 
gratitude and fidelity, he hastened over to England, and stopped not 
till he arrived in London, where he was hailed by the citizens as their 
deliverer, and immediately saluted king. This irregular election 
was confirmed by the nobles, who disliked Matilda and her Angevin 
marriage, and hoped for license under a sovereign who had a doubt- 
ful title and an easy temper. It was pretended that the late king 
on his deathbed had disinherited Matilda, and had expressed an 
intention of leaving Stephen heir to all his dominions. William, 
archbishop of Canterbury, with some misgivings, placed the crown 
upon Stephen's head on St. Stephen's Day (December 26). 

To secure the favour of his subjects, and strengthen his tottering 
throne, Stephen granted a charter, and promised to maintain the 
immunities of the church, the laws and liberties of his subjects,, 
and to observe the good customs of the Confessor. He invited over 
from the continent, particularly from Brittany and Flanders, 
great numbers of mercenary and disorderly soldiers, with whom 
every country in Europe at that time abounded ; and he procured a 
bull from Home, which ratified his title. 

§ 14. Matilda and her husband, Geoffirey, were as unfortimate in 
Normandy as they had been in England. The Norman nobility, 
hearing that Stephen had obtained the English crown, put him in 
possession of their government. Even Bobert, earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king, who was much attached to the in- 
terests of his sister Matilda and zealous for the lineal succession, 
submitted to Stephen, and took the oath of fealty, but with an 
express condition that his rights and dignities should be preserved 
inviolate. In return for their submission, Stephen allowed many of 
the barons to fortify castles and put themselves in a posture of 
defence. As the king found himself totally unable to refuse these 
exorbitant demands, England was immediately filled with fortresses, 
which the nobles garrisoned either with their vassals, or with 
mercenary soldiers, who flocked to them from. all quarters. - 
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In 1188 DaTidi king of Scotland, appeared at the head of an 
anny in defence of his niece's title^ and penetrated into Yorkshire, 
where his wild Ghdwegians and Highlanders committed the most 
barbarous ravages. Enraged by this cruelty, the northern clergy 
and nobility assembled an army, with which they encamped at 
Northallerton, and awaited the arrival of the enemy. A great 
battle was fought, called the battle of the Standard, from the 
consecrated banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. Peter of York, 
St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, which were erected 
by the English on a waggon, and carried along with the army as a 
military ensign. The king of Scots was defeated, and he himself, 
as well as his son Henry, narrowly escaped &lling into the hands of 
the English (August 22, 1138). 

§ 15. This success might have given some stability to Stephen's 
throne, had he not, with incredible imprudence, engaged in » 
controversy with the clergy. In imitation of the nobility, the 
bishops of Salisbury, Ely, and Lincoln had erected strong fortresses, 
and Stephen, who was now sensible from experience of the mischiefs 
attending these multiplied citadels, resolved to begin with destroy- 
ing those of the clergy. Accordingly, he first seized the bishops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln, threw them into prison, and obliging them 
by menaces to deliver up the strongholds they had lately erected, 
he then turned his arms against the bishop of Ely. To the surprise of 
Stephen, the cause of the prelates was espoused by his own brother, 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, and papal legate. At a synod assembled 
at Winchester, complaints were made of the king's proceedings, and 
Stephen promised redress ; but the empress Matilda, invited by this 
opportimity, and encouraged by the legate himself, had now landed 
in England, with Robert, earl of Gloucester (who had renounced his 
allegiance the year before), and a small retinue of knights (1139). 
She fixed her residence first at Arundel castle. The gates were 
opened to her by Adelais, her stepmother. Many barons declared 
for her, and open war broke out between the two parties. A fright- 
ful state of anarchy ensued. The castles of the nobility had become 
receptacles of licensed robbers, who, sallying forth day and night, 
committed spoil in the open country, the defenceless villages, and 
even the cities. They put their captives to torture, in order to 
make them reveal* their treasures; sold their persons into slavery ; 
and set fire to their houses after they had pillaged them of every- 
thing valuable. The land was left untilled; the instruments of 
husbandry were destroyed or abandoned ; and a grievous famine, 
the natural result of those disorders, affected equally both parties, 
and reduced the spoilers and their victims to the extremity of 
indigence and hunger. 
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The unexpected capture of Stephen himself by the earl of 
Gloucester, at Lincoln, seemed to promise an end to these 
calamities. He was conducted to Gloucester, and, though at 
first treated with humanity, was soon after loaded with irons, 
and imprisoned at Bristol (1141). The claims of Matilda were 
solemnly recognized in a synod held at Winchester by Stephen's 
brother, the legate. The Londoners, who clamoured in vain for 
Stephen's release, were obliged to submit ; and Matilda's authority, 
by the prudence of earl Kobert, seemed to be established over the 
whole kingdom. But besides the disadvantage of her sex, which 
weakened her influence over a turbulent and martial people, Matilda 
was of a passionate, imperious spirit, and knew not how to temper 
with affability the harshness of a refusaL Stephen's queen, seconded 
by many of the nobility, and by the citizens of London, petitioned 
for the liberty of her husband, and undertook that on this con- 
dition he should renounce the crown and retire into a convent. 
The offended legate, who desired that his nephew Eustace might 
inherit Boulogne and the other patrimonial estates of his father, 
retired to Winchester in disgust, and sided with Stephen's partisans. 
The Londoners were alienated by a heavy fine imposed upon them 
for the support they had given to Stephen. To check the designs 
of the legate, he was besieged by the empress at Winchester. 
The bishop held his palace and Maud the castle ; and the burning 
of that ancient capital put an end to its rivalry with London. 
At length the legate, having joined his force to that of the 
Londoners, besieged Matilda. Hard pressed by famine, she made her 
escape ; but in the flight earl Bobert, her brother, while covering her 
retreat, fell into the hands of the enemy. This nobleman was as 
much the life and soul of one party, as Stephen was of the other; and 
Matilda, sensible of his merit and importance, consented to exchange 
prisoners on equal terms (Nov. 1, 1141). Next year the civil war 
was again kindled with greater fury than ever. Matilda retired to 
Oxford, was besieged by the legate, and escaped through the snow 
to Walsingford, scantily attended (Dec. 20). The war continued to 
rage for three years longer with variable success; the empress 
holding the west of England, and Stephen the east and London, 
the barons being too disaffected towards both to bring the contest 
to a decision. Earl Bobert died in 1145, and the empress retired 
into Normandy (1146). 

§ 16. In 1149 Matilda's son, Henry of Anjou, proceeded into 
Scotland, from which place he made various incursions into England, 
but with little success. By his dexterity and vigour, his valour in 
war, and his prudent conduct, he roused the hopes of his party, and 
gave indications of those great qualities which he afterwards dis- 
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played when he mounted the throne. After his return to Normandy 
he was, by Matilda's consent, invested with the duchy, and upon 
the death of his father, Greoffirey, in 1160, he took possession of 
Anjou. His dominions were still further augmented by his marriage 
witii Eleanor, daughter and heir of William, duke of Guienne 
and count of Poitou (1152), whom Louis VII. of France had 
divorced on account of the levity of her conduct. By this 
marriage he obtained possession of Guienne, Poitou, and other 
provinces in the south of France included under the name of 
Aquitaine. Enabled to push his fortunes in England with greater 
chance of success, Henry was encouraged to make an invasion ; and 
landing in England at the end of 1152, he gained some advantages 
over Stephen, who had finally broken with the church by his 
attempt to procure the coronation of his son Eustace, which had 
been forbidden by a papal bull obtained by archbishop Theobald. . 
A decisive action was every day expected; when the great men 
of both sides, and especially the archbishop and Henry, the legate, 
terrified at the prospect of further bloodshed and confusion, inter- 
posed with their good offices, and set on foot a negociation between 
the rival princes. The death of Stephen's son, Eustace (August 
18), fiicilitated arrangements. It was agreed by the treaty of 
Wallingford that Stephen should enjoy the crown during his life- 
time, and that upon his demise Henry should succe^ to the 
kingdom (November, 1153). After all the barons had sworn to 
the observance of this treaty, and done homage to Henry, as heir 
to the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; and the death of 
Stephen, which happened the next year after a short illneiSus 
(October 25, 1154), prevented all those quarrels and jealousies 
which were likely to have ensued from so delicate a situation. 

England suffered great miseries during the reign of this prince, 
but his personal character was not liable to any great exception. 
He possessed industry, activity, and courage to a great degree. 
Though not endowed with a sound judgment, he was not deficient 
in abilities. He had the talent of gaining men's affections ; and 
notwithstanding his precarious situation, he never indulged himself 
in the exercise of cruelty or revenge. He is commonly branded as a 
usurper ; but as the right of direct lineal sucession was not firmly 
established till the time of Edward I., his seizing of the crown, 
regarded in itself, was no more an act of usurpation than that of 
his two predecessors. He must, however, be condemned for breaking 
his oath of fealty to Matilda, the daughter of his benefEtctor. 
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Henry II. From his monament at Fontevrand. 

CHAPTER Vn. 
THE EAELY PLANTAGENET KINGS. 

HENKY II. AND KICHARD I. A.D. 1154-1199. 

§ 1. Accession of Henbt II. First acts of his goyernment. § 2. His wart 
and acquisitions in France. § 3. Ecclesiastical disputes. Thomas 
Becket. § 4. Constitutions of Clarendon. § 5. Opposed by Becket. 
§ 6. Compromise with Becket and return of that prelate. § 7. Becket 
assassinated. § 8. Grief and submission of the king. § 9. Conquest of 
Ireland. § 10. Reyolt of the young king Henry and his brothers. § 11. 
Henry's penance at the tomb of Becket. Peace with his sons. § 12. 
Death of the young king Henry. § 13. Preparations for a Crusade. 
Family misfortunes and death of the king. His character. § 14. Acces- 
^n of Richard I. Preparations for the Crusade. §15. Adventures 
on the voyage. § 16. Transactions in Palestine. § 17. The king's 
return and captivity in Germany. His brother John and Philip of 
France invade his dominions. § 18. Liberation of Richard and return to 
England. § 19. War with France. Death and character of the king. 

§1. Hekry n., h, 1133; r. 1154-1189.— Henry II., who now 
ascended the throne, was the first monarch of the house of the 
Plantagenets, whose name was derived from the planta genista, the 
Spanish broom-plant, a sprig of which was commonly worn in 
his hat by Geoffrey, Henry's father. The Plantagenets reigned 
over England for more than three centuries, and to this family all 
the English monarchs belonged from Henry II. to Richard III. 
(a.d. 1154-1485) ; but after the deposition of Richard II. the line- 
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was diTided into the houses of Lancaster and York. To Lancaster 
belonged Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VL (1399-1461), and 
to York Edward IV., Edward V., and Richard III. (1461-1486). 
The name of Plantagenet was especially used as a distinctive 
surname by Edward IV. Henry II. and his two sons are also 
called Angevins, They were more Intimately connected with 
France by their character and possessions than even the Norman 
princes, and it was not till the loss of Normandy under John, 
that the interests of the royal house were exclusively centred in 
England. 

No opposition was offered to the accession of Henry. He was in 
Normandy at the time of Stephen's death, and upon his arrival 
in England he was received with the acclamations of all orders of 
men. He was crowned on Sunday, the 19th of December. The 
first acts of his government corresponded to the idea entertained 
of his abilities, and prognosticated the re-establishment of that 
justice and tranquillity, of which the kingdom had so long been 
bereaved. He dismissed the mercenary soldiers who had committed 
great disorders ; revoked all grants made by his predecessor, even 
those which necessity had extorted from the empress Matilda; 
and he reformed the coin, which had been extremely debased during 
the reign of his predecessor. He was rigorous in the execution of 
justice, and in the suppression of robbery and violence. To main- 
tain his authority, he caused all the newly erected castles to be 
demolished, which had proved so many sanctuaries for freebooters 
and rebels. 

§ 2. The continental possessions of Henry were far more exten- 
sive than those of any of his predecessors. In the right of his 
father, he held Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; in that of his mother, 
Normandy ; in the right of his wife, Ghiienne, Poitou* Ssdntogne, 
Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, and the Limousm. These pro- 
vinces composed above a third of the whole of France, and were 
much superior, in extent and opulence, to the territories imme- 
diately subjected to the jurisdiction and government of the French 
monarch. On the death of his brother Geoffrey in 1158, Henry 
laid claim to Nantes, which had been put into Geoflfrey's hands 
by the inhabitants, after they had expelled count Hoel, their former 
prince. That Louis VII. might not interpose and obstruct his 
design, Henry paid him a visit, and by the skilful diplomacy of 
Thomas k Becket it was arranged that young Henry, heir to the 
English monarchy, should be affianced to Margaret of France, 
though the former was only five years of age and the latter was 
still in her cradle. Secure against all interruption on this side, 
Henry now advanced with an army into Brittany. The duke Conan, 
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in despair of being able to resist, not only delivered up the county 
of NanteSi which he had seized on pretence of being wrongfully 
dispossessed, but also betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an 
infant, to Geoffrey, the king's third son, who was of the same 
tender years. On the death of the duke of Brittany, about seven 
years after, Henry, as mesne lord and natural guarian to his son 
and daughter-in-law, took possession of that principality, and an- 
nexed it to his other dominions. 

§ 3. In 1162 commenced the long and memorable struggle be- 
tween Henry II. and Thomas k Becket. 

Thomas Becket, or k Becket, as he is generally called, was the 
first man of English birth who, since the Norman conquest, had 
risen to any considerable station. He was bom (1119) of respect- 
able parents, in the city of London ; * was educated by the prior 
of Merton, sent to Oxford, and afterwards to Paris. Introduced into 
the household of archbishop Theobald, he readily acquired great in- 
fluence over the primate; was enabled by his means to study juris- 
prudence at Bologna ; and on his return to England was promoted 
to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, to the provostship of Beverley, 
and other valuable preferments. His genius, intrepidity, and know- 
ledge of the law, were of great service to Theobald in the trouble- 
some times of king Stephen ; and shortly after Henry's accession, 
he was recommended by his patron to the new king's notice. He 
soon ingratiated himself with Henry, as he had done with the 
archbishop, and in 1157 was appointed chancellor. Besides this 
high office, he held several baronies that had escheated to the 
crown ; and, to enhance his greatness, he was intrusted with the 
education of Henry, the king's eldest son, and heir to the monarchy. 
The pomp of his retinue, the sumptuousness of his furniture, the 
luxury of his table, the munificence of his presents, corresponded 
to these great preferments. His historian and secretary, Fitz- 
Stephen, mentions, among other particulars, that his apartments 
were every day in winter covered with clean straw or hay, and 
in summer with green rushes or boughs, lest the gentlemen who 
paid court to him, and could not, by reason of their great number, 
find a place at table, should soil their fine clothes by sitting on 
the floor. A great number of knights were retained in his service ; 
the greatest barons were proud of being received at his table ; his 
house was a place of education for the sons of the chief nobility ; 
and the king himself frequently vouchsafed to partake of his 
entertainments, and lay aside with his favourite the dignity of 
royalty. 

Becket, who by his complaisance and good humour had rendered 

* An anonymous author states that his parents had migratfed from Konnandy. 
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himself agreeable^ and by his industry and abilities useful, to bis 
master, appeared to be the fittest person for supplying the vacancy 
caused by the death of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with 
the king's intentions of retrenching the ecclesiastical privil^es of the 
clergy, Henry, never expecting any resistance, immediately issued 
orders for electing Becket archbishop of Canterbury (May 24, 1162). 
^or was he inclined to waver in his purpose, though Becket, it is 
said, had warned him not to expect from him, as archbishop, the 
jsame undivided devotion to the royal interests he had exhibited as 
chancellor. No sooner was he installed in this new dignity, than 
he altered his demeanour and conduct. Without waiting for 
Henry's return from Normandy, he resigned into his hands his 
.commission as chancellor ; and he now stood forth as the champion 
•of the church, the assertor of its rights, and of his own privileges, as 
the highest constitutional adviser of the crown. He maintained* 
in his retinue and attendants at his table and in public, his ancient 
pomp and lustre ; but in his own person he practised the greatest 
austerity. He wore sackcloth next his skin ; was strictly temperate 
in his (^et, and abundant in his charity to the poor, feeding them 
with the dishes from his own table. In person, or by deputy, 
he washed daily on his knees, in imitation of Christ, the feet of 
thirteen beggars. Belying on a sort of promise made to him by 
the king, the new archbishop proceeded to demand from his former 
associates the restitution of estates belonging to his see, which he 
accused them of retaining unjustly. 

He thus became embarked, as he had been in the days of 
Theobald, in defence of the church's rights against the powerful 
barons ; and as the king was equally zealous in maintaining and 
augmenting the power of tbe monarchy, a rupture beween them 
became inmiinent. The tenants in chief in different counties 
had been accustomed to pay two shillings for every hide of land 
to the sheriffs, as a voluntary gift, for their own security. This 
money the king desired to confiscate to his own use, and thus 
convert a voluntary into a compulsory tax. He broached this 
proposal at a council at Woodstock, and when all stood blank with 
astonishment, Becket ventured to object. " By Gkxi's eyes ! " said 
the king, '' it shall be paid as I require." " By the reverence of 
those eyes by which you have sworn," replied the archlushop, 
'* it shall never be paid from my lands whilst I am alive." *' He 
carried his point," says Professor Pearson, " and is the first English- 
man on record who defeated an unjust tax." • 

• Hist, of England, i. 495. See Roger | to was the Danegeld ; tmt this supposition 
or I^nmteney, p. 113, and Orlm, 21. Pro- I is irreconcilable with tbe statements of 
fesBpr Stobta thinks that the tax referred ' Grijo and Hogw. 
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Three months after, a fresh q^iarrel ensued. Since the Conquest 
the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction had been sharply divided, ^he 
priest was no longer to judge the offences of laymen, and by parity 
of argument, the layman was not to judge the priest. But whilst 
the temporal laws were severe, and could restrain crime by death oy 
mutilation, the clerical tribunals were regulated by the milder code 
of the canon law, which forbad the shedding of blood. Its utmost 
censure proceeded no farther than degrading the ecclesiastic and 
reducing him to the condition of the laity, when he might be 
punished by the lay tribunals for a fresh offence, but not for any 
he had formerly committed. In the disorders of the last reign 
discipline had been wholly relaxed, and many unworthy clerks had 
entered the church to shelter themselves and their crimes imder its 
immunities. Henry proposed, at a council at Westminster (1163), 
that clerks guilty of felony should be degraded, and then handed 
over to the lay tribunals, to be hanged or mutilated, as justice 
might require. The proposal was opposed by Becket, as contrary 
to the customs of the nation and the privil^es of the church. He 
insisted that clerks should be tried in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
be degraded if found guilty, but not be punished twice for the 
same offence. Shortly after the king required of the bishops and 
clergy to observe the laws of his grandfather, Henry I. But as no 
one could tell what those laws were, and to allow them to be deter* 
mined by secular judges would have surrendered the whole question 
in dispute, Becket prevailed upon the bishops to consent, " saving 
the honour of (Jod and their order." The king dismissed the 
assembly in wrath, took from the archbishop the manors of Eye and 
Berkhampstead, and persistently refused all his offers of recon- 
ciliation. 

§ 4. Resolved to carry out his purpose, Henry summoned a 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon (January 
25, 1164), when the laws, commonly called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon* were enacted. They consisted of 16 articles, of whi<Jh 
the following are the most important : — That bishops and abbots 
should do homage to the king, as their liege lord — that they 
should not appeal to Rome, or quit the country without his leave — 
that they should neither be elected without his consent, nor excom- 
municate any tenant in capite without the king's permission — ^that 
the sons of serfs should not be ordained without consent of their 
lord — ^finally, that the clergy ^ould be amenable to the king's 
courts in all causes not exclusively spiritual. 

§ 5. To these articles, which seemed to aim at the independence 

* The Attiu qf Clarwdon was not I Cbrutitutioni will be found in Stnbbe, 
issued till the year 1166. This tuid the | DoeumetUt, dc., p. 129. . 
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of the church — the only body which, in the absence of parliament 
or public opinion, could at that time exercise any moral control 
over kings or their officers — ^Becket demurred. Moved at last by 
the entreaties of his brethren, whom the king had terrified into 
compliance, the primate gave a reluctant and general consent, but 
immediately repented of his act. He redoubled his penance, sus- 
pended himself from offering mass, and wrote to the pope for 
absolution. Resolved upon his ruin, the king smnmoned a council 
at Northampton (Oct. 6, 1164). Becket was condenmed for not 
having personally appeared to a suit instituted against him 
respecting certain lands, and as wanting in the fealty he had 
sworn to his sovereign. His goods and chattels were confiscated. 
Not content with this sentence, the king further demanded of him, 
on various pretexts, large sums of money; and finally required 
him to give in the accounts of his administration while chancellor, 
and to pay the balance due from the revenues of all the prelacies, 
abbeys, and baronies which had, during that time, been subjected 
to his management. By the advice of the bishop of Winchester, 
Becket offered 2000 marks as a general satisfaction for all demands; 
but his offer was rejected. On the seventh and last day of the 
council (Oct. 13), the archbishop entered the king's hall, bearing 
bis cross before him. It was understood that he had come to 
forbid his suffragans to take any further part in the proceedings. 
Fierce words ensued. As he moved to the door, the nobles cried 
out, " Traitor and perjurer ; " but the people fell on their knees and 
implored his blessing. Considering his life in danger, he asked 
Henry's permission to leave Northampton. On his refusal, ho with- 
drew secretly, proceeded to the Kentish coast disguised as a monk, 
under the name of Brother Christian, and at last took Shipping 
and arrived safely at Qravelines. Henry revenged himself by 
sequestrating the revenues of the see of Canterbury, and banishing 
the adherents and kinsfolk of the archbishop, to the number of 
400, in the depth of winter. 

§ 6. Louis VII., king of France, jealous of the rising greatness of 
Henry, and the pope, whose interests were more immediately con- 
cerned in supporting Becket, received him with the greatest marks 
of distinction. A war ensued between Louis and Henry ; and the 
pope menaced Henry with excommunication. In 1169 peace was 
concluded between the two monarchs; and the pope and Henry 
began at last to perceive that, in the present situation of affiairs, 
neither of them could expect a final and decisive victory. After 
many negociations, all difficulties were adjusted (July, 1170). The 
king allowed Becket to return, after six years' banishment. But 
the king attained not that tranquillity he had hoped. During 
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the heat of his quarrel with Becket, while he was every day 
expecting excommunication, he had thought it prudent to have 
his son Henry^ now fifteen years old^ associated with him in the 
kingdom. He was consequently crowned by Roger, archbishop of 
York (June 14, 1170).* But Becket, claiming the sole right, ae 
archbishop of Canterbury, of officiating in the coronation, had in- 
hibited all the prelates of England from assisting at the ceremony, 
and had procured from the pope a mandate to the same purpose. 
On his arrival in England on the first of December, he notified to 
the archbishop of York the sentence of suspension, and to the 
bishops of London and Salisbury that of excommunication, which, 
at his solicitation, the pope had pronounced against them. As he 
proceeded to take possession of his diocese, he was received in 
Rochester, and all the towns through which he passed, with the 
shouts and acclamations of the populace. In Southwark the 
clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet 
him, and celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant return. 

§ 7. Arriving at his see, he found that the property had been 
grievously wasted in his absence by Ranulph de Broc, the se- 
questrator appointed by the king, and he fulminated the church's 
censures against the offender. Meanwhile, the suspended and 
excommunicated prelates arrived at Bur, near Bayeux, where 
the king then resided, and complained of the violent proceedings 
of Becket. Henry, fbrious at their report, declaimed more than 
once against the ingratitude of his courtiers, who were slow to 
avenge him on a base-bom priest. Taking these passionate expres- 
sions for a hint, four gentlemen of his household, Reginald Fitz- 
Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard Brito, 
or the Breton, immediately took counsel ; and, swearing to avenge 
their prince's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court. Some 
menacing expressions which they had dropped' gave a suspicion 
of their design; and the king despatched a messenger after them, 
charging them to attempt nothing against the person of the 
primate: but these orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal 
purpose. Repairing by different routes to Saltwood,t where De 
Broc resided (Dec. 28), they spent that night, the Feast ol 
The Boly Innocents^ in planning the murder. Next day they 
proceeded in great haste to the archiepiscopal palace of Ganter- 

* Prince Henry was called "the jonng 
king/' and his father "the old king/' 
though he was only thirty-seven years old 
now and fifty-six when he died. The 
yonng king is often styled Henry ni. in 
old books. 

t This castle, which was claimed Ixj 
KNGLAKD. — PI'. I. I 



Becket as belonging to his see, was held 
for the king by the royal ofBoers, Robert 
and Rannlfde Broc. Robert accompanied 
the kni^ts to Canterbury, and Ranulf 
sheltered them for the night, after the 
murder. 
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bury, pretending busineas from the king. They found the primate 
alenderly attended; and, among other menaces and reproachesy 
required him to quit the country, or absolve the excommunicated 
prelates. Alarmed by the threats of the knights, the monks 
hurried the archbishop into the transept, where vespers had 
already commenced. The assassins, who had retired to arm them- 
selves, reappeared at the church door, which the monks would 
have fastened, but Becket forbad them to convert the house of 
God into a fortress. In the dim twilight the trembling monks con« 
cealed themselves under the altars and behind the pillars of the 
church. Becket was mounting the steps that led from the north 
transept into the choir, when the murderers rushed in ; he than 
turned round, came down, and confronted them. Fitz-Urse, wield- 
ing in his hand a glittering axe, was the first to approach him, 
exclaiming, " Where is the traitor ? Where is the archbishop ? ** At 
the second call Becket replied, ^ Reginald^ here I am, no traitor, 
but an archbishop and priest of God : what do you wish ? " and 
passing by him, took up his station between the central pillar and 
the masfflve wall which still forms the south-west comer of what 
was then the chapel of St Benedict. On his repeated refusal to 
revoke the excommunication, the assassins attempted to drag him 
out of the church, in order to despatch him outside the sacred 
precincts. But Becket redsted with all his might, and, exerting hU 
great strength, flung Tracy down upon the pavement. Finding 
it hopeless to remove him, Fitz-Urse approached him with his 
drawn sword, and, waving it over his head, dashed off his cowl. 
Thereupon Tracy sprang forward and struck a more decisive blow. 
Grim, a monk of Cambridge, who up to this moment had his arm 
round Becket, threw it up to intercept the blade. The blow lighted 
upon the arm of the monk, which fell wounded or broken, and 
the spent force of the stroke descending on Becket's head, grazed 
the crown, and finally resting on the left shoulder, cut through the 
clothes and skin. At the next blow, struck by Tracy or Fitz-Urse, 
upon his bleeding head, Becket drew back, as if stunned, and then 
raised his clasped hands above it. The blood from the first blow 
tvas trickling down his hce in a thin streak; he wiped it with his 
arm, and when he saw the stain he daid, *' Into thy hands, Lord, I 
commend my spirit*" At the third stroke, he sank on his knees, 
and murmured in a low voice, " For the name of Jesus and in 
defence of the church I am willing to die." Without moving hand 
or foot, he fell fiat on his face as he spoke, and, while in this 
posture, received from Richard the Breton a tremendous blow 
upon the skull. A subdeacon named Hugh, an associate of the 
assassins, planting his foot on the neck of the corpse, caused 
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the blood and brains to spirt out upon the pavement. This 
foul deed was perpetrated on Tuesday, the 29th December 
(A.D. 1170) a day long memorable in England as the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas. 

Thomas Becket was a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and 
inflexible spirit, and no one who enters into the genius of that ago 
can reasonably doubt of his sincerity. Nor does it detract from his 
sincerity, that he was sometimes actuated by mixed motives, in 
which it was difficult to determine whether his zeal for the church 
or his own personal wrongs and offended dignity had the upper 
hand. He had to contend, as he believed, for the independence of 
the clergy, against a monarch no less powerful, energetic, and 
absolute than Henry II. He had to defend the spiritual against 
the aggressions of the temporal authority, armed with all the 
wealth, the territorial possessions, and the influence of a monarch 
more powerful than any in Christendom. Bight as it undoubtedly 
was for Henry to maintain the supremacy of the crown, and render 
the clei^ amenable for criminal offences to the temporal courts, 
the assertion of an authority vesting on some higher sanction than 
the will of the monarch was no less needful and important. 

§ 8. The intelligence of the murder threw the king into great 
consternation. The point of chief importance to Henry was to con- 
vince the pope of his innocence; or, rather, to persuade him that 
he would reap greater advantages from the submission of England 
than from proceeding to extremities against that kingdom. By 
the skill of his ambassadors he found means to appease the 
ix)ntiff, whose anathemas were only levelled in general against all 
the actors, accomplices, and abettors of Becket's murder. The 
cardinals Albert and Theotwin were appointed legates to examine 
the cause, and were ordered to proceed to Normandy for that 
jiurpose. Henry made his submission, denying all complicity in 
the murder of the archbishop, and rescinding the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. Three years after his death, Becket was canonized 
by pope Alexander IIL ; his body was removed to a magnificent 
shrine, enriched withpresents, and visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of Christendom. 

§ 9. As soon as Henry found that he was in no Immediate danger 
from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook a long-projected 
expedition into Ireland. 

As Britain was first peopled from Gaul, so was Ireland probably 
from Britain. The Irish were converted to Christianity by St. 
Patrick, about the middle of the 5th century; and the ecclesiastics 
of that country preserved a considerable share of learning when 
other nations were buried in ignorance. The invasions of the Danep 
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and NortiunesL in the eighth century plunged Ireland again into 
barbarismj from which, however, the towns which those invadeis 
founded on the coast — Dublin, Wateiford, Ck)rk, and Limerick— 
were now be^nning to emerge. Besides many small tribes, there 
were, in the age of Henry II., five principal sovereignties in the 
island — Munster, Leinst^, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught; one 
or other of which was commonly paramount in Ireland. Roderic 
O'Connor, king of Connaught, held that dignity at this time. The 
amlHtion of Henry, very early in his reign, had been set on attempt- 
ing the subjection of Ireland. A pretext only was wanting. For 
this purpose he had recourse to Borne, which assumed a right to 
dispose of kingdoms and empires, and especially of islands, according 
to the alleged donation of Constantino. Adrian lY. (Breakspear), 
tiie only Englishman who has ever sat upon the papal throne, 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity of bringing the Irish 
church under the dominion of Bome ; and therefore, in the year 
1155, he issued a bull in favour of Henry, giving him entire 
right and authority over Ireland. The king, however, was at 
that time prevented by various causes from putting, his design into 
execution. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of -Leinster, had carried off Dervorghal, 
wife of 0*Buarc, prince of Breffiay (Leitrim). Her husband, collect- 
ing his forces, and strengthened by the alliance of Bod^c, king of 
Connaught, invaded the dominions of Dermot, and drove him from 
his kingdom. The exiled prince craved the assistance of Henry, 
and offered, in the event of being restored to his kingdom, to hold it 
in vassalage under the crown of England (1168), Embarrassed 
by the rebellions of his French subjects at that time, as well as by 
his disputes with the see of Bome, Henry gave Dermot no further 
assistance than letters patent, empowering all his subjects to aid 
the Irish prince in the recovery of his dominions. Supported 
by this autiiority, Dermot formed an alliance with Bichard, earl of 
Chepstow or Strigul, sumamed 8trongbow, son of Gilbert de Clare. 
Bichard had dissipated his fortune; and being ready for any 
desperate undertaking, he promised to assist Dermot on condition 
of espousing Eva, daughter of that prince, and being declared 
heir to the kingdom of Leinster. While Bichard was assembling 
his forces, Dermot engaged the assistance of two other knights 
in South Wales, Bobert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 
In 1170 Fitz-Stephen crossed over to Ireland with a small force 
and took the town of Wexford ; and was shortly afterwards joined 
hy Fitz-Gerald. I^ext year Bichard de Clare, having obtained an 
ambiguous permission from Henry to embark in the enterprise, 
landed in Ireland, took Waterford and Dublin, and, marrying Eva, 
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became soon after, by the death of Dennot, master of Leinster, 
and prepared to extend hiff authority over the rest of Ireland. 
Koderic, and other Irish princes, alarmed at the danger, besieged 
Dublin with an army of 30,000 men : but earl Richard, making 
a sudden sally at the head of 90 knights with their followers, 
put this numerous army to rout, chased them from the field, and 
pursued them with great slaughter. None in Ireland now dared to 
oppose th^nselves to the English. 

Henry now determined to attack Ireland in person, and landed 
at Waterford at the head of 400 knights and 4000 soldiers. 
He found the Irish so disjArited by their late misfortunes, that, in 
a progress which he made through the island, he had njo other 
occupation than to receive the homage of his new subjects. The 
clergy, in a synod at Cashel, not only made submission to Henry, 
but agreed to alterations which brought the native church nearer 
to the English model (1172). Appointing Richard seneschal of 
Ireland, he returned in triumph to England, after a stay of six 
monUis. Thus was Ireland subdued and annexed to the English 
crown, whose king became ** Lord of Ireland." 

§ 10. The king^s precaution in establishing the several branches 
of his family seemed well calculated to prevent all jealousy among 
his children. He had appointed Henry, his eldest survivii^ son,* 
to be his successor In the kingdom of England, the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and the counties of Anjou, Maine, and Toundne; Richard, 
his third son, was invested with the duchy of Quienne and county 
of Poiton ; G^eoffrey his fourth son^ by right of his wife, had the 
duchy of Brittany; and the new conquest of Ireland was destined 
as an appanage for John, the youngest. But his hopes were 
frustrated. In 1173 his t^ee eldest sons fled to the court of 
France, and dem«ided of their father immediate possession of a 
portion, at any rate, of the territories promised them. They 
had been encouraged in their filial disobedience by their mother, 
Eleanor, who, offended with her husband on account of his 
infidelities, had attempted to fly to France, but was seized 
and thrown into confinement. Toung Henry had also been in- 
stigated by his father-in-law, Louis VII., who persuaded him that 
the fBiCt of his having been crowned as king conferred upon him the 
right of participating in the throne. Many of the Norman nobility 
deserted to the prince. The Breton and Gascon barons seemed 
equally disposed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard. 
Disaffection crept in among the English ; and the earls of Leicester 
and Chester, in particular, openly declared against the king. On th« 
continent, however, Henry obtained at all points, and without much 
• His flntbom, William, had died an infiuit, In 1166. 
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difficulty, the advantage over his enemies. The defeat of Leicester, at 
Fomeham, in Suffolk (October, 1173), was followed by fresh hostilities 
the next year. William the Lion, king of Scotland, also entered 
into this great confederacy ; and a plan was concerted for a general 
invasion at different parts of the king*s extensive and factious 
dominions. The king of Scots crossed the border. Several of the 
counties were in open revolt. The belief gained ground ihsX the 
king had been privy to the murder of the archbishop, and that these 
disasters were a judgment upon him. 

§ 11. Under these circumstances Henry resolved to make a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of the martyr, and humble himself before the 
ashes of the saint. He crossed over firom Normandy in 1174, and 
on July 12 entered Canterbury. As soon as he came within sight 
of the cathe'.lral he dismounted, walked barefoot towards it, prostrated 
himself before the shrine of St. Thomas, remained in fiisting and 
prayer for a whole day, and watched alLnight the holy reliques. He 
even submitted to a penance still more humiliating. He assembled 
a chapter of the monks, disrobed himself before them, put a scourge 
of discipline into the hands of each, and presented his bare shoul- 
ders to the lashes successively inflicted upon him. Next day he 
received absolution ; and departing for London, received soon after 
the welcome intelligence of a great victory over the Scots at Alnwick, 
and of the capture of their king. As this success was gained on the 
very day of his absolution, it was regarded as the earnest of his 
final reconciliation with Heaven and with St. Thomas. The victory 
proved decisive. In less than three weeks all opposition disappeared, 
and Henry's rebellious subjects hastened to make their submissions. 
Louis was glad to conclude a peace; his sons returned to their 
obedience ; and William, king of Scotland, who had been imprisoned 
at Falaise, was compelled with all his barons and prelates to do 
homage in the cathedral of York, and to acknowledge Henry and 
his successors for their superior lord (1175). Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and other important places, were ceded to the English monarch, 
and the castle of Edinburgh was placed in his hands. 

§ 12. Thus extricated with honour, contrary to expectation, from 
a situation in which his throne was exposed to great danger, Henry 
employed himself for several years in improving the internal adr 
ministration of his kingdom. One of the most important of his 
enactments was the appointment of itinerant justices, of which 
institution an account is given at the close of this book. Another 
was the substitution in certain cases of a trial by sixteen sworn 
recognitors in place of the trial by battle. 

The success which had attended Henry in his wars prevented his 
neighbours from forming any fresh projects against him. In 1177 
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be sent over his fourth son^ John, into Ireland with a view of 
making a more complete conquest of the island ; but the petulance 
and incapacity of this prince exasperated the Irish chieftains^ 
and obliged the king soon after to recall him. The latter years of 
Henry's reign were embittered by the renewed rebellion of his sons, 
and their mutual quarrels. In 1183 his son Henry was seized with 
a fatal illness in the midst of his criminal designs, and died ex* 
pressing deep sorrow for his filial ingratitude. Richard and Geoffrey 
made war upon each other; and when this quarrel was accom- 
modated, Geoffrey, the most vicious perhaps of all Henry's unhappy 
£Ekmily, levied war against his father. Henry was freed from this 
danger by his son's death, who was killed in a tournament at Paris 
(1186). 

§ 13. In the year 1187 the city of Jerusalem fell into the hands 
of sultan Saladin, and a new Crusade was determined on. The 
French and English monarchs and the emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
assumed the cross. In the midst of these preparations Bichard, 
supported by Philip Augustus of France (who had succeeded Louis 
VII. in 1180), again took up arms against his father for detaining 
C(*rtain lands belonging to Adelais, Philip's sister, who was betrothed 
to Richard (1189). After much fruitless negociation, Henry was 
obliged to defend his dominions by arms, and engage in a war with 
his son and with France, in which his reverses so subdued his spirit 
that he submitted to all the rigorous terms demanded of him. But 
this was the least of his mortifications. When he required a list 
of those barons to whom he was bound to grant a pardon for their 
connection with Richard, he was astonished to find at the head of 
them the name of his favourite son John. Overloaded with cares 
and sorrows, the unhappy father, in this last disappointment of 
his domestic tenderness, broke out into expressions of the utmost 
despair, cursed the day in which he was bom, and bestowed on his 
ungrateful and undutiful children a malediction which he never 
could be prevailed on to retract. This final blow quite broke his 
spirit, and aggravated the fever firom which he was suffering. He 
expired at the castle of Chinon, near Saumiu: (July 6, 1189). His 
natural son, Geoffrey, who. alone had behaved dutifully towards 
him, attended his corpse to Fontevraud, where it lay in state in 
the abbey church. As Richard met the sad procession, he was 
struck with horror and remorse, and expressed a deep sense 
of his own undutiful behaviour. Thus died, in the 58th year 
Gi his age, and 34th of his reign, the most remarkable prince of 
his time. 

Henry was of a middle stature, strong, and well proportioned ; his 
counteoanco was lively and engaging; his conversation affable 
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and entertaining; his speech easy, •persuasive, and ever at com* 
tnand. He loved peace, but possessed both bravery and conduct 
in war ; was provident vnthout timidity, severe in the execution 
of justice, and temperate without austerity. Gruel and false, his 
abilities were more conspicuous than his virtues. He preserved his 
health, and kept himself from corpulency, to which he was some- 
what inclined, by tax abstemious diet, and by frequent exercise, 
particularly hunting. Restless and energetic, he generally trans- 
acted business standing, and was careless how he ate or drank or 
dressed. In his person were united many of the characteristics 
of his race, both bad and good. He was a fair scholar, had a 
wonderful memory, and was more careful of the forms than of the 
spirit of religion. He had five sons by Eleanor, of whom only two, 
Richard and John, survived him. Of his natural children the most 
distinguished were William, who received the surname of Long- 
sword, and married the daughter of the earl of Salisbury, and 
Geoffrey, already mentioned, who became Inshop of Lincoln and 
archbishop of York. 

RICHARD L 

§14. Richard L, h. 1167; r. 1189-1199.— Richard succeeded 

his father without opposition. He dismissed his fiBtther*s minister, 

. Ranulf de Glanville, the justiciary, and released his mother Eleanor 

from the confinement in which she had long been detained by the 

late king. 

The history of Richard's reign consists of little more than his 
personal adventures. Impelled by the love of military glory, the 
sole purpose of his government seems to have been the relief of the 
Holy Land, and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. This 
zeal against the infidels was shared by his subjects, and broke out 
in London on the day of his coronation (September 3). The king 
had issued an edict prohibiting the Jews from appearing at the 
ceremony; but some of them, presuming on the large presents 
made him by their nation, ventured to approach the hall where the 
king was dining. Exposed by their appearance to the insults of 
the populace, they took to flight. A rumour was spread that the 
king had issued orders for their massacre. This command, so 
agreeable to popular prejudices, was executed in an instant on such 
as fell into the hands of the multitude, who, moved alike by 
rapacity and zeal, broke into their houses, plundered, and murdered 
the owners. The inhabitants of the other cities of England 
imitated the example. In York 500 Jews, who had retired into the 
castle for safety, unable to defend the place, murdered their own 
wives and children, and then^ setting fire to the castle, perished 
in the flames. 
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Regardless of every consideration except his expedition to the 
Holy Land, Richard endeavoured to raise money by. all expedients^ 
how pernicious soever they might be to the public, or dangerous to 
the royal authority. He set to sale the revenues and manors of 
the crown, and the offices of greatest trust and power; sold, for so 
small a sum as 10^000 marks, the vassalage of Scotland, together 
with the fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, acquired by his father 
during the course of his victorious reign. Leaving the adminis- 
tration in the hands of the bishops of Durham and Ely, whom he 
appointed justiciaries and guardians of the realm, Richard proceeded 
to the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, the place of 
rendezvous agreed on with the French king. Philip and Richard, 
on their arrival there, found their combined army amount to 100,000 
men (July 1, 1190). 

§ 15. Here the French prince and the English reiterated their 
promises of cordial friendship, and pledged their faith not to invade 
each other's dominions during the Crusade. They then separated ; 
Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard the road to Marseilles, with 
a view of meeting their fleets, which were severally appointed to 
rendezvous in these harbours, and met again at Messina, where they 
were detained during the whole winter. Here Richard was joined 
by Berengaria, daughter of the king of Navarre-, with whom he had 
become enamoured in Guienne. In the spring of the following 
year (1191) the English fleet, on leaving the port of Messina, met 
with a furious tempest, and the squadron in which Berengaria and 
her suite were embarked was driven on the coast of Cyprus. In 
consequence of their inhospitable treatment by Isaac, the ruler 
of Cyprus, Richard la^aded there, dethroned Isaac, and established 
governors over the island. Richard then espoused Berengaria 
(May 12), and early in the next month sailed for Palestine. 

§ 16. The arrival of Philip and Richard inspired new life into 
the Crusaders. The emulation between the rival kings and rival 
nations produced extraordinary acts of valour : Richard in particular 
drew upon himself the general attention. Acre, which had been 
attacked for above two years by the united force of all the Christians 
in Palestine, now surrendered; but Philip, instead of pursuing 
the hopes of further conquest, disgusted with the ascendancy 
assumed and acquired by Richard, declared his resolution of return- 
ing to France. Richard, with those who still remained under his 
command, determined to lay siege to Ascalon, and thus open the 
way to Jerusalem. The march along the seacoast of 100 miles 
from Acre to Ascalon was a perpetual battle of 11 days. Ascalon 
fell into his hands, and Richard was even able to advance within 
sight of Jerusalem, the object of his enterprise, when he had the 
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mortification to find, from the irresistible desire of his allies to 
return home, that all hopes of further conquest must be abandoned 
for the present, and the acquisitions of the Crusaders be secured 
by an accommodation with Saladin. He concluded a truce for 
three years with that monarch (1192); stipulating that Acre, 
Joppa, and other seaport towns of Palestine, should remain in 
the hands of the Christians, and pilgrims to the Holy City be 
unmolested. 

§ 17. No business of importance now remiuned to detsdn Richard 
in Palestine ; and the intelligence which he had receiyed, concern* 
ing the intrigues of his brother John, and those of the king of 
France, made him sensible that his presence was necessary in 
Europe. As he dared not pass through France, he sailed to the 
Adriatic; and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he assumed the 
disguise of a merchant returning from pilgrimage, with the pur- 
pose of taking his journey secretly through Grermany. At V^ienna 
he was betrayed by his prodigality; was arrested by orders of 
Leopold, duke of Austria, who had been offended by some insult 
whilst serving with Richard in Palestine (December 20, 1192). By 
the duke he was delivered to Henry VI., the German emperor, in 
return for a large sum which he paid to Leopold, and was detained 
by him in a castle in the TyroL The English learnt the captivity 
of their king from a letter which the emperor sent to Philip, king 
of France.* The news excited the greatest indignation ; it seemed 
incredible that the champion of the Cross should be treated with 
such indignity. Philip hastened to profit by the circumstance; he 
formed a treaty with John, the object of which was the perpetual 
ruin of Richard. Philip, in consequence, invaded Normandy, but 
was driven back with loss ; and John was equally unsuccessful in 
his enterprises in England. The justiciaries, supported by the 
general affection of the people, provided so well for the defence of 
the kingdom, that John was obliged, after some fruitless efforts, 
to conclude a truce. 

§ 18. Meanwhile the high spirit of Bichard suffered in Germany 
every kind of insult and indignity. He was brought before the 
diet of the empire at Hagenau» and accused by Henry of many 
crimes and misdemeanours (March 22, 1193); but Richard de- 
fended himself with so much ability, that he produced a profound 
impression on the German princes, who exclaimed loudly against 
the conduct of the emperor. The pope threatened him with ex- 
communication ; and Henry at last agreed, in a conference at 
Worms, to restore Richard to his freedom for the sum of 100,000 

* The well-known story of the disooveiy I page sfnfrfnir a song nnder hfs window 
of liicbud's place of confinement by his i neta on no hisfeoricai autbori^. 
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marks paid dowh, and 50,000 more on security.* Half of the sum 
was to be paid before he received his liberty, and hostages delivered 
for the remainder (December, 1193). Making all imaginable haste 
to escape, Richard embarked at the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
reached Sandwich, March 20, 1194. As soon as Philip heard of 
the king's deliverance, he wrote to his confederate John: Take 
heed of yourself , for the devU is broken loose. The joy of the 
English was eJLtreme at the appearance of their monarch, who 
had suffered so many calamities, had acquired so much glory, and 
had spread the reputation of their name to the furthest £ast. The 
barons, in a great council, confiscated all John's possessions in 
England; and assisted the king in reducing the fortresses which 
still remained in the hands of his brother's adherents. 

§ 19. Having settled everything in England, Richard passed over 
with an army into Normandy, impatient to make war on Philip, 
and revenge himself for the many injuries received from that 
monarch* The incidents which attended these hostilities were 
mean and frivolous. The war, frequently interrupted by truces, was 
continued till within a short period of Richard's death. The 
king was wounded in the shoulder with an arrow by Bertrand 
de Gourdon, whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, belonging to 
his vassal Vidomar, viscount of Limoges, who had refused to 
surrender the whole of a treasure which he had discovered. The 
castle was taken, and all the ga.Trison hanged, except the im- 
fortunate archer, whom the king had reserved for a more deliberate 
and cruel execution. The wound was not in itself dangerous, but 
the unskilfulness of the surgeon made it mortal. A gangrene ensued, 
and Richard, now sensible that his life was drawing towards a 
close, sent for Gourdon, and asked him, "Wretch, what have I 
done to you to oblige you to seek my life?" "What have you 
done to me?" replied the prisoner: "you killed with your own 
hands my father and my two brothers, and you intended to have 
hanged myself. I am now in your power, and you may take 
revenge by inflicting on me the most cruel torments ; but I shall 
endure them with pleasure, provided I can think that I have been 
so happy as to rid the world of such a plague." Richard, struck 
with the reply, and humbled by the near approach of death, 
ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty and a sum of money to be 
given him ; but, unknown to the monarch, the unhappy man was 
flayed alive, and then hanged.t Richard died on the 6th of April, 
1199, in the 10th year of his reign, and the 42nd of his age. He 
wa? buried at his father's feet at Fontevraud. 

* In All £100,000. I de Basile, and makes no mention of ibe 

t A contemporary French MS. says that archer Goordon hiSBpiiited reply, and hia 
Biohard was wounded by a knight, Peter ' cruel £&te. 
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The most sfaining parts of this prince's character are his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, carried personal 
courage and intrepidity to a greater height ; and this quality gained 
him the appellation of the liou-hearted, CcBur de Lion, He loved 
military glory passionately ; and as his conduct in the field was 
not inferior to his valour, he seems to have possessed every 
talent necessary for acquiring it Of an impetuous and vehement 
spirit, he was distingiiished by the good as well as the bad 
qualities incident to such characters. Open, frank, generous, sincere, 
and hrave, he was revengeful, ambitious, haughty, and cruel; 
and was better calculated to dazzle men by the splendour of his 
enterprises, than to promote their happiness or his own grandeur by 
a sound and well-regulated policy. As Richard was a lover of 
poetry, and there even remain some poetical works of his composi- 
tion, he is ranked among the PioveQ9al poets, or Troubadown. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. THE ANOLO-NOKMAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

.^1. 7keAtKial<y«tem.— Among the bar- 
barian tribes which oTemn Europe after 
the foil of the Boman empire, every indi- 
▼idoal olaimed an equal share of liberty : 
and thus, when Charles the Simple in- 
quired of the Northmen what title their 
leader bore, they replied, ** None ; we are 
all equally ft'ee/' But when they were 
settled in the possessions won with their 
swords, they found new cares devolve up- 
on them, and the necessity of a new system 
of polity. Having abandoned their life of 
wandering and rapine, it became necessaiy 
not only to cultivate the land for a sub- 
sistence, but to be prepared to defend it 
both agafaist the attempts of the ancient 
possessors to regain, and of fredt swarms 
of wanderers to seise, it. Retaining their 
military character, and ignorant alike of 
all systems of finance and the expedient of 
a standing amy, each man held himself 
in readiness to obey the call to service in 
the field. The superior officers, who held 
large territories directly finom the prince, 
were bound to appear with a proportionate 
number of followers ; and their followers 
held their lands ftom their immediate 
lord on the same condition. Thus, as 



I>r. Robertson observes, <*a feudal king- 
dom was properly the encampment of a 
great army ; military ideas predominated, 
military subordination was established, 
and the possession of land was the pay 
which the soldiers received for their 
personal service." The possessions held 
by these tenures were called ^^, or 
ben^ficia. The vassal who held them was 
not only bound to mount his horse and 
follow his lord, or his suzerain, to the wars, 
but also to assist him with his counsel, 
and attend as an assessor in his courts 
of Justice. More special and definite ser- 
vices were— to guard the castle of his lord 
a certain number of days in the year; to 
pay a certain sum' of money when his 
lord's eldest son was made a knight, 
and his eldest daughter was married ; and 
to contribute to his ransom in case he was 
taken prisoner in war. In return for these 
services the lord was bound to afford his 
vassal protection in the event of his fief 
being attacked ; whilst the defence of each 
other's person was reciprocal The natural 
consequence of this was the system called 
** sub-infeudation," by which the imme- 
diate holder parcelled out portions of his 
fief to others on the same conditions of 
tenure by which he held it himself. These 
sub-tenants owed to him the same duties 
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M he owed to bis lord; and be beld 
bis own court of Justice, in wbicb be 
exercised Jurisdietion over bis vassals. 
The few lands that remained free, that 
is, which were not bound to render 
service to a superior lord, though liable 
to burthens for the public defence, were 
called aUodiaZ in oontradistinction to 
feuded. 

The ceremony by which the vassal ac- 
knowledged bis feudal dependence and 
obligations was called homage, from homot 
a man, because the vassal became the 
man of his lord. Homage was accom- 
panied with an oath of fealty on the part 
of the vassal, and investiture on the part 
of the lord, which was the conTeying of 
possession of the fief by means of some 
pledge or token. Homage was of two 
kinds, liege and simple. Liege homage 
(.{h>m Lat. ligare, Fr. iter, to bind) not 
only obliged the liege man to do personal 
service in the army, but also disabled him 
from renouncing bis vassalage by surren- 
dering his fief. The liege man took the 
oath of fealty on his knees without sword 
and spurs, and with his hands placed 
between those of his lord. The vassal 
who rendered simple homage had the 
power of finding a substitute for military 
service, or could alt<^ether liberate him- 
self by the surrender of his fief. In 
simple homage the vassal took the oath 
standing, girt with his sword and with 
his bands at liberty. 

The aristocratic nature of feudalism will 
readily be inferred from the preceding 
description. The great chief, residing in 
his country-seat, which he was commonly 
allowed to fortify, lost in a great measure 
his connection or acquaintance with the 
sovereign, and added every day new force 
to his authority over the vassals of his 
barony. From him they received educa- 
tion in all military enterprises ; bis hos- 
pitality invited them to live and eujoy 
society in his hall ; their leisure, which 
was great, made them perpetual re- 
tainers on his person, and partakers of 
bis country sports and amusements ; they 
bad no means of gratifying their ambi- 
tion but by making a figure in his train ; 
his favour and countenance was their 
greatest honour ; bis displeasure exposed 
them to contempt and ignominy; and 
they felt every moment the necessity of 
his protection, both in the controversies 
which occurred with other vassals, and, 
what was more material, in the daily 



inroads and ii^uries which were com- 
mitted by the neighbouring barons. From 
these causes not only was the royal au- 
thority extremely eclipsed in most of the 
European states, but even the milittfj 
vassals, as well as the lower dependants 
and serfl^ were held in a state of sub- 
jection, fh>m which nothing could firee 
them but the progress of commerce and 
the rise of cities, the true strongholds of 
freedom. 

2. Feudalism in .Airland.— Feudalism 
was one of the principal diangee intro- 
duced into England by the Conquest. 
The king became the supreme lord of 
all the land; whence Coke says, "All 
the lands and tenements in England in 
the hands of suljects are holden medi- 
ately or immediately of the king, for 
in the law of England we have not pro- 
perly cModium" (Coke upon LittletoHt 
1. 1). Even the native landholders who 
were not deprived of their lands were 
brought under the system of feudal tenure, 
and were subjected to new services and 
imposts. Most of the manors were bestowed 
upon the Normans, who thus held imme- 
diately of the king, and were hence called 
Tenants in Capite or Tenants in chitf. 
But though the Anglo-Saxon thane was 
thus reduced to the condition of a simple 
freeholder, or fhmklin, and though the 
Norman lord perhaps retained a certain 
portion of his estate as demesne land, yet 
the latter had no possessory right in the 
whole, and the estate was not therefore so 
profiteble to him as might at first sight 
appear. The tenant in chief was bound 
to knight servicct or the obligation to 
maintain, 40 days in the field, a certain 
number of mounted men, frt>m his under- 
tenants, completely equipped. Even re- 
ligions foundations and monasteries were 
liable to this service, the only exception 
being the tenure of frankalmoign, or free 
alms. Every estate of 20 pounds yearly 
value was considered as a knight's fee, 
and was bound to frimish a soldier. The 
tenants in chief appear from Domesday 
Book to have amounted in the reign of 
William the Conqueror to about 1400, 
including ecclesiastical corporations, 
amounting to one-half of the number. 
The mesne lords, or those holding fieb 
not directly from the king, are estimated 
at about 8000. 

There were peculiarities in the fbndal 
system of Normandy itself which were 
introduced by William into England. 
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According to the generally received 
principle of fends, the oath of the vafisal 
was dne only to the lord of whom he 
immediately held. But William, as 
Already related, exacted the oath of fealty 
from all the landowners of England, 
whether tenants in capite or under- 
tenants. In doing thll he seems to 
have been gnided by the custom of 
Normandy, where the duke had imme- 
diate Jurisdiction over all his subjects.* 
Hence William's power was much greater 
than that of the feudal sovereigns of 
the continent, and his rule approached 
more to an absolute despotism. The 
great fielis of England did not, like those 
of France, date their origin from a period 
when the power of the vassal who received 
them was almost equal to that of the 
sovereign who bestowed them ; but being 
distributed on the same occasion, and 
idmost at the same time, William took 
care not to make them so large as to be 
dangerous to himself; for which reason 
also the manors assigned to his followers 
were dispersed in different counties. 
Hence the nobles in England never 
attained that pitch of power which they 
possessed in Germany, France, and Spain ; 
nor do we find them defying the sove- 
reign's Jurisdiction, as was very common 
in those countries, by exercising the right 
of carrying on private wars among them- 
selves. 

3. The Oreat CauneU or Parliament.-^ 
The supreme legislative power of Eng- 
land was confined to the king and the 
Great Council of the realm, called Com- 
mune Concilium Regni^ and also Curia 
Regit, It was attended by the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and principal abbots, 
and also by the Greater Baron*, •* The 
great tenants of the crown were of two 
descriptions— those who held by Knight 
Service in Capite^ and those who held also 
in Capite by Grand Serjeantry, so called, 
says Littleton, from being a greater and 
more worthy service than Euight Service 
— attending the king not only in war but 
in his court. ... To both descriptions 
of tenants the word Babox, in its more 
extended sense of lord of a manor, was 
applicable ; but the latter only, or those who 
held of the king by Grand Seijeantry, held 
their lands per Baroniam^ and were the 
King's Barons, and as such possessed both 

* 8m Houard, Ane, LoU de$ FrtmfoU, I. p. 196. 
ap. Thorpe, Luxpenberg's Anglo-Norman Kinat, 
p. 95. CompTHaUam, MidOUAgu, roL i. p. 168. 



a civil and criminal Jurisdiction, each Id 
his Curia Baronis^ or Court Baron, whilst 
the Lesser Barons had only a civil Juris- 
diction over their vassals. To both ranks 
alike pertained the service of attending 
the sovereign in war with a certain 
number of knights according to the 
number of Knights, Fees holden of the 
crown, and to those who held per Baroniam 
was annexed the duty also of attending 
him in his Great Councils, afterwards 
designated Parliaments; for it was the 
principle of the feudal system that every 
tenant should attend the court of his 
immediate superior, and hence it was that 
he who held per Baroniam^ having no su- 
perior but the crown, was bound to attend 
his sovereign in his Great Council or 
Parliament, which was in fact the Great 
Court Baron of the Realm" (Nicolas, 
ffistoric Peerage qf England, ed. by 
Courthope, p. xviii.). It has been 
thought, but there is no distinct aiv> 
thority for the statement, that the lesser 
barons were sometimes summoned, par- 
ticularly when taxes were to be imposed ; 
for as the crown had only the right 
to exact from its immediate tenants the 
customary feudal aids, it became neces- 
sary, when the crown needed any ex- 
traordinary aid, to summon all the chiet 
tenants in order to obtain their con- 
sent to the imposition. It was once dis- 
puted -with great acrimony whether the 
Commons or representatives of counties 
and boroughs formed a part of the Great 
Council; but it is now universally ac- 
knowledged that they were not admitted 
into it till the reign of Henry III., and 
that the tenants alone of the crown 
composed the supreme and legislative 
assembly under the Anglo-Norman kings. 
Mr. Hallam has summed up the con- 
stitution of this national assembly down 
to the reign of John as follows:—" 1. All 
tenants in chief had a constitutional right 
to attend, and ought to be summoned ; but 
whether they could attend without a sum- 
mons is not manifest. 2. The summons 
was usually directed to the higher barons, 
and to such oi a second class as the king 
pleased, many being omitted for different 
reasons, though all had a right to it. 3. 
On occasions when money was not to be 
demanded, but alterations made in the 
law, some of these second barons, or 
tenants in chief, were at least occasionally 
summoned, but whether by strict right or 
usage does not fully appear. 4. The 
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irregnlul^ of passing «T«r many of them 
when ooancilfl were held for the pnrpoee 
of levying money» led to the provision in 
the Oreat Charter of John by which the 
king promises that they shall be sum- 
moned throngh the sherifT on such occa- 
sions; but the promise does not extend 
to any other subject of parliamentary 
deUberation " (MiddU Ages, iii. p. 213). 

Under the Conqueror and his sons it 
was customary to assemble such coundls 
at the three great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and on other 
occasions when needed. It does not, 
however, appear probable that such a 
ooundl could have assembled so fre- 
quently in any large numbers. What 
limitation it imposed ontiie royal pren^a- 
tive in the matter of legislation cannot be 
determined. Practically, the authority of 
the Norman kings was absolute. 

4. X^rulotion.— -There was indeed little 
or no legislation under the early Norman 
kings; for the charters and other acts 
which they passed were rather conflrmap 
tions of ancient privileges than new 
enactments. Even in Normandy itself 
there seems to be no trace of Norse juris- 
prudence, nor of ^tats nor courts, previous 
to the conquest of England ; the law 
seems to have lain in tiie breast of the 
sovereigns (Palgrave, Ifarmandy and 
Bngland, ii. 268). There is at all events 
no monument of Jurisprudence previous 
to that epodi ; and, though a similarity 
may be subsequently traced between the 
English and Norman laws, yet England 
indisputably gave more than she borrowed. 
Learned men have even maintained that 
the fiimous Norman code called the Grand 
CbAtumier, or Great Customary, was of 
Anglo-Saxon origin ; nay, the later Nor- 
mans claimed Magna Carta as the 
foundation of tiieir franchises.* In Eng- 
land the earliest legislAtion of the Norman 
sovereigns must be referred to the time 
of Henry II., and most of the changes 
usually ascribed to the Conqueror were 
really not effected before that reign.f 

6. Courti qf Ju«<iee.->Be8ides the 
Great Council of the realm, the king had 
an ordinary or select council, for admi- 
nistrative and Judicial purposes, which 
was also called Curia or Aula Regis (the 

* Palgrave. Normandy and Enoland, L pp. 107, 
nq. and notes. p.7ao. Comp. HalUun, MMU Age$, 
IL p. 814 Ttie errand dutomary Iteelf. however, 
■aeribei the ooUectlon to Rolf : Lappenberg. A nglo- 
Vvrman Ktngt, bj Thorpe, p. 92. 

t Palgrave. ibiO. p. 113; Hallam, Md. p. 413w 



King's Court). It attended the person of 
the sovereign, and was composed of the 
great officers of state ; as the chief Jus« 
ticiary,* chancellor, constable, marshal, 
chamberlain, treasurer, steward, and 
others nominated by the king, These 
were his councillors in political matters, 
and also the supreme court of Justice of 
the kingdom, in which the king some- 
times sat in person. A particular branch of 
it, afterwards known as the Court of Ex* 
chequer t was established in very early times 
for the administration of all matters con- 
nected with the revenue. Its existence can 
at all events be traced to the reign of 
Henry I. By d^rees, when suits began 
to multiply in the king's court, and plead* 
ings became more technical and intricate, 
another branch was detached for the 
decision of private suits, which was called 
the Court of Common Pleas. It seems to 
have had its beginning in the reign 
of Bichard I.; but it was completely 
established by Magna Carta, of which 
the 14th clause enacted, "Common Pleas 
shall not follow our court, but be held iq 
some certain place." The Court qf King's 
Bench^ primarily intended to decide suits 
between the king and bis subjects, was 
formed out of the ancient Curia Regis, 
The rolls of the King's Bench begin in 
the sixth year of Richard I.f 

The County courts and Hundred-courts 
still continued as in Anglo-Saxon times. 
All the freeholders of the county, even the 
greatest barons, were obliged to attend the 
sheriff in these courts, and assist in the 
administration of Justice. Such courts, 
which were unknown upon the continent, 
served as a powerful check upon the 
courts of the barons. Appeals were 
allowed from the county and baronial 
courts to the court of the king ; and, lest 
the expense and trouble of a Journey to 
court should discourage suitors, itinerant 
ju<^e8 (in Byre) were established in the 
reign of Henry II. (a.d. 1176). They made 
their circuits through the kingdom, and 
tried all causes that were brought before 
them; for this purpose England was 
divided into six districts. 

In Judicial proceedings the ancient prac- 
tice of compurgation by the oaths of 

* The chief Justiciary presided bi the king's court, 
and was, by virtue of his o£Bce, the regent of the 
kingdom during the absence of the sovereign. He 
was thus the greatest subject in the kingdom. 

t According to Professor Stubbe, it was not until 
the end of the reign of Henry IIL that the ancient 
Curia was diTldfld into these separate and indepen- 
dent bodies 
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I anAol tifal t7<mle«l (p. f7)itill 
mibsiifeed imler tin Nomun kings ; bat 
the tiiftl bgr ordeal wm to some extent 
■apeneded by that of combat, which, if 
not Introdnoed by the Nonnane, was very 
seldom practised before the Oonqnest. 
Trial by ordeal was abolished by the 
frarth Lateran Oonacil in 1215. The 
pdvilege of oompaigatioii, an evident 
sonroe of peijory, was abolished by 
Henry IL, though by some exemption it 
continned to be preserved long afterwards 
in London and in borooi^. A regulation 
of Heniy II. introdnoed an important 
change in salts Kt the recovery of land, by 
allowing a tenant who was nnwilling to 
risk a Jodidal combat to put himself on 
the aaeiie; that ifl» to refer the case to 
Ibar knights diosen by tiie sheriff, who in 
their tarn selected twelve more. These 
twelve decided the case by their verdict ; 
but this proceeding was limited to the 
king's coort and tiiat of the Itinerant Jus- 
tices, and never took place in the county 
coort or in that of the hundred. This 
practice will again claim oar attention 
when we come to trace the history of trial 
by jury. 

•. Revenue qf the Crotofi.^The power 
of the Norman kings was supported by a 
great revenue that was fixed, perpetual, 
and independent of the sut^Ject. The first 
branch of the king's stated revenue was 
the royal demesnes or crown lands. When 
the king was not content with the stated 
fents, he levied, at his pleasure, heavy 
taxes, called taUopet, on the inhabitanto 
both of town and country who lived within 
his demesne. They were assessed by the 
Itinerant justices on their circuite. The 
tenanta in eapUe were bound, as we have 
already seen, to ftimish in war a soldier 
for every knight's fee ; and if they neg- 
lected to do so, they were obliged to pay 
the king a composition in money called 
e«ctM^ or tciUoffe. Another tax, levied 
upon all the lands at the king's discretion, 
was Axn^eld, which was continued after 
all apprehension of the Danes had passed 
away. Before the Conquest it was a tax 
of two shillings on every hide of land, 
and was raised by William I. to six 
shillings. The name disappears after 
1163, but the canicage levied by Richard 
I. was virtually the same. The king also 
derived a considerable revenue fh>m cer- 
tain burthens to which his military tenante 
were liable. The most important of these 
feudal incidente, as they were called, were 



Reliefs, Fines upoc Alienation, Escheata, 
Forfeitures, Aids, Wardship, and Marriage. 

1. A Bditf, which was the same as the 
Saxon heriotf was a fine paid by the heir 
to his lord on succeeding to a fi^ Th« 
fine was at first arbitrary, but by Magna 
Carta it was fixed at about a fourth of 
the annual value of the fief. The king 
was entitled to a sort of extra relief called 
Primer Seisin^ on the death of any of his 
tenante in capiUt provided the heir had 
attained his majority. The primer seisin 
consisted of one year's profite of the land. 

2. A Fine vpon MiemUion was a sum 
paid to the lord when the tenant trans- 
ferred his fief to another. 3. An Sicheat 
was when a fief reverted to the superior 
lord in consequence of the tenant havii^ 
died without heirs. 4. A Forfeiture arose 
from the vassal fitiling to perform his 
duties towards either his lord or the state. 
"Under rapadous kings, such as the 
Korman line in Enghmd, a new doctrina 
was introduced, the corruption of blood, 
by which the heir was effectually exdoded 
from deducing his title, at any distant 
time, through an attainted ancestor" 
(Hallam). 6. Aids were oontribationB 
which the lord was entitled to demand 
ih)m his vassal under certain drcom- 
stanoes. They were raised according to 
local customs, and were felt to be a great 
grievance. Three only were retained by 
Magna Carta^-to make the lord's eldest 
son a knight, to many his eldest daugh- 
ter, and to ransom his perscm from cap- 
tivity. 6. Wardship was the right of 
the lord to the care of his tenant's person 
during his minority, and to receive certain 
profite of his estete. 7. Marriage. The 
lord might tender a husbuad to his female 
ward in her minority, and if she re^Jected 
the proposal she forfeited the sum which 
the guardian could have obtained for such 
an alliance. This was afterwards ex- 
tended to male wards. In both cases 
it became the source of great abuse and 
extortion. 

7. 2%« C^urc^.— The policy of William 
the Conqueror was fovourable to the 
pope, who had supported his claims to 
the English throne. One of his most 
important innovations was the separation 
of the civil and ecclesiastical Jurisdiction^ 
which had been united in the Anglo-Saxon 
times. He prohibited the bishops from 
sitting in the county oourte, and allowed 
ecclesiastical causes to be tried in spiritaal 
conrte only. 
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8. FtUeno^.— A gre&t part of tiie popu- 
lation under the Anglo-Norman kings 
was in a state of slavery, to which the 
name of ViUenage was applied. In the 
Anglo-Saxon times a large part of the 
population consisted of oeorif, or free- 
men, forming a class between the thanes 
and the serfs. But under the Normans 
most of the ceorls were thrust down into 
slavery, and the Anglo-Saxon ceorls and 
serfs became the Norman viUeiiu. It 
would seem, however, that the ceorls who 
had acquired land were allowed in many 
cases to retain their land and their free- 
dom. These are the Socmanni or Socmen 
of Domesday Book, the same as the small 
freeholders or yeomanry of later times. 
The condition of the villeins appears to 
have increased in rigour under the succes- 
sive Anglo-Norman kings down to the 
time of Henry II., at which period the 
villein was absolutely dependent upon the 
will of his lord, and was incapable of 
holding any property of his own. Yet he 
appears to have possessed some personal 
rights; for, though liable to be sold by 
his master, an action would lie against the 
latter for murder, rape, or mutilation. 
Villeins were divided into two classes, 
called vMeifU regardant and viUeins in 
grosf. The former were adscripU gleixz^ 
or attached to certain lands ; and when 
these lands changed owners the villeins 
regardant became the property of the new 
possessors. The viMeins in groszy on the 
contrary, might be sold in open market, 
and transferred from hand to hand with- 
out regard to any land or settlement. 
They were called en grosi because this 
term, in our legal phraseology, indicates 
property held absolutely, and without 
reference to any other. But there appears 
to have been no essential difference in the 
condition of these villeins. The way in 
which the villeins emerged from this 
degraded position into the peasantry of 
England will be narrated at the end of the 
next book. 

B. AUTHORITIES FOR NORMAN 
HISTORY 

The principal sources of Norman his- 
tory are:— Dudo of St. Quentin, whose 
work contains the lives of the first three 
dukes (in Duchesne); William of Ju- 
mieges (Gemeticensis), who epitomized the 
preceding work, and continued it down to 
Che battle of Hastings {ibid.] ; William of 
Poitiers, Quta WiUdmi ducit I^ormcth' 
ENGLAKD. — ^PT. I. 



norum et regis Anglorum [tWd.] ; Or- 
dericus Vitalis, Historia Seel. [tMd.] ; 
Wace, or Oasse, Reman dt Hou; the 
Bjfpodigma NeustruB [Parker, Camden]. 

llie best modem works on the early 
history of Normandy are : — ^The Epitome 
prefixed to Lappenbei^s Hist, of England 
under the Norman Kings^ translated and 
supplemented by Benjamin Thorpe ; Pal- 
grave, Hist. o/Mrtnandy and England^ 
8vo ; Thierry, ffistoire de la Conquete de 
VAngUt&rrepar let NormandZy 4 vols. 8vo 

C. AUTHORITIES FOR ANGLO- 
NORMAN HISTORY. 

Many of these authorities have been 
already enumerated in Note D, appended 
to Book i. Thus, of those mentioned 
there, the AnglO'Saxon Chronicles con- 
tinue to the year 1164; Florence of 
Worcester to 1108 ; Simeon of Durham, 
with the continuation, to 1156 ; Eadmer 
to 1122 ; Henry of Huntingdon to 1154 ; 
Brompton to 1199 ; Hoveden to 1201 ; 
William of Malmesbur/s Gesta Regum 
and Oesta Pontificum to 1142 ; Hugo 
Candidus to 1165 ; Matthew of West- 
minster Chores Bistoriarum) to 1307; 
Roger of Wendover to 1235. 

Of the authorities for Norman history 
mentioned in the preceding note, the 
work of Ordericus Vitalis is also service- 
able for Anglo-Norman history. It 
comes down to the year 1141. 

Robert de Tborigny, a monk of the 
abbey of Bee, continued the history of 
William of Jumieges down to the year 
1137 ; and it forms the 8th book of that 
work as published in Camden's Anglica^ 
Normanicat be. William of Newburgh 
treats of the period from 1066 to 1197. The 
Chronicle of Radulphus de Diceto, a dean 
of St. Paul's, with a continuation, comes 
down to the year 1199, and is published 
in Twysden's and the Rolls' Collection. 
The Chronicle of Gervase of Canterbury 
reaches to about the same period as the 
preceding (ibid.'). Benedict of Peter- 
borough's Chronicle embraces the period 
from 1170 to 1192 (in Heame and the 
Rolls' Series). Walter of Coventry con- 
tinued Hoveden, besides writing other 
chronicles ; but his works exist only in 
manuscript. Ralph of Coggeshall, who 
died about 1227, wrote a Chronicon 
Anglicanvm from the Conquest to the 
year 1200. It will be found in Martdne 
and Durand's Collection, and more com- 
plete in the Rolls' Series. The chronicles 
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of St. Alban's, formerly cited under the 
name of Matthew Paris, are in reality 
by three persons — Roger of Wendover, 
Matthew Paris, and William Rlshanger. 
Ro(^r of Wendover, who has been already 
mentioned, is a contemporary authority 
from 1201 to 1236. His work has been 
published by the English Historical 
Society. The principal work of Matthew 
Paris is the HUtoria Major (a.d. 1066 to 
1259, with a continuation to 1273); but only 
the portion from 1235 to 1259 belongs 
to M. Paris, the remainder being adopted 
ftom Wendover with interpolations. 
William Rishanger is the continuator of 
Paris from 1259 to 1307, and his work 
therefore belongs to the period embraced in 
the next book— also in the Rolls' Series. 

Other works that may be mentioned 
relating to the present period are-^ 
chronicle from 1066 to 1289, by Thomas 
Wikes (Gale and in the Rolls' Series). 
Many chronicles of this period bear no 
author's name, and are called after the 
abbey or monastery in which they were 
composed or preserved. Among the 
principal of them may be named— the 
Annates Burtonensest a.d. 1114-1263 
(in Fulman's Collection) ; Annale$ 
WaverUieMet, 1066-1291 (Gale); Chro- 
nicon de MaUros (Melrose), 731-1270. 
(Fulman and the Bannatyne Club. Also 
in the Rolls' Series.) 

Among the works relating to par- 



ticular periods may be named the Lives 
of Thomas Becket by John of Salisbury, 
Benedict of Peterborough, Edward Grim, 
Herbert of Bosham, and others, pub- 
lished by Dr. Giles, in the P(Urc^ 
JBcclesuB Anglicana, 

Richard of Devizes wrote a dironicle 
of the first three years of Richard I., 
which is published by the Englidi His- 
torical Society. The Itiwrarium Regit 
Ricardi (in Gale) oontaias an account 
of king Richard's Crusade. It was for- 
merly wrongly ascribed to Geoffrey 
Vinesauf, but was probably written by 
Richard, canon of the Holy Trinity, 
London. 

Among modern works relating to 
this period may be mentioned that of 
Thierry, alluded to in the preceding 
note; Lappenberg's Hist, qf England 
under the Norman Kings, translated by 
Thorpe (also mentioned in the pre 
ceding note), which comes down to the 
end of Stephen's reign ; the continu- 
ation of this work by Pauli, GesckichU 
von England ; and Lord Lyttelton's 
Life qf Henry IT. (6 vols. 8vo). More 
important stUl are the works of Mr. 
Freeman and Professor Stubbs, and 
especially, for the reigns and charactera 
of Henry U. and Richard I., Professor 
Stubbs's Introductions to the Rolls' 
Editions of Benedict of Peterborough and 
the Memorials qf Rvchard I. 




Richard I. From his monument at Fontevraud. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF JOHN TO THE DEATH OF BIOHABD HI. 
A.D. 1199-1485. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
HOUSE OP TJjANT AGEKEm— Continued. 

JOHN AND HENBT III. A.D. 1199-1272. 

§ I. Introdnction. § 2. Accession and marriage of John. § 3. War with 
France. Murder of prince Arthur. John is expelled from France. § 4. 
The king's quarrel with the court of Rome. Interdict of the kingdom. 
§ 5. Excommunication and submission of the king. He does homage to 
the pope. § 6. War with France. § 7. Discontent and insurrection oi 
the barons. § 8. Magna Carta. § 9, Civil wars. Prince Louis called 
over. Death and character of the king. § 10. Accession of Henrt ILL 
General pacification. § 11 Commotions. War with France. § 12. 
The king's adminiiitration. His partiality to foreigneis. § 13. Usurper 
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tions and exactions of the court of Rome. § 14. Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, king of the Romans. Simon de Montfort. § 15. Parliament of 
Oxford, or the Mad Parliament. § 16. Opposition to the barvns. Treaty 
with France. § 17. Civil wars. Battle of Lewes. § 18. Leicester's 
parliament. House of Commons. § 19. Battle of Evesham and death 
of Leicester. § 20. Prince Edward's Crusade. Death and character of 
the king. 

§ 1. Ths reign of John marks an important epoch in the history 
of the English nation. Under the early Norman kings there had 
been two different races dwelling upon the EngMi soil, speaking 
different languages, and possessing no common interests ; but during 
the reigns of Henry IL and Bichard I. the Anglo-Saxons and Nor- 
mans became fused into the English people.* Not only were the 
foundations laid, but much of the superstructure was reared, of 
those liberties which are still the glory and the safety of the 
English nation. 

§ 2. John, h. 1167 ; r. 1199-1216.— John was the fifth and 
youngest son of Henry 11., and as he received from his father 
no great fiefs, like his brothers, he obtained the surname of San$ 
terre or LacMand, by which he was commonly known. Although 
Geoffrey, the fourth son of Henry II., had left two children, Arthur 
and Eleanor, and John had attempted to deprive Richard of his 
crown, yet Richard was induced, by the influence of their mother, 
to name John as his successor. He was acknowledged by the Nor- 
man barons ; but Arthur, who had become duke of Brittany in right 
of his mother, was not left without supporters. The nobles of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine immediately declared in his favour, and 
applied for assistance to the French monarch as their superior lord. 
Philip, who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, and dis- 
member his dominions, embraced Arthur's cause, and sent him to 
Paris to be educated along with his own son Louis. John, after 
being crowned at Westminster on the 27th of May,t crossed over to 
France in order to conduct the war against Philip, and to recover 
the revolted provinces from his nephew, Arthur. Constance, the 
prince's mother, seized with a jealousy that Philip intended to 
usurp his dominions, found means to carry off her son secretly from 
Paris. She put him into the hands of his uncle, and restored the 
provinces which had adhered to her son. From this incident Philip 
saw that he could not hope to make any progress against John ; 
and the two monarchs entered into a treaty (1200) by which they 
adjusted the limits of their several territories. John, now secure, 



* See Notes and niustrations (A) on 
the amalgamation of the Saxon and 
Nonnaa races. 

t This as Asoension Day, and John's 



regnal years were dated, not from May 
27th of each year, but from that moveaUe 
feast, thus, they vary trom May 2 to 
June 2. 
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as he imagined, on the side of Prance, indulged his passion for 
Isabella, the daughter and heir of Aymar Taillefer, count of 
Angoul^me, a lady of whom he had become much enamoured, 
though his queen, the heiress of the family of Gloucester, was still 
living. Isabella had been affianced to the count de la Marche, and 
was already consigned to the care of that nobleman's brother, though, 
by reason of her tender years, the marriage had not yet been con- 
summated. The passion of John made him overlook all these 
obstacles : he persuaded the count of Angouleme to carry off his 
daughter from her guardian; and having, on some pretence or 
other, procured a divorce from his own wife, he espoused Isabella 
regardless of the resentment of the injured count. 

§ 3. But John's government, equally feeble and violent, gave 
great offence to his Poitevin barons, who appealed to the king of 
France, and demanded redress from him as their superior lord. 
Philip perceived his advantage, interposed in behalf of the barons, 
and began to talk in a high and menacing style to the king of 
England. The young duke of Brittany, who was now rising to 
man's estate, sensible of the dangerous character of his uncle, 
determined to seek both his security and elevation by a union 
with Philip and the malcontent barons (1202). He joined the 
French army, which had begun hostilities against the king of 
England: he was received with great marks of distinction and 
knighted by Philip, espoused his daughter Mary, and was invested 
not only in the duchy of Brittany, but in the counties of Anjou and 
Maine, which he had formerly resigned to his uncle. Success 
attended the allies till an event happened which seemed to turn 
the scale in favour of John, and to give him a decided superiority 
over his enemies. He fell on Arthur's camp, who was besieging 
Bfirabeau, before that prince was aware of the danger, dispersed 
his army, took him prisoner, together with the most considerable 
of his revolted barons, and returned in triumph to Normandy. 
The greater part of the prisoners were sent over to England, but 
Arthur was shut up in the castle of Falaise. His fate is in- 
volved in obscurity; but there is little reason to doubt that he 
was put to death by John's command, though probably not by 
the king's own hand. 

The states of Brittany now carried their complaints before Philip 
as their' liege lord, and demanded justice for the violence com- 
mitted by John on the person of Arthur (1203). Philip received 
their application with pleasure, summoned John to trial, and, on 
his non-appearance, with the concurrence of the peers, passed sen- 
tence upon him, declared him guilty of felony, and adjudged him 
to forfeit to his superior lord all his seignories and fie& in France. 
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Philip now embraced the project of expelling the English, or rather 
the English king, from France, and of annexing to the crown the 
many considerable fiefs, which during several ages had been dismem- 
bered from it. Whilst he was making considerable progress in this 
design, John remained in total inactivity at Rouen, passing the 
time, with his young wife, in amusements, as if his state had beea 
in the most profound tranquillity, and his affairs in the most pros- 
perous condition. Philip pursued his victorious career without 
opposition. Town after town fell into his hands. At length, by 
the surrender of Bouen, the whole of Normandy was reunited to 
the crown of France, about three centuries after the cession of It 
by Charles the Simple to RoUo, the first duke (1204). Philip 
carried his victorious army into the western provinces; he soon 
reduced Anjou, Maine, and Touraine ; and thus the French crown, 
during the reign of one able and active prince, received such an 
accession of power and grandeur, as in the ordinary course of 
events it would have required ages to attain. 

§ 4. The papal chair was filled at this time by Innocent III., 
who, being endowed with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave frill 
scope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly than 
any of his predecessors, to convert that superiority which was 
yielded him by all the European princes into a real dominion over 
them. A favourable incident enabled him to extend his usurpar 
tions over so contemptible a prince as John. Hubert Walter, the 
primate, died in 1205 ; and, as the chapter of Ghristchurch, Canter- 
bury, claimed the right of electing their prelate, some of the juniors 
of the order met clandestinely on the night of Hubert's death, 
and chose Reginald, their sub-prior, for his successor. Having 
enjoined him the strictest .secrecy, they sent him immediately to 
Rome, in order to obtain confirmation of his election. The vanity 
of Reginald prevailed over his prudence. He had no sooner arrived 
in Flanders than he revealed the purpose of his journey, which 
was immediately made known in England. The king was 
enraged at the novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling so 
important an office without his knowledge or consent. The suffra- 
gans of Canterbury, accustomed to concur in the choice of their 
primate, were no less displeased at their own exclusion; whilst 
the senior monks of Christchurch repudiated the irregular pro- 
ceedings of their juniors. The chapter, at the command of the 
king, now chose John de Grey, bishop of Norwich, for their primate, 
and the suffragans subsequently acquiesced in the choice. The 
king and the convent of Christchmrch despatched twelve monks of 
that order to support, before the tribunal of Innocent, the election 
of the bishop. But Innocent, refusing to recognize their eleo- 
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lion, compelled the twelve monks, under the penalty of excom- 
munication, to choose for their primate Stephen Langton, an 
Englishman by birth, but educated in France, and connected by 
interest and attachments with the see of Bome (1207). 

§ 5. Inflamed with rage when he heard of this attempt of the 
court of Rome, John immediately vented his passion on the monks 
of Chriiitchurch for consenting to Langton's appointment, expelling 
them from the convent and taking possession of their revenues. 
Innocent, in return, placed the kingdom under an interdict (March 
. 23, 1208). By this terrible sentence public worship and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, except private baptism, were sus- 
pended. Marriages were only celebrated outside the churches, and 
the dead were buried in ditches and wa^te places without funeral 
rites. John retaliated by seizing the property of such of the clergy 
as obeyed the interdict. It was followed up the next year (1209) 
by a threat of excommunication ; and, as the king still refused to 
yield, the pope in 1212 carried out the threat, absolved the king's 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and called upon Philip to 
carry the sentence of deposition into effect. The French monarch 
collected a large force for the purpose of invading England ; and 
John, finding that he could not rely upon his own subjects, agreed 
to submit to the requirements of the pope. He not only acknow- 
ledged Langton as primate, but he issued a charter, by which 
he resigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and to pope Innocent and his successors in the apostolic chair, and 
agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church of 
Rome, by the annual payment of 1000 marks. In token of this 
fiubmission he did homage to Pandulf, the papal nuncio, with all 
the ceremonies required by the feudal law of vassals to their liege 
lord and superior (May 15, 1213). 

§ 6. Returning to France, Pandulf congratulated Philip on the 
success of his pious enterprise ; and informed him that, as John 
had now made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's patrimony, no 
Christian prince could attack him without manifest and flagrant 
impiety. Enraged at this intelligence, Philip resolved to continue 
his enterprise, although an English fleet assembled under William 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury, the king's natural brother, had 
attacked the French in their harbours, destroyed and captured a 
great number of their ships in the Flemish harbour of Damme, and 
Philip, to prevent the rest from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, set fire to them himself. 

§ 7. When the interdict was removed, John went over to 
Poitou (1214), to fulfil his part in a great alliance which he had 
formed against France, and carried war into Philip's dominions. A i 
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the same time his nephew, the emperor Otho IV., aided by English 
mercenaries, invaded France from the side of Flanders. The great 
and decisive victory gained by the king of France at Bouvines, 
in July, established for ever the glory of Philip, and gave full 
security to all his dominions. The eari of Salisbury was taken 
prisoner ; and John, baffled in his great scheme, and deserted by 
the nobles of Poitou, concluded a ^Ye years' truce at Chinon 
(September 18). 

Equally odious and contemptible in public and private life, 
he had affronted the barons by his insolence, dishonoured their 
families by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyranny, provoked 
the rising power of the towns, and given cUscontent to all ranks of 
men by his repeated exactions and impositions. This discontent 
was further aggravated by. the king's demands of an unusual 
Bcutage from the disaffected barons ; and, after he had reconciled 
himself to the pope and betrayed the independence of the king- 
dom, all his subjects thought they might with safety and honour 
insist upon a redress of grievances. Nothing forwarded this 
confederacy so much as the concurrence of Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury—a man whose memory, though he was obtruded 
on the nation by the encroachments of the see of Rome, ought 
always to be respected by the English. The patriotic efforts of 
this prelate were warmly seconded by William Marshal, eldest 
son of the earl of Pembroke ; and to these two distinguished men 
the English nation are under the deepest obligations for the foun- 
dation of their liberties, in a meeting at St. Paul's, Langton 
showed to some of the principal barons a copy of Henry I.'s 
charter, which he said he had happily found in a monastery ; and 
he exhorted them to insist on its renewal and observance. Upon 
the defeat of John's continental alliance, the barons held a more 
solemn meeting at St. Edmundsbury, and swore before the high 
altar to obtain from the king a charter confirming the ancient 
liberties of England (November, 1214). Appearing in arms at his 
Christmas court in London, they presented their claims. He 
promised an answer at Easter, but in order to break up the con- 
federacy of the barons, and detach their clerical associates, he 
offered (January 15, 1215) to relinquish for ever that important 
prerogative for which his fetther and his ancestors had zealously 
contended, by yielding to the church freedom of election on all 
vacancies, reserving only to himself the oongS d'elire and con- 
firmation of the election ; declaring, further, that, if either of these 
were withheld, the choice should nevertheless be deemed just and. 
valid. Both parties had sent deputies to Bome, requesting the 
interference of Innocent. But the pope, preferring the cause of 
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John, condemned Langton and the barons for the course they had 
taken, and ordered them to reconcile themselves with the king. 
The barons, who had advanced too far to recede, assembled at 
Stamford (May 19) ; and, as John still continued to temporize, 
choosing Robert Fitz- Walter for their general, whom they called 
the Marshal of the army of God and of Holy Church, they marched 
to London (Sunday,'May 24th). They were received without oppo- 
sition ; and finding the great superiority of their force, they issued 
proclamations requiring other barons to join them. After wandering 
to and fro between Winchester and Windsor, the king was left with 
only a few adherents, and was at last obliged to submit at discretion, 
§ 8. A conference between the king and the barons was appointed 
at Runnymede, near Staines, a place which has ever since been 
celebrated on account of this great event. The two parties 
encamped apart, like open enemies, the barons on the field of 
Runnymede, the king on the Buckinghamshire side of the river, 
and the conferences were held on a little island, still called " Magna 
Carta Island." After a debate, which lasted only a single day, 
the king, with a facility somewhat suspicious, granted the charter 
required of him (June 15, 1215). This famous deed, conmionly 
called Magna Cabta, or The Great Charter, either granted or 
secured very important liberties and privileges to every order of 
men in the kingdom — to the clergy, to the barons, and to the 
people. The privileges offered to the clergy in the preceding 
January are confirmed by the Great Charter, and have l)een already 
enumerated. The barons were relieved from the chief grievances 
to which they had been subjected by the crown. The " reliefs " o^ 
heirs of the tenants in chief, on succeeding to an inheritance, were 
limited to a certain sum, according to the rank of the tenant ; 
guardians were restrained from wasting the lands of their wards ; 
heirs were to be married without disparagement, and widows secured 
from wedding on compulsion, llie next clause was still more 
important. It enacted that no '' scutage " or ** aid " should be im- 
posed without the consent of the Great Council of the kingdom, 
except in the three feudal cases of the king's ransom, the knighting 
of his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter; and it 
provided that in all cases of aid the prelates, earls, and greater 
barons should be summoned to this great council, each by a par- 
ticular writ, and all other tenants in chief by a general summons of 
the sheriff. The privileges and immunities thus granted to the 
tenants in chief were extended to the inferior vassals. The fran- 
chises of the city of London, and of all other cities and boroughs, 
were declared inviolable; and no aids were to be required of London, 
except by the consent of the great council. One weight and one 
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measure were extended tliroughout the kingdom. The freedom of 
commerce was granted to alien merchants. The court of Conamon 
Pleas was to be stationary, instead of following the king's person. 
But " the essential clauses " of Magna Carta, as Mr. Hallam re- 
marks, are those " which protect the personal liberty and property 
of all freemen, by giving security from arbitrary imprisonment 
and arbitrary spoliation. No freeman shall be taken ob 

IMPRISONED, OB BE DISPOSSESSED [OF HIS FBEEHOLD, OB LIBEBTIES, 
OB FBEE customs], OB BE OUTLAWED, OB EXILED, OB ANT OTHERWISE 
DESTBOYED ; NOR WILL WE PASS UPON HIM, NOR LET PASS UPON HIM, 
BUT BY LAWFUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEERS, OB BY THE LAW OF THE 
LAND. We will sell TO NO MAN, WE WILL NOT DENY OB DELAY 

TO ANY MAN JUSTICE OB BIGHT." * " It is obvious," Ml. Hallam 
adds, ** that these words, interpreted by any honest court of law, 
convey an ample security for the two main rights of civil society. 
From the era, therefore, of king John's charter, it must have been 
a clear principle of our constitution that no man can be detained in 
prison without trial. Whether courts of justice framed the writ of 
Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit of this clause, or found 
it already in their register, it became from that era the right of 
every subject to demand it."t 

Other clauses of the charter protected freemen and even villeins 
from excessive fines. The latter were not to be deprived of their 
carts, ploughs, and implements of industry.]: 

The barons obliged the king to agree that London should remain 
in their hands, and the Tower be consigned to the custody of the 
primate, till the 15th of August ensuing, or till the execution of 
the several articles of the Great Charter. The better to insure the 
same end, John allowed them to choose five and twenty members 
from their own body, as conservators of the public liberties. The 
authority of these men was unbounded in extent and duration. 
Any four of them might claim redress for the infraction of the 
charter, and in event of refusal proceed to levy war on the king 
himself. All men throughout the kingdom were bound, under 
the penalty of confiscation, to swear obedience to them ; and the 
freeholders of each county were to choose twelve knights, who 
were to make report of such evil customs as required redress, con- 
formably to the tenor of the Great Charter. 



• These, however, are not the words of 
Magna Carta, but of the charter as re- 
issued with some alterations by Henry III., 
and called the Charter of Liberties. The 
words in brackets are not in the original. 

t Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 324. 

t John's duuter is in Rymer's FcBderOt 



in Stubbs's SOect Carters, &c., and other 
places. Respecting the subsequent con- 
firmations of the charter, see Notes and 
Illustrations (B). The "Charter of the 
Forests," which was a supplement to the 
Great Charter, was not executed tUl th« 
confirmation of the latter in 1217. 
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To all these regulations, however injurious to majesty, John 
seemed to submit passively ; but he only dissembled till he should 
find a favourable opportunity for annulling all his concessions, and 
he was determined to throw off, at all hazards, so ignominious a 
slavery. He secretly sent abroad emissaries to enlist foreign 
soldiers, and he despatched a messenger to Rome, in order to lay 
before the pope the Great Charter, which he had been compelled 
to grant, and to complain, before that tribunal, of the violence 
which had been imposed upon him. Innocent, considering himself 
as feudal lord of the kingdom, was incensed at the temerity of the 
barons, and issued a bull, in which he annulled the charter, as 
obtained illegally, as a violation of the privileges pertaining to a 
champion of the Cross — ^for John had assumed the Cross some 
weeks before — and as derogatory to those rights which the pope 
now claimed as John's feudal superior (August 25). 

§ 9. As his foreign forces arrived along with tiiis bull, the king 
now threw off the mask; and, under sanction of the pope's sentence, 
he recalled all the liberties he had granted to his subjects, and had 
solemnly sworn to observe. The barons, after obtaining the Great 
Charter, seem to have been lulled into a fatal security. From the 
first, the king was master of the field, and immediately laid siege 
to the castle of Rochester, which was obstinately defended by 
William D'Aubign^, at the head of 140 knights with their re- 
tainers, but was at last reduced by famine. The capture of 
D'Aubign^, the best otncer among the confederated barons, was an 
irreparable loss to their cause, and no regular opposition was thence- 
forth offered to the progress of the royal arms. The mercenaries, 
incited by a cruel and enraged prince, were let loose against the 
estates, tenants, manors, houses and parks of the barons, spreading 
devastation over the surface of the kingdom. Marching through 
the whole extent of England, from Dover to Berwick, John laid 
waste the provinces on each side of him, permitting his mercenary 
troops to carry fire and sword in all directions, sparing neither 
sex nor age, neither things sacred nor profane. 

Reduced to this desperate extremity, and menaced with the 
loss of their liberties, their pro[)erties, and their lives, the barons 
employed a remedy no less desperate ; and making application to 
the court of France, they offered to acknowledge Louis, the eldest 
son of Philip, for their sovereign, on condition that he would afford 
them protection from the violence of John. Philip was strongly 
tempted to lay hold on the rich prize thus offered him \ and, having 
exacted from the barons hostages of the most noble birth in the 
kingdom, he sent over an army with Louis himself at its head, 
who landed at Stonor (May 21, 1216). The king was assembling 
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a considerable anny, with a view of striking one great blow for 
his crown; but passing firom Lynn to Lincolnshire bis road lay 
along the sea-shore, which was overflowed at high water, and, not 
choosing the proper time for his journey, he lost in the inundation 
all his carri^es, treasure, baggage, and regalia. The anguish occa- 
sioned by this disaster, and vexation from the distracted state oi 
his affairs, increased the sickness under which he then laboured ; 
and, though he reached the castle of Newark, he was obliged to halt 
there, and his distemper soon after put an end to his life, October 19, 
1216, in the 50th year of his age, and 18th of his reign« His 
tomb stands in the midst of the choir at Worcester. 

though John was not without ability, his character is little else 
than a complication of vices, ruinous to himself and destructive to 
his people. Folly, levity, licentiousness, ingratitude, treachery, 
tyranny, and cruelty — all these qualities appear in the several inci- 
dents of his life. His continental dominions, when they devolved to 
him by the death of his brother, were more extensive than have 
ever, since his time, been ruled by an English mona/ch ; but he 
lost, by his misconduct, the flourishing provinces in France, the 
ancient patrimony of his family : he subjected his kingdom to a 
shameful vassalage under tie see of Rome : he saw the prerogatives 
of his crown diminished by law, and still more reduced by faction : 
and he died at last when in danger of being totally expelled by a 
foreign power, and of either ending his life miserably in prison, or 
seeking shelter, as a fugitive, from the piu'suit of his enemies. 

It was in this king's reign that a charter was granted to the city 
of London (1215), giving it the right of electing, annually, a mayor 
out of its own body, an ofBce which was till now held for life.* The 
city also had power to elect and remove its sheriffs at pleasure, and 
its common councilmen annually. Old London Bridge was finished 
in this reign ; the former bridge was of wood. Queen Maud, it is 
said, was the first that built a stone bridge in England* 

HENRY III. 
§ 10. Henry IIT., h. 1207, r. 1216-1272.— The earl of Pembroke, 
who, at the time of John's death, was marshal of England, was, 
by his office, at the head of the army, and consequently, during a 
state of civil war and convulsion, at the head of die govern- 
ment. It happened fortunately for the young monarch and iot the 
nation that the power could not have been intrusted to more able 
or more fiiithful hands. The earl carried young Henry, now nine 
years of age, immediately to Gloucester, where the ceremony of his 
coronation was performed (October 28, 1216), as Westminster wa« 
* Stabbs's Select Charien, with oine other cfaarten to cities and towns. 
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at tliat time in the hands of the hostile barons. Papal support 
was important to Henry in the weakness of his condition; and 
Gualo, the papal legate, was joined in the administration. Henry 
swore fealty to the pope, and renewed the homage of his father. 
To enlarge the authority of Pembroke, a general council of the 
barons was summoned at Bristol (November 12), where that noble- 
man was chosen protector of the realm, and the Grand Charter, with 
some alterations, and with the more popular clauses omitted, was 
renewed and confirmed. This act was receiyed with satisfaction. 
Many of the malcontent barons, most of whom had begun secretly 
to negotiate with him already, now openly returned to their 
allegiance. Louis soon found that the death of John, contrary to 
his expectations, had given an incurable wound to his cause. A 
short truce followed, his English adherents fell away, and when 
the war was renewed the French army was totally defeated at 
Lincoln, and driven from that city (May 20, 1217). A French 
fleet bringing over reinforcements, was attacked by the English 




Henry III. From his tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
at Sandwich, and routed with considerable loss (August 24). Un- 
able to make head against these reverses, abandoned by his English 
allies, and threatened with excommunication from the pope, Louis 
concluded a peace with Pembroke, and promised to evacuate the 
kingdom (September, 1217). Thus happily ended a civil war which 
had threatened the kingdom with the most fatal consequences. 
§ 11. The earl of Pembroke did not long survive the pacification, 
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which had been cniefly owing to his wisdom and valour, and he 
was snoceeded in the government by Peter des Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary (1219). The 
counsels of the latter were chiefly followed ; and had he possessed 
equal authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he seemed to be 
every way worthy of filling the place of that nobleman. But the 
powerful barons, who had once broken the reins of subjection to 
their prince, and obtained an enlargement of their liberties and 
independence, could ill be restrained by laws under a minority. 
They detained by force the royal castles, which they had seized 
during the past convulsions, or which had been committed to their 
custody by the protector ; and they usurped the king's demesnes. 

But notwithstanding these intestine commotions, and the pre* 
carious authority of his crown, Henry was obliged to carry on war 
with France. Louis VIII., who had succeeded to his father Philip, 
instead of complying with Henry's claim for the restitution of 
Normandy and the other provinces wrested from England, made 
on irruption into Poitou (1224), took Rochelle after a long siege, 
and seemed determined to expel the English from the few provinces 
which still remained to them. Henry sent over his uncle, the earl 
of Salisbury, who stopped the progress of Louis's arms ; but no 
military action of any moment was performed on either side. 

§ 12. As the king grew to man's estate, his character became 
every day better known; and he was found in every respect ill 
qualified for muntaining an efficient control over his turbulent 
barons. Gentle, humane, and merciful even to a fault, he seems to 
have been steady in no one circumstance of his character; but 
to have received impressions from those who surrounded him, and 
whom he loved, for the time, with the most injudicious and unre- 
served aflfection. While Hubert de Burgh enjoyed his authority, 
he gained entire ascendancy over Henry, and was loaded with 
honours and £Eivours beyond any other subject. Rewarded with 
many castles and manors, he married the eldest sister of the king 
of Scots, was created earl of Kent, and, by an unusual concession, 
was made chief justiciary of England for life; yet, in a sudden 
fit of caprice, Henry threw off this faithful minister (1232), and 
exposed him to the violence of his enemies.'*' He was succeeded in 
his post as justiciary by Stephen de Segrave ; but so much had he 
suffered in Henry's estimation, that, after many indignities, he 
was thrown into prison, and the king transferred his favour and 
affection to Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester. Des Roches 
was a Poitevin by birth, who had been raised by the late king, 

* Archbishop Langton, who had oppoeed with Tmvarying fimmesB every attempt to 
aentralizG the Oreat Charter, died in 1228. 
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and was no less distinguished by his arbitrary principles and 
violent conduct than by his courage and abilities. He had been 
left by John justiciary and regent of the kingdom during an 
expedition which that prince made into France ; and his illegal ad- 
nunistration was one chief cause of that great combination among 
the barons, which finally extorted from the crown the Magna 
Carta. Though incapable from his character of pursuing the 
violent maxims which had governed his father, Henry had imbibed 
the same arbitrary principles ; and, in prosecution of Peter's advice, 
he invited over a great number of Poitevins and other foreigners 
in whom he placed greater confidence than in his English subjects, 
and expected to find them useful in counterbalancing the great 
and independent power of the nobles. Offices and commands were 
bestowed on these strangers; they exhausted the revenues of the 
crown, already too much impoverished; they invaded the rights of 
the people; and their insolence, or, at least, what appeared so, 
drew on them general hatred and envy. 

As the king had married Eleanor, daughter of the count of Pro- 
vence (January 14, 1236), he was surrounded by a number of 
strangers &om that country also, whom he caressed with the fondest 
affection, and enriched by bis imprudent generosity. The resentment 
of the English barons rose high at the preference given to foreigners, 
but no remonstrance or complaint could ever prevail on the king to 
abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them. 
The king's conduct would have appeared more tolerable to his' 
English subjects had anything been done meanwhile for the honour 
of the nation, or had Henry's enterprises in foreign countries been 
attended with success or glory to himself or the public. But though 
he declared war against Louis IX. in 1242, and made an expedition 
into Guienne, upon the invitation of his stepfather, the count de 
la Marche, who promised to join him with all his forces, he was 
worsted at TaiUebourg ; was deserted by his allies; abandoned Poitou, 
and was obliged to return, with loss of honour, into England. The 
people of Guienne attempted to throw off his obedience, bat failed 
(1253). These wars involved Henry and his nobility in an enor- 
mous debt, which both increased their discontents and exposed 
him to greater danger from their opposition. 

§ 13. But the chief grievances of the reign were the usurpations 
and exactions of the court of Rome. The best benefices of the 
kingdom were conferred on Italians ; and non-residence and plurali- 
ties were carried to enormous lengths. It was estimated by Grostlte 
that the benefices held by the Italian clergy in England amounted 
to 60,000 marks a year, a sum which equalled the annual revenues 
of the crown. Upon occasion of a Crusade for the Holy Land 
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(1245), Innocent TV. demanded a moiety of all ecclesiastical profits 
for three years ; a moiety of all impropriations and of all benefices 
where the incumbent was non-resident ; a twentieth of all incomes 
amounting to 100 marks, and a third of all beyond that sum. He 
attempted to claim the goods of intestate clergymen; annulled 
usurious bonds , and when, backed by the church, the king, con- 
trary to his usual practice, prohibited these exactions. Innocent 
threatened him with excommunication. 

A more mischievous influence was exerted by Alexander IV., 
who inrcdved Henry in a project for the conciuest of Naples, or Sicily 
on this side the Fare or Straits of Messina, then held by Manfi:ed as 
the representative of the Hohenstaufen (1255). He claimed to 
dispose of the Sicilian crown, both as superior lord of that parti- 
cular kingdom, and as vicar of Christ, to whom all kingdoms of the 
earth were subjected ; and he made a tender of it to Henry for his 
«eoond son Edmund. Henry accepted the insidious proposal, gave 
the pope \mlimited credit to expend whatever sums he thought 
necessary for completing tho conquest, and, when Alexander pressed 
for payment, Henry was siirprised to find himself on a sudden 
entangled in an immense debt of 135,500 marks, beside interest. 
He applied to the parliament for supplies, but the barons and 
prelates refused, determined not to lavish their money on such 
chimerical projects. In this extremity the clergy were his only 
resource, and they offered Henry 52,000 marks, a sum wholly in- 
adequate to his necessities (1257). 

§ 14. About the same time Richard, earl of Cornwall, the Inrother 
of the king, was engaged in an enterprise no less ruinous. The 
immense opulence of Richard had made the German princes cast 
their eyes on him as a candidate for the empire, and he was 
tempted to expend vast sums of money on his election. He 
succeeded so £ar as to be chosen, by a double election, as king 
of the Romans, with Alfonso X. of Castile, and was crowned by 
his partisans (1257). But he never attained the imperial power, 
and found at last that he had lavished the frugality of a life on 
an empty title. 

The king was engaged in constant disputes with his barons, 
ai^d was compelled to confirm the Great Charter; on one occa- 
sion with extraordinary solemnity (1253). All the prelates and 
abbots were assembled ; they held burning tapers in their hands ; 
the Great Charter was read before them ; they denounced the sen- 
,tenceof excommunication against every one who should thenceforth 
violate that fundamental law; then they threw their tapers on the 
^onnd, and exclaimed, May the soul of every one who incurs ff^is 
sentence so stink and perish in heUl The king bore a part in 
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this ceremony, saying, " So help me God, I will keep all these 
articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am 
a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed." Yet no 
sooner was this tremendous ceremony finished, than his fetvourites, 
abusing his weakness, made him return to the same arbitrary and 
irregular courses, and the reasonable expectations of his people 
were thus perpetually eluded and disappointed. These imprudent 
and illegal measures provoked an avenger in Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester, a younger son of that Simon de Montfort who had 
conducted the crusade against the Albigenses. He had married 
the king's sister, Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pembroke; had 
governed Gascony for some years with vigour and success ; and he 
had now returned home dissatisfied with the little support he had 
received from the king, who wanted either the ability or inclination 
to aid him. To add to these causes of aggravation, he had been for 
some time engaged in a tedious litigation with the king touching 
his wife's jointure. De Montfort was supported by the clergy, 
and was the intimate Mend of Adam de Marsh and Robert 
Grostete. He called a meeting of the most considerable barons, 
who. embraced the resolution of Redressing the public grievances 
by taking the administration into their own hands. Henry having 
summoned a parliament (April 9th'«-May 2, 1268) in expectation 
of receiving supplies .for his Sicilian project, the barons appeared 
in the hall clad in complete armour, and with their swords by 
their sides. After a violent altercation, the king promised to 
aummon another parliament at Oxford on June 11, in order to 
arrange a new plan of government. 

. § 15. This parliament, which the royalists^ and even the nation, 
afterwards denominated the Mad Parliament, met on the day 
appointed. As the barons brought with them their military 
retainers, and appeared with an armed force, the king, who had 
taken no similar precautions, was in reality a prisoner, and was 
obliged to submit to any terms they were pleased to dictate. A 
council of state, consisting of 24 barons, was selected to make the 
necessary reforms. The king himself took an oath that he would 
maintain whatever ordinances they should think proper to enact 
for that purpose. Simon de Montfort was at the head of this 
supreme council, to which the. legislative power was thus in reality 
transferred; and all their measures were taken by his influence and 
direction. By their chief enactments, called the Provisions of 
Oxford, four knights were to be chosen by each county, to point 
out such grievances of their neighbourhood as required re(ke8s; 
three sessions of parliament were to be regularly held every year, in 
the months of February, June, and October, at which twelve per- 
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sons chosen by the borons should act for the whole commefnalty ; 
sheriffs were to hold office for one year only; the great officers 
of state were annually to give an account of their proceedings; 
no heirs were to be committed to the wardship of foreigners, and 
no castles intrusted to their custody. Soon after the king's eldest 
son, Edward, in his twentieth year, pledged his oath to observe these 
provisions, and the king publicly declared his assent to them. 

Opinions are divided as to the purity of De Montfort's intentions. 
It is certain that many among the barons had no other object than 
to secure the aggrandisement of their own order. At their head 
was Hichard de Glare, earl of Gloucester. They formed an asso* 
elation among themselves, and swore that they would stand by each 
other with their lives and fortunes ; they displaced all the chief minis- 
ters of the crown, the justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer, and 
advanced either themselves or their creatures to the vacant offices. 
When they had thus transfsrred to themselves all powers of the 
state, they proceeded to impose an oath, by which all subjects 
were obliged to i^ear, under the penalty of being declared public 
enemies, that they would obey and execute all the regulations, 
both known and unknown, of the barons. Not content with this 
usurpation of the royal power, they introduced an innovation in 
tho constitution of parliament, of the utmost importance. They 
ordained that this assembly should choose a committee of twelve 
persons, who should, in the intervals of the session, possess the 
authority of the whole parliament, and should, on a smnmons, 
attend the person of the king in all his movements: Thus the 
monarchy was totally subverted, without its being possible for the 
king to strike a single stroke in defence of the constitution against 
the newly elected oligarchy. 

§ 16. But, in proportion to their continuance in power, the 
barons began gradually to lose that popularity which had assisted 
them in obtaining it. The fears of the nation were roused by 
certain new edicts, obviously calculated to procure inmnmity to 
the barons in all their violences. They appointed that the cir- 
cuits of the itinerant justices, the sole check on their arbitrary 
conduct, should be held only once in seven years ; and men easily 
saw that a remedy which returned after such long intervals 
against an oppressive power which was perpetual, would prove 
totally insignificant and useless.* The cry became loud in the 
nation that the barons should produce their intended regulations. 
The current of popularity now turned to the side of the crown, and 
the rivalship between the earls of Leicester and Gloucester, the chief 
leaders among the barons, began to disxmite the whole confederacy. 
• This is doubtftil. See Prot Pearson's History, ii. 227. 
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Louis IX., who then governed France, used all his authority 
with the earl of Leicester, his native subject, to bend him to com- 
pliance with Henry. He made a treaty with England (20th May, 
1259) at a time when the distractions of that kingdom were at 
the greatest height, and when the king's authority was totally 
annihilated; and the terms which he granted might, in a more 
prosperous state of affairs, have been deemed reasonable and 
advantageous to the English. He invaded certain territories 
which had been conquered from Poitou and Guienne; he insured 
the peaceable possession of the latter province to Henry ; he agreed 
to pay him a large sum of money; and he only required that 
in return Henry should make a final cession of Normandy and 
the other provinces, which he could never entertain any hopes of 
recovering by force of arms. The cession thus made by the barons 
-was ratified by Henry, his two sons and two daughters, and by 
the king of the Bomans and his three sons. 

§ 17. The situation of Henry soon after wore a more favourable 
aspect, and the desertion of the earl of Gloucester to the crown 
seemed to promise him certain success in any attempt to recover 
his authority. The pope absolved him from his oath : but his son 
Edward refused to accept the like dispensation. The king soon 
afterwards seized the Tower of London, resumed the government, 
and levied mercenary troops. Thus began the dvil contest which 
is called " the Barons' War." Leicester retired to France, but the 
death of the earl of Gloucester, and the accession of his son Gilbert 
de Clare to Leicester's side, soon changed the scene (1262). The 
war was carried on with various success, till at length the king and 
the barons agreed to submit their differences to the arbitration of 
the king of France. At a congress at Amiens (January, 1264) Louis 
annull^ the Provisions of Oxford, left the king free to appoint 
his own ministers, employ allies, and enjoy his royal authority as 
tmrestricted as before. But this decision, instead of quenching 
the flames, only caused them to break forth with redoubled vehe- 
mence. Leicester, having summoned his partisans from all quarters, 
gained next year a decisive victory over the royal forces at Lewes 
(May 14), taking Henry and his brother, the king of the Bomans, 
prisoners. Prince Edward, who commanded the right wing of the 
royal army, was obliged to assent to a treaty with the conqueror, 
called from an old French term the Mise of Leives, In order to 
obtain the liberation of the English monarch, prince Edward, and 
Henry, son of the king of the Bomans, surrendered themselves 
as hostages. Peace was declared (May 25), and was finally settled 
by a parliament at London (June 11, 1264). 

§ 18. Acting as sole regent, De Montfort now proceeded to sum- 
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mon a parliament. Writs * were issued in the king's name from 
Worcester, summoning a new parliament in London (January 20, 
1266), which forms a memorable epoch in constitutional history. 
Besides the barons of Leicester's party, and 117 ecclesiastics (for 
the clergy in general sided with De Mcmtfort), he ordered returns to 
be made of two knights from each shire, and of two representatives 
from each borough. This is usually regarded as the first meeting of 
the House of Commons, but Leicester only anticipated Edward L 
in an institution for which the general state of things was now pre- 
paring the nation. t Thus supported by a parliament of his own 
model, and trusting ttf the attachment of the populace of London, 
De Montfort seized the opportunity of crushing his rivals among 
the powerfd barons. 

§ 19. Bat he soon found himself embarrassed by the opposition, 
as well as by the escape, of prince Edward. The royalists, secretly 
prepared for this latter event, inunediately flew to arms ; and the 
joy of this gallant prince's deliverance, the expectation of a new 
scene of affairs, and the accession of the earl of Gloucester, procured 
Edward kn army which Leicester was unable to withstand. He 
was defeated and killed at the battle of Evesham (August 4, 1265), 
with his eldest son Henry, and about 160 knights, and many other 
gentlemen of his party. The king, placed by the rebels in front, 
and disguised by his vizor, was wounded in the battle and in danger 
of his life ; but ci^ng out, / am Henry of Winchester y your king^ 
he was saved, and put in a place of safety by his son, who flew to his 
rescue. The lifeless body of Leicester was mangled by the victors, 
exasperated at this wanton exposure of the king's person, but he 
was long regarded as a martyr to the cause of liberty, and miracle^ 
were ascribed to his remains. The victory of Evesham proved 
decisive, and the king's authority was re-established in all ^^ui^s of 
the kingdom. All further resistance was ended by the moderate 
terms granted by prince Edward in the " Dictum de Kenilworth " 
(October 16, 1266) ; and a parliament at Marlborough, a year after, 
confirmed the king's title, while binding him afresh to the observ- 
ance of the Great Charter. 



* Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 401. 

t " Important as is tMs assembly In 
the history of the constitution, it was not 
primarily and essentially a cdnstitutional 
asseipbly. It was not a general convoca- 
tion of tenants in capites or of the three 
estates, but a parliamentary assembly of 
the supporters of the existing govern- 
ment," Only five earls were summoned 
and eighteen barons, ten of whom were 
friends of De Montfort. Stubbs, Const 



Hist. ii. 92. If, in fact, this assembly be 
considered in its real character as a con- 
vention of De Montfort's supporters, the 
admission of representatives from tiie 
towns, who were not regularly summoned, 
alTords less difficulty. In England, and 
still more in De Montfort's native land, 
the towns liad now gained so mudi in 
wealth and political importance, that tt 
was natural he should avail himself of 
their rapport. 
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§ 20. Finding tbe state of the kingdom thus oomposed, Edwafd 
was led (1270) by his avidity for glory, and in fulfilment of a vow 
made during his captivity, as well as by the e^umest solicitations 
of the king of France, to undertake an expedition against the 
infidels in the Holy Land. He sailed from England with an .army, 
accompanied by his wife, Eleanor of Castile, and arrived in the camp, 
of Louis IX. before Tunis in Africa, where he found that monarch 
already dead, from the sickliness of the climate and the fatigues of 
his enterprise. Undeterred by this event, he continued his voyage 
to the Holy Land, where he signalized himself (1271) by acts of 
valour, revived the glory of the English name, and struck such 
terror into the Saracens, that they employed an assassin to murder 
him, who wounded him in the arm, but perished in the attempt. 
In her heroic afifection EleJanor sucked the poison from her husband's 
wound. During his absence the old king expired at Bury St. Ed-; 
mimds (November 16, 1272), in the 66th year of his age, and 57th 
of his reign, and was buried in the new abbey church of West- 
minster, which he had rebuilt. His brother, the king of the 
Eomans, had died nearly a year before him. 

The most obvious feature of Henry's character is an incapacity 
for government, which rendered him as much a prisoner in the 
hands of his ministers and favourites, and as little at his own dis* ' 
posal, as when detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. 
From this source, rather than from insincerity and treachery, arose 
his negligence in observing his promises; and he was too easily 
induced, for the sake of present convenience, to sacrifice the lasting 
advantages arising from the trust and confidence of his people. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. ON THE AMALGAMATION OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON ANt> NOR- 
MAN RACES. 

The period at which this event took 
place has given rise to jnnch discoBBion. 
It was the favourite theory of Thierry 
that the distinction between the two 
races continued till a very late time, 
^rd Macanlay supposes the amalga- 
mMioD to have taken place between the 
accession of John and the death of 
Edward I. But even this is too long. 
The distinction was greatly obliterated in 
the reign of Heniy II.» and more com- 



pletely so after the separation of Nor- 
mandy fh>m England in the reign of John. 

R CONFIRMATIONS OF THE 

GREAT CHARTER. 
The Great Charter had no fewer than 
thirty-eight solemn ratifications recorded: 
six by Henry IIL, tiiree by Edward L, 
fifteen by Edward in., six by Richard 
II.. sU by Henry IV., one by Henry 
v., and one by Henry VL The most 
important change in the charter, as 
confirmed by Henry III., was the omis- 
sion of the clause which prohibited the 
levying of aids or eecuages save by the 
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common ooimcil of tb« realm. Though . 
this clanae was omitted, it was generally 
observed doling the reign of Henry, 
the borons constantly refusing him the 
aids or sabsidies which his prodigality 
demanded. Bat he still retained the 
right of levying money upon towns 
nnder the name of tallage, and he alsd 
claimed other imposts, as upon the ex- 
port of wool. On Magna Carta, see Black- 
stone's IntrodMCtion to the Charter; 
Thomson's Ssaiy on Magna Carta; 
Creasy, On the SngliA Conttitution, 
pp. 128, seq. 

C. TEIAL BY JtlEY. 

We have already adverted (p. 78) to the 
mistaken and now obsolete opinion, that 
trial by Jury existed in England in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. The twelve thanes 
who sat in the sheriff's court have no 
analogy to a modem Jury except in their 
number. Their ftmotion of presenting 
offenders gave them more the resem- 
blance of the present grand Jury ; and 
they seem, like the icabini or echevin$ 
of the continent, to have formed a perma- 
nent magistracy. So also the Anglo- 
Saxon compurgators resembled the 
witnesses in a modem trial rather than 
Jurymen. 

The first approach to trial by Jury 
is the Grand Assize introduced in the 
reign of Henry 11. By this custom. 
In a suit for the recovery of land, * 
tenant who was unwilling to risk a 
Judicial combat might put himself on 
the assize— that is, refer the case to four 
knights chosen by the sheriff, who in 
their turn selected twelve more. The six- 
teen knights thus impanelled were then 
sworn, and decided the case by their ver- 
dict. In the assize of Novel I)isseisin the 
twelve knights were chosen directly by the 
sheriff. Whether the words in the charter 
of John, that " a man is to be tried by 
the lawful Judgment of his peers," really 
mean trial by Jury may admit of dis- 
pute; but at any rate they clearly re- 
cognize the great principle upon whidi 
trial by Jury rests. 
' In criminal oases, at all events, we 
find an approach to a Jury under Henry 
UI Trial by ordeal had now grown 



out of foflhion; and though the trial by 
combat still remained, it could not of. 
course be practised unless some prose- 
cutor appeared. But as a person vehe- 
mently suspected of a crime mi|^t be 
committed to safe custody on the pre* 
sentmenC of a Jury, he had the option of 
appealing to a second Jury which wa« 
sometimes composed of twelve persons. 
Such a Jury, however, still differed firom 
a modem one in the essential principle, 
that it did not come to a decision upon 
the evidence of others. The Jurors in 
fact continued to be witnesses, and 
founded their verdict on their own know- 
ledge of the prisoner and of the facts of 
the case. Hence they are often called 
recognitors^ because they decided from 
previous knowledge or recognition, in- 
cluding what they had heard and be- 
lieved to be tme. They seem to have 
admitted documentary evidence, but 
parole evidence seldom or never. 

The great distinction between a mo- 
dern and an ancient Jury lies in th« 
circumstance, that the former are not 
witnesses themselves, but merely Judges 
of the testimony of others. A previous 
knowledge of the facts of the case, which 
would now be an ott}oction to a Juryman, 
constituted in former days his merit 
and eligibility. At what precise period 
witnesses distinct from the Jury them- 
selves, and who had no voice in the 
verdict, first began to be r^^ilarly sum- 
moned, cannot be ascertained. The first 
trace of such a practice occurs in the 
23rd year of Edward III., and it had pro- 
bably been creeping in previously. That 
it was perfectly established by the middle 
of the 15th century, we have clear evi- 
dence from Fortescue's treatise jDe Laudi- 
bus Legum Anglia (c. 26), written about 
that period. Personal knowledge of a 
case continued to be allowed in a Juror, 
who was even required to act upon it ; 
and it was not till a comparaUvely re- 
cent period that the complete separation 
of the functions of Juryman and witness 
was established. 

For further information on this sub- 
ject see Hallam's JA'dcBe Apes^ voL 11. 
ch. viii. pt. i. and note vlii. ; Forsyth's 
HisUyry if Trial by Jury ; and Stubbs's 
CoMtitutUmal Bitt. qf Bnglamd, i. 609. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENBT— Obiifentt€d. 

THE REIGNS OF EDWARD I. AND EDWARD H. A.D. 1272-1327. 

Accession of Edward I. Civil administration. § 2. Conquest of 
Wales. § 3. Persecution of the Jews. § 4. Disputed succession to 
the Scottish crown. Award of Edward. § 5. War with France. 
§ 6. Conquest of Scotland. § 7. War with France. Dissensions of 
the barons and confirmation of the charters. § 8. Peace with France. 
Revolt of Scotland. § 9. Battle of Falkirk. Death of Wallace. 
§ 10. Insurrection of Bobert Bruce. § 11. Edward's last expedition 
against Scotland. His death and character. § 12. Accession of 
Edward II. Weakness of the king and discontent of the barons. 
§ 13. Banishment and murder of Gareston. § 14. War with Scotland. 
§ 15. Hugh le Despenser. Civil eommotions. Lancaster executed. 
§ 16. Truce with Scotland. Conspiracy against the king. He is 
dethroned and murdered. 

§ 1. Edward I., 6. 1239 ; r. 1272-X307.— For the first time since 
the Conquest the sovereign authority of the king was fully recog- 
nized before his coronation. As soon as Henry was laid in the 
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tomb, the assembled nobles, of their own free will, advanced to the 
great altar, took an oath of fealty to Edward, "though,'' says 
Matthew of Westminster,* "men were ignorant whether he was 
alive, for he had gone to distant countries beyond the sea, warring 
against the enemies of Christ" (November 20, 1272). They 
caused the ** king's peace " to be proclaimed through England, and 
henceforth that proclamation marked the b^inning of each new 
reign.t Edward had reached Sicily in his return from the Holy 
Land, when he received intelligence of his father's death ; but, as 
he soon learned the quiet settlement of the kingdom, under 
Walter GiiSard, archbishop of York, keeper of the great seal, Boger 
Mortimer, and Robert Burnel, a clerk of great merit, as guardians of 
the realm, he was in no hurry to take possession of the throne, but 
spent more than a year in Italy and France before he made his 
appearance in England. After arranging the affairs of the province 
of Guienne, and settling a dispute between the countess of Flanders 
and his subjects, he landed at Dov» (August 2, 1274), and was 
crowned at Westminster (August 19) by Robert, archbishop of 
Canterbury. In a parliament which he summoned at Westminster, 
in the following April, he took care to enquire into the conduct of all 
his magistrates and judges, to provide them with sufficient force for 
the execution of justice, to displace such as were either negligent or 
corrupt, to extirpate all bauds and confederacies of robbers, and to 
repress those more silent robberies which were conmiitted either 
by the power of the nobles or under the countenance of public 
authority. 

Soon after, Edward Issued commissions to enquire into all en- 
croachments on the royal demesne; the value of escheats, 
forfeitures, and wardships; and the means of improving every 
branch of the revenue. Li the execution of their office (1278), 
the commissioners questioned titles to estates ^hich had been 
transmitted from father to son for several generations. When 
ssail Warrenne, who had done eminent service in the late reign, 
was required to show his titles, he produced a rusty sword. *' See, 
my lords," he exclaiined, " hete is my title deed. My ances- 
tors came over with William the Bastard, and conquered their lands 
with the sword, and with the sword will I defend them." Though 
the claim was unfounded— for the earl was descended only by the 
female line from an illegitimate half-brother of Henry I.— it ex- 
pressed the feelings of the old feudatories. The king, sensible of 
the danger he was incurring, after a time desisted from making 



* Biahaoger makes the New Temple 
the scene of the oath. 
t-Tin the acoMBion of Edwanl YL, 



whloh was dated from the moment of his 
fiither'a death. 
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farther enquiriea of this nature; but he caused a strict in- 
vestigation to be instituted into his father's grants to the church, 
and in 1279 he passed the Statute De Beligiosia or of Mortmaia 
(in mortud manu\* by .which it was forbidden to bequeath lands 
and tenements to religious corporations without the king's licence. 
§ 2. In the year 1283 was completed the conquest of Wales, one 
of the most important events of this reign. Llewelyn, prince of 
Wales, had been deeply engaged with the party of De Montfort, and 
had been included in the general accommodation made with the 
vanquished ; but, as he had reason to dread the future effects of re- 
sentment and jealousy in the English mcmarch, he maintained a 
secret correspondence with his former associates, and was betrothed 
to Eleanor, daughter of the earl of Leicester, who was sent to him 
from France, but, being intercepted in her passage near the isles 
of Seilly, was detsjned in the court of England. This incident 
increased the mutual jealousy between Edward and Llewelyn. 
Edward sent him repeated summons to perform the duty of a vassal^ 
and in 1276 levied an army to reduce him to obedience. The same 
intestine dissensions which had formerly weakened England now 
prevailed in Wales, and divided the reigning family. David and 
Boderic, brothers cPf Llewelyn, on some cause of discontent had 
recourse to Edward, and seconded with all their interest, which 
was extensive, his attempts to subdue their native country. 
Equally vigorous and cautious, Edward, entering by the north with 
a formidable army, pierced into the heart of the country; and 
having carefully explored every road before him, and secured every 
pass behind him, approached the Welsh army in its last retreat 
among the hills of Snowdon. Destitute of resources, cooped up in a 
narrow comer, they, as well as thdr cattle, suffered all the rigours 
of famine ; and Llewelyn, without being able to strike a blow for 
his independence, was at last obliged to submit at discretion, and 
accept the terms imposed upon him by the victor (1277). He 
retomed with Edward to England, and did homage 'to the king at 
Westminster ; after which he received his bride, and was allowed 
to return to Wales. But complaints soon arose on the side of the 
vanquished. Prince David made peace with his brother, and on 
Palm Sunday, 1282, stormed Hawarden castle in his efforts for 



* As the mimberB of religknifl or 
montttic bodies were reckoned dead in 
law, land holden by them might with 
great propriety be said to be held in 
mortud moAU (^rr's BLachtUme, i. 509). 
It must not be overlooked that the act 
was directed not so -much against the 
deiigy as against the religioti (rdiffoH), 



"bound," that is, by monastic TUW8. The 
encroachments of the great religions 
houses were as onfavonrable to the bishops 
and clergy as to the crown. The identifi- 
cation of these bodies with the chnrcb 
of England by modem historians is a 
perpetual sonrce of oonftision. 
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independence. The Welsh flew to arms; and Edward, probably . 
not displeased with the occasion of making his conquest final and 
absolute, assembled all his military tenants, and advanced into 
Wales with an army which the inhabitants could not reasonably 
hope to resist. The situation of the country gave the Welsh at first 
some advantage ; but Llewelyn was surprised and slain. His head 
was carried to London, and, in derision of a prophecy that he should 
wear a crown in Westcheap, it was borne on a pole, adorned with a 
diadem of silver ivy-leaves, and fixed upon the Tower (1282). David, 
who succeeded his brother, could never collect an army sufficient 
to face the English. Chased from hill to hill and hunted from one 
retreat to another, he was obliged to conceal himself under yarious 
disguises, and was at last betrayed to the enemy, Edward sent 
him in chains to Shrewsbury ; and brought him to a formal trial 
before the peers of England, who ordered him to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered as a traitor (1283). The Welsh now laid down 
their ^rms ; the lords who had joined in the rebellion were deprived 
of their lands ; Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merionethshire, with 
Flint, Cardigan, and Caermarthenshire, were retained by the crown. 
Into these new districts the English laws, with English judges and 
sheriffs, were introduced by the Statute of Wales (1284) ; whilst 
in the rest of the country the marchers were permitted to retaini 
their ancient privileges and customs. Many strong castles were 
built, and English people settled in several of the chief towns.* 
This important conquest, which it had required 800 years fully to 
effect, was at last, through the abilities of Edward, now com- 
pleted. It was long before national antipathies were extinguished. 
The principality was annexed to the crown of England; and 
Edward's second surviving son, who was bom at Caernarvon 
(April 25, 1284), was, on the death of his elder brother Alfonso 
in August, invested with that dignity, which henceforth gave their 
title to the eldest sons of the kings of England. 

§ 3. The settlement of Wales appeared so complete that in 1286 
Edward visited Paris, to renew his homage (June 5) and make 
peace between Alfonso, king of Aragon, and Philip the Pair, who 
had lately succeeded his father, Philip the Hardy, on the throne of 
France. He had received powers from both princes to settle the 
terms, and he succeeded in his endeavours. He remained abroad 
above three years ; and on his return found many disorders arising 
from c^n violence and the corruption of justice. To remedy these 
abuses, he summoned a parliament (1290), and brought the judges-to 
trial, when all of them, except two, who were ecclesiastics, were ooa- 

* Among these towns were Brecknock, Caennarthen, Montgomery, aod Budaof. 
wbich the maxohezs were obliged to Bmrender to the crown. 
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victed of this crime^ fined^ and deposed. The same year was marked 
by the bamshment of the Jews from England. Throughout Edward's 
reign the Jews had experienced both his anxiety for their con- 
version and the judicial rigour with which he visited their real or 
imputed offences. For the former purpose he built and endowed 
a hospital, now the Bolls' house in Chancery lane^ for the support 
of his expected converts and their instruction in Christianity. 
Of his rigour the following are some examples: — Clipping the 
coin was in the early part of Edward's reign a crime of frequent 
occurrwice, and its perpetration was facilitated by the custom, 
sanctioned by the laws, of cutting the silver penny into halves 
and quarters. In 1278, no less than 280 Jews were hanged for 
this crime in London alone, the mere possession of clipped money 
being deemed sufficient evidence of guilt. Many Christians^ 
guilty of the same offence, were only heavily fined. About 
ei^t years afterwards all the Jews in England, including women 
and children, were thrown into prison for some imputed offence^ 
and detained till they had paid a fine of 12,0002. At last in 
July, 1290, the whole race was banished the kingdom, to the 
number of 16,511. This severe step is attributed to the persuasion 
of Eleanor, tiie king's mother. Their lands and dwellings wero 
forfeited, but Edward allowed them to carry abroad their money 
and movables, which proved a temptation to the sailors and 
others to murder many of them ; for which, however, the king 
inflicted capital punishment. Jews were not permitted to live in 
England till the time of the Commonwealth. 

§ 4. We turn to the affairs of Scotland, not the least important 
in this reign. Alexander III., who had espoused Margaret, 
the sister of Edward, died in 1286, without leaving any male 
issue, or any descendant, except a granddaughter, Margaret, bom 
of Eric, king of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the Scottish 
monarch. This princess, commonly called The Maid of Norway^ 
had, through her grandfather's care, been recognized as his successor 
by the Scottish estates ; and on Alexander's death she was 
acknowledged queen of Scotland* On* this incident, Edward was 
led to build mighty projects ; and having lately, by force of 
arms, brought Wales into subjection, he proposed, by the marriage 
of Miargaret with his eldest son, to unite the whole island under 
one monarchy. The estates of Scotland assented to the Eng- 
Ksh proposals ; but the project, so happily formed and so amicably 
conducted, failed of success by the sudden death of the Norwegian 
princess, who expired on her passage to Scotland (1290), and left a 
very dismal prospect to the kingdom. Numerous competitors 
sprung up ; but three only had any real claim to the crown. These 
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wexe the deBoendants of the tj&ree daughters of Dayid^ earl of BxaxU 
izkgdon, and brother of William the Lion^ king of Scotkoxd, who 
was taken prisoner by Henry II. : John Balliol> lord of Gralloway> 
grandson of Margaret, the eldest daughter; Bobert Bruce, lord of 
Annandale, son of Isabel^ the second daughter; and Hastings, 
lord of Abergavenny, grandson of Ada, the third daughter. Balliol 
and Bruce laid claim to the whole kingdom ; and Hastings main- 
tained that, in right of his mother^ he was entitled to a third of it. 
The estates of Scotland, threatened with a civil war^ agreed to 
refer the dispute to Edward ; and he used the present favourable 
opportunity for reviving the claim of the English kings to a 
feudal superiority over Scotland. He caused the records of the 
monasteries to be searched for precedents of homage rendered by 
Scottish kings to English sovereigns. Backed with a great army, 
he repaired to Norhamj on the banks of the Tweed, and invited the 
Scottish estates, and all the competitors, to attend him '^aa 
sovereign lord of the land of Scotland/* and have their claims 
determined (1291). Astonished at so new a pretension, the Scots 
preserved silence ; but were desired by Edward to return into their 
own country, deliberate upon his claim, and to inform him of thdr 
resolution. For this purpose he appointed a plain at Upsettleton, 
on the northern bank of the Tweed. 

When the Scots had assembled in the place appointed, though 
indignant at the claim thus preferred, and the situation into which 
they were betrayed, they found it impossible for them to mal:e 
any defence for their anoient liberty and independence. After 
some debate, Edward's claim was acknowledged by the nine com- 
petitors for the crown (June 5), and the next day the royal 
castles were put into his hands. Shortly after, a court, oonsistiz^ 
of 80 Soots, and 24 Englishmen as their assessors, met at Berwick 
(August 2, 1292), and in the following November they reported 
in f&vour of BallioL Edward gave sentence accordingly, and on 
the 26th December he received the homage of Balliol for th« 
kingdom of Scotland. 

The conduct of Edward, however otherwise unexceptionable, was 
irksome to his royal vassal. Balliol was required to proceed to 
London, and obliged to appear at the bar of pariiament.* Though a 
prince of a soft and gentle spirit, he returned into Scotland highly 



* Chiefly on oamplaiato of a ••denial of 
Jtwtice" In the Scottish oonrtB. This was 
made particularly offensive to the vassal 
king in some cases, as in the snlt of John 
Le Mason, a Gascon, who claimed a debt 
contracted by Alexander II., but which 
his execaton satisfied the Scottish court 



had been paid. The English ooort trnf 
mled this decision, and, thoni^ Balliol 
was not pretended to have any personal 
interest in the matter, he was ordered to 
pay the money, under a threat of l&iing 
his English lands. 
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provoked at this usage, and determined at all hazards to recover 
his liberty. The war which soon after broke out between France 
and England gave him a favourable opportunity for executing his 
purpose. 

§ 5. In an accidental encounter between the crews of an English 
and a Norman vessel in a Norman port, one of the former was 
killed. A series of reprisals ensued on both sides, and the sea 
became a scene of piracy between both nations. At length a fleet of 
200 Norman vessels set sail to the south for wine. In their passage 
they captured all the English ships which they met with, seized 
the gpods, and hanged the seamen. The inhabitants of the English 
seaports, informed of this incident, fitted out a fleet of 60 sail, 
stronger and better manned than the others, and awaited the enemy 
on their return. After an obstinate battle, the English put them 
to the rout, and sunk, destroyed, or took the greater part of them 
(1293). The afiair was now become too important to be any longer 
neglected by either sovereign. Philip IV. cited the king, as duke 
of Guienne, to appear in his court at Paris, and answer for these 
offences; and Edward, finding himself in immediate danger of 
war with the Scots, allowed himself to be deceived by an artifice 
of Philip, who proposed that, if Edward would consent to put 
Guienne into his hands, he should consider his honour was fully 
satisfied, would restore the province immediately, and be content 
• with a moderate reparation of all other injuries. But no sooner 
ivas Philip in possession of Guienne than the oitation was renewed ; 
Edward was condemned for non-appearance, and Guienne, by a 
formal sentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to the 
crown (1294). Enraged at being thus overreached, Edward formed 
alliances with several princes on the continent, sent a powerful 
army into Guienne, met at first with some success, but was ulti- 
mately defeated in every quarter. To divide the English forces, 
and to engage Edward in dangerous wars, Philip now formed an 
alliance with Balliol, king of Scotland, who renounced his homage 
to Edward. This was the commencement of that strict union 
Which during so many centuries was maintained by mutual interests 
and necessities between the French and Scottish nations. 

§ 6. The expenses attending these frequent wars of Edward, and 
his preparations for war, joined to alterations which had insensibly 
taken place in the general state of affairs, obliged him to have 
constant recourse to parliament for supplies. He became sensible 
that the most expeditious way of obtaining them was to assemble 
deputies from the boroughs, and to lay his necessities before thenu 
In 1295 writs were first issued to the bishops and clergy; on the 
1st October to the barons ; on the 3rd to the sheriffs, stating that tho 
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king intended to hold a conference or parliament, with his earLs, 
barons^ and nobles, to provide against the dangers of the realm. 
They were therefore commanded to see two knights elected from 
every shire, and two burgesses of the better sort from every borough 
and city, " to execute whatever should be ordained in the premises 
by common consent." * As a representation of the three estates, 
this parliament of Edward I. may be considered as the model 
of those that followed it, and the first step towards limiting the 
vaguer sense in which the word parliament had till then been 
employed. 

When Edward received intelligence of the treaty secretly con- 
cluded between John and Philip, he marched into Scotland with 
a numerous army, to chastise his rebellious vassal (1296). He 
gained a decisive victory over the Scots near Dunbar. All the 
southern parts of the country were instantly subdued by the 
English; and the feeble and timid Balliol hastened to make a 
solemn and irrevocable resignation of his crown to Edward (July 2). 
The English king marched to Aberdeen and Elgin, wilhout 
meeting an enemy ; and having brought the whole kingdom to a 
seeming state of tranquillity, he returned to the south with his 
army, removing from Scone the stone on which the Scotoh kings 
were inaugurated, and to which popular superstition paid the 
highest veneration.! Balliol was carried prisoner to London, and 
conmiitted to the Tower. Three years after he was restored -to 
liberty, and retired to France, where he died in voluntary exile 
(1314). John de Warrenne, earl of Surrey, was left governor of 
Scotland (September 29> 

§ 7. An attempt which Edward made about the same time for the 
recovery of Guienne was not equally successful. In order to carry 
on the war, the king stood in need of large sums of money, which 
he raised by arbitrary exactions both on the clergy and laity* 
Pressed by his necessities, he had seized, four years before, the 
wool of the merchants, ai^d only released it after payment of four 
or five marks the sack. £te had appropriated the treasure found in 
monasteries and cathedrals. In 1297 he had put the clergy out 
of his protection for refusing a new demand. After a violent 
struggle, they were obliged to submit, and to pay a fifth part of 



* ** Ad fadendnm quod tunc de oom* 
nmni consUio ordinabittir In pnemissis.'' 
The words are amblguoiis ; but can 
scaroelj mean anything more than that 
these new representatives of the com- 
mons were to take measures for raising 
the aids required in their sereral counties 
md boroughs. The writs contemplated 



no more than this; and no legislative 
privflege is implied in them. For whilst 
the writs to the clergy and baronage 
contain a preamble, ad traekMdmm 
nebUcum, etc., no snch danse is fomd in 
the writs to the commons. 

t Now in the shrine of Edward tlie 
Confessor, Westminster Abbey. 
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all their movables. But the nobles and the commons were more 
successful in their resistance, and they found intrepid leaders in 
ilumphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the constable, and Eoger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England. Edward, intending to 
attack France on both sides, purposed to send over an army to 
Guienne, while he himself should in person make an impression 
on the side of Flanders. These forces he intended to place under 
the command of the earls of Hereford and of Norfolk. But they 
refused, affirming that they were only obliged by their office to 
attend his person in the wars. A violent altercation ensued. The 
king, in the height of his passion, addressing himself to the earl mar- 
shal, exclaimed, 8tr Earl, by God, you shall either go or hang. By 
Qod, Sir King, replied Norfolk, IwiU neither go nor hcmg. And 
he immediately departed with the constable, aud above thirty 
other considerable barons. 

In the face of such an opposition the king laid aside the project 
of an expedition against Guienne, and crossed over into Flanders ; 
but the constable and marshal, with the barons of their party, resolved 
to take advantage of his absence, and obtain an explicit assent to 
their demands. Summoned to attend the parliament at London, 
they came with a great body of troops, but refused to enter the city 
until the gates should be put into their custody (October 10). 
They required that the two charters (the Great Charter and that 
of the Forests) should receive a solemn confirmation ; that clauses 
should be added to secure the nation against certain impositions and 
taxes without consent of *'the magnates" (parliament); and that 
they themselves and their adherents, who had refused to go to 
Guienne, should be pardoned for the offence, and be again received 
into &vour. The prince of Wales and his council assented to these 
terms, and the charters were sent over to the king at Ghent in 
Flanders, to be confirmed by him (November 6, 1297). Edward 
was at last obliged, after many struggles, to affix his seal to the 
charters, as also to the clauses that bereft him of the power he had 
hitherto assumed of imposing arbitrary aids and tolls. This took 
place in the 25th year of his reign. He attempted subsequently 
to evade these engagements, and in 1305 secretly applied to Home, 
.and procured from that mercenary court absolution from all the 
oaths and engagements which he had taken to observe both the 
charters ; but he soon after granted a new confirmation. Thus, 
the Grea Charter was finally established.* 



* Mto what waa meant 1^ the king 
and his opponents, the noUes, by the con- 
firmation of the Charters (MagfM Carta 
and Dc Foretta), there is no doubt and no 



difficulty. But it is l7 no means so clear, 
as is sometimes represented, that Edward 
absolutely renounced aU right of impos- 
ing taxation without the consent of (be 
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In March, 1298, peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
land by the mediation of Boniface VIII. Philip agreed to restore 
Guienne ; Edward agreed to abandon his ally, the earl of Flanders. 
I The treaty was cemented by the double betrothal of king Edward 
with Margaret, Philip's sister, and of the young prince of Wales 
with Philip's infant daughter. Edward had lost his devoted wife, 
Eleanor, at Hareby, near Lincoln, in 1290, and had buried her at 
Westminster with extraordinary honours. His second marriage 
took place in 1299. 

§ 8. But while Edward was still abroad, Scotland was the scene 
of a successful insurrection. William Wallace, of Ellerslie, near 
Paisley, descended from an ancient family in the west of Scotland, 
finding himself obnoxious to the government for murdering the 
sheriff of I^anark, had fled into the woods and collected a band of 
outlaws. Growing strong by the neglect of those in authority, he 
resolved to strike a decisive tlow against the English government. 
With this view, he concerted a plan for attacking Ormesby, to 
whom as justiciary the government had been deputed by John 
de Warrenne. Ormesby, apprized of his intentions, fled hastily into 
England. De Warrenne, having collected an army of 40,000 inen 
in the north of England, suddenly entered Scotland, but was 
defeated by Wallace with great slaughter at Cambuskenneth, near 
Stirling (September 11, 1297). Among the slain was Cressingham, 
the English treasurer, whose memory was so extremely odious to 
the Scots that they flayed his dead body, and made saddles and 
•girths of his skin. Breaking into the northern frontiers during 
the winter season, Wallace exercised horrible atrocities. He laid 
every place waste with fire and sword ; and after extending the 
fury of his ravages as far as the bishopric of Durham, he returned, 
laden with spoils, into his own country. 

§ 9. Edward hastened over to England, and, putting himself at 
the head of an army, marched to the Forth without experiencing 
any opposition. He gained a decisive victory over the Scots at 
Falkirk (July 22, 1298). Wallace fled ; the Scottish army was 
broken, und chased off the field with great slaughter. But Scot- 
land was not yet completely subdued. The English army, after 
reducing the southern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of 



nation, or tiiat the barons ever d^^manded 
as much. What the king really did grant 
was, (1) that the aids levied by him for 
his .wars should not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent; and (2) that he would take no 
*vch aids henceforth, except by consent 
of the nation, saving the ancient and 
etutomary aids. These reservations are 



t&T more consonant with the spirit of the 
times and the gradual development of the 
constitution than the Latin abstract of 
the chronicler, which is not found on the 
Roll, or in any authorised form. (See 
Statutes qf the Realm, i. 134, reprinted 
by Stubbs, Select Charters, AU. 
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provisions, and left the northern coonties in the hands of the natives, 
whose nobles formed a commission of regency nnder John Comyn, 
lord of Badenoch. In 1303 the French king abandoned the Scots, 
and Edward, again entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared 
with a force which the enemy could not think of resisting in the 
open field. The English navy, which sailed along the coast, 
secm^ the army from danger of famine; Edward's vigilance 
preserved it from surprises; and by this prudent disposition he 
marched victorious" from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, 
ravaging the open country, reducing the castles, and receiving 
the submissions of the nobles, and even that of the regent, Comyn 
(February, 1304). Wallace, now a fugitive, was captured by Sir 
John Monteith, governor of Dumbarton castle, and given up to 
the king.* Edward resolved to overawe the Scots by an example 
of severity. He ordered Wallace to be carried in chains to London, 
to be tiled and executed as a rebel and traitor, and his head to be 
suspended on a pole over London Bridge (August 23, 1305). It was 
not long before a new and more fortunate leader presented himself. 

§ 10. By his grandfather's death in 1295, and his father's in 1305, 
Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert who had been one of the 
competitors for the crown, had succeeded to all thiir rights. The 
retirement of John Balliol, and of Edward, his eldest son, seemed 
to open a full career to his genius and ambition. Of English 
Hneage, and bom at Westminster (1274), Bruce was brought up in 
England at the court of Edward I. Incurring the anger of the 
king for remonstrating against the execution of Wallace, Bruce 
suddenly left the court of Edward (1305). Halting at Dumfries, 
where the Scottish nobles were assembled, he met Comyn, the son 
of Balliol's sister, and nearest successor to the Scottish throne, in 
the cloisters of the Grey Friars. Having vainly tried to win over 
Comyn to his cause, Bruce ran him through the body, leaving him 
for dead. Coming forth to his attendants, who observed his agita- 
tion, he was asked, "What tidings?" "Bad," he replied. "I 
think I have slain Comyn I " " Think I " cried James Lindesay, 
and returning with Kilpatrick into the vestry, where Comyn lay, 
Lindesay stabbed him to the heart (February, 1306). 

§ 11. The murder of Comyn affixed the seal to the confederacy 
of the Scottish nobles: no resource was now left but to shake 
off the yoke of England, or perish in the attempt. Bruce was 
solemnly crowned and inaugurated, in the abbey of Scone, by the 
bishop of St. Andrews, whom Edward had made warden of Scotland, 
and who had zealously embraced the Scottish cause (March 27, 
1306). Not discouhiged with these unexpected difficulties, Edward 
* Foidon zii. 8. 
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sent Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke^ with a considerable force 
into Scotland to check the progress of the malcontents ; and that 
nobleman, falling upon Bruce at Methven in Perthshire, threw his 
army into, such disorder as ended in a total defeat. (July 22). 
Obliged to yield to superior fortune, Bruce took shelter, with a few 
followers, in the Western Isles. Edward, though sick to death, 
assembled a great army against the Scots, and. was preparing to 
enter the frontiers, when he died at Buigh-on-the-Sands, three 
miles from OarMsle (July 7, 1^7), enjoining with his last breath 
his son and success^ to prosecute the enterprise, and never to 
desist till he had finaUy subdued the kingdom of Scotland. He 
expired in the 69th year of his age, and 35th of his reign, feared 
and hated by his neighbours, but revered by his own subjects. 

The enterprises of this prinoo, and the projects which he formed, 
were more advantageous to the solid interests of hk kingdom than 
those of either his ancestors or his successors. However arbitrary 
he may have shown himself on occasions, he was politic and 
warMke. He possessed industry, penetration, courage, vigilance, 
and entc^rise; he was frugal in all expenses that were not 
necessary ; he knew how to open the public treasures on a proper 
occasion; he punished criminals with severity; he was gracious 
and affable to his servants and courtiers ; and being of a majestic 
figure, expert in all military exercises, and in the main well- 
proportioned in., his Mmbs, notwithstanding the great length and 
the smallness of his legs, which earned him the byname of 
Longshanks, he was as well qualified to captivate the populace 
by his exterior appearance as to gain the approbation of men of 
sense by his more solid virtues. But the chief advantage which 
England reaped, and still continnes to reap, from his reign, was 
the correction, extension, amendment, and establishment of the 
laws. For this he is justly styled the English Justinian. 

EDWARD II. 
§ 12. Edward IL, 6. 1284; r. 1307-1327.— This prince, called 
Edward of Caernarvon, from the place of his biisth, was 23 years 
of age when he was proclaimed at Carlisle on the day after his 
lather's death (July 8, 1307). Bruce, though his army had been 
dispersed, remained no longer inactive. Before the death of the late 
king, he had sallied from his retreat, and, collectir^ his followers, 
had appeared in the field and obtained at Loudon Hill some ad- 
vantage over Aymer de Valence, who commanded the English 
forces. Edward, after receiving the homiE^ of the Scots at Dumfries, 
itetumed and disbanded his army (1311). The nobles soon perceived 
that the autiiority of the crown hsA fallen Into feebler hands; and 
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Edward's passion for favourites gave them a pretext for complaint. 
Piers Graveston was the orphan son of Sir Arnold de Gaveston, 
a Gascon knight, who had been unjustly put to death in the English 
cause, and was by queen Eleanor placed in the household of the 
prince of Wales. He soon insinuated himself into the affections, 
of his master by his agreeable behaviour. Banished by Edward I, 
he was now recalled by the young king, who, not content with 
conferring on him possessions which had sufficed as an appanage 
for a prince of the blood, daily loaded him with new honours 
and riches; married him to his own niece, sister of the earl of 
Gloucester ; granted him the earldom of Cornwall ; and seemed to 
enjoy no pleasure in his royal dignity but as it enabled him to 
exalt to the highest splendour this object of his affections. When 
he went to France, to do homage for the duchy of Guienne and 
espouse the princess Isabella, to whom he had long been affianced, 
Edward left Gaveston guardian of the realm (December 26, 
1307). . 

§ 13. It would be useless to detail all the events which at last 
drew down his tragical fate upon the favourite. Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, cousin-german to the king, and first prince of the blood, 
headed a confederacy of the nobles against Gaveston, and in a 
parliament held at Westminster, required the king to banish him 
(1308). Edward, however, convert^ even this circumstance into* 
a mark of favour by making Graveston lieutenant of Ireland, and 
shortly after contrived to procure his recall (1309). In 1311, 
the barons, besides extorting some measures of reform, obliged 
the king to assent to certain ordinances made in parliament for 
the removal of evil counsellors (October 10). Piers Gaveston him- 
self was for ever banished the king's dominions, under paiB ef ex- 
communication, if he ventured to return. These ordinances were 
drawn up by twenty-one bishops and barons, who were caUed " Lords 
Ordainers." But Edward, reanoving to York, freed himself from 
the immediate terror of the barons* power, invited hack Graveston, 
who had retired into Flanders, and declaring \m banishment to be 
illegal, and, contrary to the laws and customs of the kingdom, 
openly reinstated him in his former credit and authority (January 
18, 1312). Highly provoked at this conduct, the earl of Lancaster, 
Guy, earl of Warwick, Humi^irey Bohun, earl of Hereford, Aymer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, and others, renewed with double zeal 
their former confederacies against the king. Lancaster suddenly 
raised an army and marched to York, but found the king akeady 
removed to Newcastte. He hastened thither in pursuit of him ; 
and Edward had just time to escape to Tynemouth, where he 
embarked, and sailed with Gaveston to Scarborough. He left his 
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favourite in that fortress; but Gaveston^ sensible of the bad con- 
dition of his garrison, was obliged to capitulate, and surrendered 
himself a prisoner on condition that his life should be spared. The 
condition was violated, and Gaveston was executed on Blacklow 
Hill, near Warwick^ in the presence of Lancaster and other noUes 
(June 19, 1312). 

§ 14. When the terror of the English power was thus abated by 
the unpopularity of the king, even the least sanguine of the Scots 
joined in efforts for recovering their independence; and by 1313 
the whole kingdom acknowledged the authority of Robert Bruce, 
who invested the last English fortress at Stirling. Roused by the 
danger, Edward assembled a large army of men ; but some of the 
nobles refused to serve, and others treacherously fled from the field. 
The army collected by Bruce was posted at Bannockbum, about 
two miles from Stirling, and gained a great and decisive victory^ 
thus securing the independence of Scotland, and fixing Bruce on 
the throne of that kingdom (June 24, 1314). Edward himself^ 
betrayed by Aymer de Valence and others of the nobles, narrowly 
escaped by taldng shelter in Dunbar, whose gates were opened to 
him by the earl of March, and thence he fled to Berwick. 

§ 15. Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who was suspected of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the Scots, now took advantage of the 
king's humiliation ; and in a parliament held at York (September 9, 
1314), Edward was compelled to dismiss his chancellor, treasurer, 
and other officers, whose places were immediately filled by the earl's 
nominees. Hugh le Despenser, the elder, and Walter Langton were 
removed from the council, and the king was reduced to an allowance 
of £10 a day. Lancaster did not fail to use these advantages to the 
prejudice of his unfortunate relative. Li 1316 he entirely wrested 
the reins from Edward's hands, by procuring himself to be appointed 
president of the council, without whose consent nothing should 
be done. But the power thus gained he failed to exercise either 
with ability or with moderation. The son of Hugh le Despenser 
had succeeded Gaveston in the king's affections. The father was 
a nobleman venerable from his years, respected for his wisdom, 
valour, and integrity, and well fitted, by his talents and experience, 
to have supplied the defects both of the king and of his favourite. 
But no sooner was Edward's attachment declared for young 
Spenser than Lancaster and most of the great barons made him 
the object of their animosity, and formed plans for his ruin. They 
entered London with their troops (1321); and giving in to the 
parliament, which was then sitting, a charge against the Spensers, 
they procured a sentence of forfeiture and perpetual exile against 
these ministers. In the following year Edward hastened with his 
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army to the marches of Wales, the chief seat of the power of his 
enemies^ whom he found totally unprepared for resistance. Lan- 
caster, to prevent the total ruin of his party, summoned together 
his vassals and retainers; declared his alliance with Scotland, 
which had long heen suspected ; and, heing joined hy the earl of 
Hereford, advanced with all his forces against the king. Dis- 
appointed in this design, he fled with his army to the north, in 
expectation of being joined by his Scottish allies; was pursued 
by the king ; and, with a diminished army, marched to Borough- 
bridge, where he was defeated and captured. Lancaster, as guilty 
of open rebellion, was condemned by a military court, and led to 
execution. He was clothed in a mean attire, placed on a lean 
jade without a bridle, conducted to an eminence near Pontefract, 
one of his own castles, and there beheaded (1322). 

•§ 16. After one more fruitless attempt against Scotland, Edward 
retreated with dishonour — for he had traitors among his officers— 
and found it necessary to terminate hostilities with that kingdom 
by a truce of thirteen years (1323). This truce was the more 
seasonable for England, because the nation was at that juncture 
threatened with hostilities from France. Charles the Fair had 
some grounds of complaint against the king's ministers in Guienne : 
and queen Isabella, who had obtained permission to go over to 
Paris and endeavour to adjust the difference with her brother, pro- 
posed that Edward should resign the dominion of Guienne to his 
eldest son, now thirteen years of age; that the prince should 
come to Paris, and do the homage which every vassal owed to his 
superior lord. Spenser was charmed with the contrivance. Young 
Edward was sent to Paris : and the danger covered by this fatal 
snare was never perceived or suspected by any of the English council 
(September 12, 1325). 

The queen, on her arrival in France, had found there a great 
nimiber of English fugitives, the remains of the Lancastrian faction ; 
and their common hatred of Spenser soon begat a secret friendship 
and correspondence between them and Isabella. Among the rest 
was Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, a potent baron in the Welsh 
marches, who was easily admitted to her court. Though he was 
married, the graces of his person and address advanced him quickly 
in Isabella's affections. He became her confidant and counsellor, 
and engaged her to sacrifice at last to her passion all the sentiments 
of honour and of fidelity to her husband. Mortimer lived in the 
most declared intimacy with her; a correspondence was secretly 
carried on with the malcontent party in England ; and when Edward, 
informed of those alarming circumstances, required her speedily to 
. return with the prince, she publicly replied that she would never s6t 
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foot in the kingdom till the Spensers were for ever removed from Mb 
presence and councila — ^a declaration which procured her great popu<- 
larity in England, and threw a decent veil over all her treasonable 
designs. She affianced young Edward to Philippa, daughter of the 
count of Holland and Hsdnault ; and having, by the assistance of thifi 
prince, enlisted in her service nearly 3000 men, she set sail &om the 
harbour of Dort, and landed safely and without opposition on the 
coast of Suffolk (September 24, 1326). She was joined by Edward's 
half-brothers, the earls of Kent and Norfolk, and many of the 
nobility. Edward, deserted by his subjects, repaired to the west; 
but being disappointed in his expectations of loyalty in those 
parts, he passed over to Wales, where, he flattered himself, hia 
name was still popular, and the natives less infected with the 
general contagion. The elder Spenser, created earl of Winchester, 
was left governor of the castle of Bristol ; but the garrison mutinied 
against him, and he was delivered into the hands of his enemies 
and executed. The king took shipping for Ireland; but being 
driven back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to conceal 
himself in Wales. He was soon discovered, was put under the 
custody of the earl of Lancaster, and was confined in the castle 
of Kenilworth. The younger Spenser also fell into the hands of 
his enemies, and was hanged after a hasty triaL The queen then 
summoned a parliament at Westminster in the king's name 
(January 7, 1327). A charge was drawn up against the king, for 
whom no voice was raised. His deposition was voted : the young 
Edward, already declared regent by his party, was placed on the 
throne : and a deputation was sent to his father at Kenilw(»*th, to 
require his resignation, which menaces and terror soon extorted 
from him (January 20). The unfortunate monarch, hurried from 
place to place, was at length transferred to Berkeley castle, and 
the impatient Mortimer secretly sent orders to his keepers to 
despatch him. It was believed that these ruffians threw him on a 
bed, held him down violently with a table which they flung over 
him, thrust into his intestines a red-hot iron, which they inserted 
through a horn; and though all outward marks of violence upon his 
person were prevented by this expedient, the horrid deed was 
discovered to all the guards and attendants by the screams with 
which the agonizing king filled the castle while his bowels were 
consuming (September 21). Thus miserably perished, in the 44th 
year of his age, Edward II., than whom it is not easy to imagine 
a prince less fitted for governing the fierce and turbulent barons 
subjected to his authority. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET— Ccw/tnuei. 

EDWABD in. AND BICHABD H. A.D. 1327-1399. 

§ 1. Accession of Edward TIL War with Scotland. § 2. Fall of Mortimer. 
§ 3. King's administration. War with Scotland. Battle of Halidon 
Hill. § 4. Edward's claim to the crown of Francp. § 5. War with 
France. § 6. Domestic disturbances. Affairs of Brittany. § 7. Re- 
newal of the French war. Battle of Cr^cy. § 8. Captivity of the 
king of Scots. Calais taken. § 9. Institution of the Garter. War 
in Guienne and battle of Poitiers. § 10. Captivity of king John. 
Invasion of France and peace of Bretigny. § 11. The Black Prince in 
Castile. Rupture with France. § 12. Death of the prince of Wales. 
Death and character of the king. § 13. Miscellaneous transactions of 
this reign. § 14. Accession of Richard II. Insurrection. § IS. 
Discontents of the nobility. Expulsion or execution of the king's 
ministers. § 16. Counter-revolution. Ascendency of the duke of 
Lancaster. Cabals and murder of the duke of Gloucester. § 17. 
Death of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Revolt of his son Henry. 
Deposition, death, and chfiracter of the king. § 18. The WickliiBtes. 

1. Edward III., h, 1312; r. 1327-1377.— After the late king's 
deposition a council of regency was appointed by parliament, and 
Henry, earl of Lancaster, became guardian and protector of the king's 
person, who, at the age of 14, ascended the throne with the title 
of Edward III.* The real power, however, was in the hands of 
Isabella and Mortimer. 

The Scots seized the opportunity offered by the unsettled state 
of the English government to make incursions into the northern 
counties. The young king, who had put himself at the head of 

* His reign is dated from the 26th of January, 132t. He was crowned January 29. 
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an army in order to repress them, narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Douglas, haying siurveyed exactly the 
situation of the Engli^ camp, entered it secretly in the night- 
time, with a hody of 200 determined soldiers, and advanced to the 
royal tent, with the view of killing or carrying off the king in the 
midst of his army. But some of Edward's attendants, awaking in 
that critical moment, resisted ; his chaplain and chamherlain sacri- 
ficed their lives to his safety; and the king himself, after a valorous 
defence, escaped in the dark. Douglas, having lost the greater part 
of his followers, was glad to make a hasty retreat. Soon after, 
the Scottish army decamped in the dead of night; and having 
thus got the start of the English, returned without further loss 
into their own country. This inglorious campaign was followed 
by a disgraceful peace. As the claim of sovereignty by England, 
more than any other cause, had tended to inflame tiie animosities 
between the two nations, Mortimer, besides stipulating for a mar* 
riage between Joan, sister of Edward, and David, the son and 
heir of Bobert Bruce, consented to resign absolutely all claim of 
supremacy over Scotland, and to acknowledge Bobert as an inde- 
pendent sovereign. The regalia were restored; many Scottish 
prisoners were released, the Scots agreeing to pay the sum of 
30,000 marks in three years. This treaty was ratified by parlia- 
ment (May 4, 1328). 

§ 2. But tiie fall of Mortimer was now approaching. Having 
persuaded the earl of Kent that his brother, king Edward, was still 
alive and detained in some secret prison in England, he induced 
the unsuspicious earl to enter into a conspiracy for his restoration, 
and then caused him to be condemned on the charge by parliament, 
and executed (March 21, 1330). The earl of Lancaster was greatly 
alarmed, and feeling that he must himself be the next victim, he 
did his best to turn the young king against Mortimer. But Mortimer 
blindly persisted in his high-handed dealings; he was bent on 
sweeping from his path all who stood in the way of his ambition. 
He had, in 1328, been created earl of March, and he affected a state 
and dignity equal, if not superior, to the royal power. He 
became formidable to every one; and all parties, forgetting past 
animosities, agreed in detesting him. It was impossible that 
this could long escape the observation of a prince endowed with 
so much spirit and judgment as young Edward. He communi- 
cated to several nobles his intentions of humbling Mortimer ; and 
the castle of Nottingham was chosen for the scene of thdi 
enterprise. The queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged in that for- 
tress : the king also was admitted, though with a few only of hie 
attendants ; and as the castle was strictly guarded, the gates locked 
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«veiy evening, and the keys carried to the queen, it became neces- 
sary to communicate the design to Sir William Eland, the governor, 
who zealously took part in it. By his direction the king's associates 
were admitted through a subterranean passage, which had formerly 
been contrived for a secret outlet firom the castle, but was now 
buried in rubbish. Mortimer, without having it in his power to 
make resistance, was suddenly seized in an apartment adjoining 
to the queen's (October 19). In a parliament summoned at West- 
minster, Mortimer was arraigned on certain charges, assumed to 
be notorious; was condemned unheard, and hanged on a gibbet 
at Tyburn (November 29, 1330). The queen was confined to her 
own house at Castle Bising; and though the king paid her a 
visit of ceremony once or twice a year, she was never reinstated 
in any credit or authority. She died in 1357. 

§ 3. Edward, having now taken the reins of government into 
his own hands, applied himself with industry and judgment to 
redress all those grievances which had proceeded either from want 
of an authority in the crown, or from the late abuses of it. During 
the convulsions of the last reign, murder and theft had multiplied 
enormously, and malefactors were openly protected by the great 
barons, who made use of them against their enemies. Grangs of 
robbers had become so numerous as to require the king's own 
presence to disperse them; and in executing this salutary office 
he exerted both courage and industry. For the next three or four 
yeais his attention was engaged with the affairs of Scotland. 
Robert Bruce, who had recovered the independence of his country, 
died (November 24, 1331) soon after the last treaty of peace with 
England, leaving David, his son, a young child, under the guardian- 
ship of Randolph, earl of Moray, the companion of all his victories. 
Great discontent had been excited among many of the English 
nobOity by Briice's non-performance of that article of the treaty 
by which they were to be restored to their estates in Scotland. 
Under the influence of these feelings they resolved on setting up 
Edward, the- son of John Balliol^ then residing in Normandy, as 
a pretender to the Scottish crown. Edward secretly encomraged 
Balliol, and countenanced the nobles who were disposed to join 
in the attempt. The arms of Balliol were attended with sur- 
prising success; he was crowned at Scone (1332); and David, 
his competitor, was sent over to France with his betrothed wife, 
Joan, sister to Edward. But Balliol's imprudence, or his neces- 
sities, making him dismiss the greater part of his English followers, 
he was attacked on a sudden near Annan by the Scots, enraged at 
his ceding the town of Berwick to Edward (November 23, 1332), was 
pat to the rout, and chased into England in a miserable condition. 
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Thus he lost his kingdom in a few months by a revolution aa 
sudden as that by which he had acquired it (December 12, 1332). 

While Balliol enjoyed his short-lived and precarious royalty, he 
had offered to acknowledge Edward's claim of sovereignty, and to 
espouse the princess Joan, if the pope's consent could be obtained 
for dissolving her former marriage, which was not yet consummated, 
Edward willingly accepted the offer, and prepared to reinstate him 
in possession of the crown, for which the inroads of the Scots into 
the northern counties after the battle of Annan seemed to offer a 
reasonable pretext. At the head of a powerful army he advanced 
to lay siege to Berwick. Douglas was defeated and slain at Halidon 
Hill, a little north of that city. Berwick was surrendered (1333). 
Balliol was acknowledged king by a parliament held at Edinburgh 
(1334). The superiority of England was again recognized, and 
many of the. Scottish nobility swore fealty to Edward. To com- 
plete the misfortunes of that nation, Berwick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, 
Edinburgh, and all the south-east counties of Scotland were ceded 
by the new king and declared to be for ever annexed to the English 
monarchy. But the Scots were still far from being subdued. In 
1335, and again in the following year, Edward was obliged to 
proceed thither with an army; and as a war was now likely. to 
break out between France and England, the Scots had reason 
to expect a great diversion of that force which had so long oppressed 
and overwhelmed them. Edward Balliol fled to Englaiid, and 
spent most of his nominal eight years' reign at Edward's cpurt. 
David II. was recalled from exile in 1341, though still to a pre- 
carious throne. 

§ 4. Upon the death of Charles IV. in 1328 without male issue, 
Philip of Valois, the cousin of Charles, succeeded as Philip VI., for 
by the Salic law all females were excluded from the crown. Edward 
III. claimed it as next male heir to Charles ; for, though Isabella 
was, on account of her sex, incapable of reigning, he maintained 
that a right to the crown could be transmitted through her to 
her male offspring. This point had never yet been determined by 
the Salic law. He had acquiesced at first in the succession of 
Philip, and had twice done homage in general terms for the pro- 
vince of Guienne (1329, 1331). It was not until 1337 that he 
renewed his claim, irritated by the aid afforded by Philip to the 
Scots. 

S 6. Before preparing for invasion, Edward resolved to strengthen 
himself by various continental alliances. He assumed the title of 
king of France (October 7, 1337), and crossing over to Flanders, 
where he had obtained the adhesion of Jacob van Artevelde, 
ihe leader of the popular party among the Flemings (1338), he 
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invaded France in the following year, but was obliged to retreat 
without effecting anything, owing to the apathy of his allies. 
He was, however, a prince of too much spirit to be daunted by 
the first difficulties of an enterprise, and was anxious to retrieve 
his honour by more successful efforts. Philip, apprized by the 
preparations which were making both in England and the Low 
Countries that he must expect another invasion, fitted out a great 
fleet of 400 vessels, manned with 40,000 men, and stationed them 
off Sluys, with a view of intercepting th« king in his passage to 
the continent. The English navy was much inferior in number, 
consisting only of 240 sail ; but, either by the superior abilities of 
Edward or the greater dexterity of his seamen, they gained the 
wind of the enemy, and had the sun on their backs, and with 
these advantages the action began. It lasted nine hours, and 
ended in favour of Edward. 230 French ships were taken ; 80,000 
Frenchmen were killed, with two of their admirals. On the side 
of the English, two ships only were sunk and 4000 men slain 
(June 24, 1340). Elated with his success, Edward advanced to the 
frontiers of France at the head of 100,000 men, consisting chiefly 
of foreigners. He laid siege to Toumay, but after a few weeks 
agreed to a truce, as his money was exhausted, and he suddenly 
returned to England. 

§ 6. It required all his genius and energy to extricate himself 
from his multiplied embarrassments. His claims on France and 
Scotland had engaged him in an implacable war with these two 
kingdoms: he had lost most of his foreign alliances by the irregu- 
larity of his payments: he was deeply involved in debts, and, 
except his naval victory, none of his military operations had been 
attended with glory. The animosity between him and the clergy, 
especially John Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury, to whom, as 
chancellor,* the charge of collecting the taxes had been chiefly in- 
trusted, was open and declared. The people were discontented; 
and, what was more dangerous, the nobles, taking advantage of the 
king's present necessities, were determined to retrench his power, 
and, by encroaching on the ancient prerogatives of the crown, to 
acquire a greater amount of independence and authority. In 1340 
parliament framed an act to confirm the Great Charter anew, and 
oblige all the chief officers of the law and of the state to swear to 
the regular observance of it. They petitioned that no peer should 
be punished but by the award of his peers in parliament ; that the 



* He and bis brother Robert, bishop of 
Chichester, held the ofSce of chancellor, 
alternately, for more than ten years. 
Bobert, failing to famish such liberal 



supplies as Edward required in his wars, 
was suddenly dlsplacei December, 1340, 
and was succeeded by sir Robert Bourchier, 
the first layman who held that post. 
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diief ofiScers of state should be appointed by the king in parlia- 
ment, and should answer before parliament to any accusation 
brought against them. In return for these important concessions, 
the commons offered the king a grant of 30,000 sacks of wooL 
His wants were so urgent, so clamorous the demands of his foreign 
allies, that Edward was obliged to accept the supply on these 
conditions, with one important modification — ^that the choice of 
his ministers should rest ouly with himself, '* he taking therein the 
assent of his council." He ratified this statute in full parliament ; 
but he subsequently issued an edict to abrogate and annul it, and 
two years after it was formally repealed. 

A disputed claim to the succession of Brittany on the death of 
duke John III. opened the way to fresh attempts upon France. 
The dukedom was claimed by the count de Montfort, John's 
brother by a second marriage, and by Charles de Blois, nephew 
of the French king, who had married John's niece. Montfort 
offered to do homage to Edwaid as king of France for the duchy 
of Brittany, and proposed a strict alliance in support of their 
mutual pretensions. Edward saw immediately the advantages 
attending this treaty: Montfort, an active and valiant prince, 
closely imited to him by interest, seemed likely to be far more 
serviceable than his allies on the side of (Germany and the Low 
Countries. Montfort, however, fell into the hands of his enemies ; 
was conducted as a prisoner to Paris; but Joan of Flanders, 
his countess, after she had put Brittany in a good posture of 
defence, shut herself up in Hennebon till she was relieved by the 
succours which Edward sent her under the command of sir Walter 
Manny, one of his ablest and bravest captains (1342). 

§ 7. In the autumn of the same year Edward undertook her 
defence in person ; and as the last truce with France had expired, 
the war, in which the English and French had hitherto embarked 
as allies to the competitors for Brittany, was now conducted in 
the name and under the standard of the two mouarchs. This 
war, like the preceding, was carried on without any important 
advantages on either side till 1346, when the English gained the 
first of the two great victories which have shed such a lustre upon 
Edward's reign. The king had intended to sail to Guienne, which 
was threatened by a formidable French army, and embarked at 
Southampton, on board a fleet of nearly 1000 sail of all dimen- 
sions, carrying with him, besides all the chief nobility of England, 
his eldest son, Edward, prince of Wales, now 16 years of age. 
The winds long proved contrary ; and the king, in despair of arriv- 
ing in time in Guienne, at last ordered his fleet to sail to Normandy, 
and safely disembarked his army at La Hogue (July, 1346). 
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This army, which, during the coarse of the enduing campaign, 
was crowned with the most splendid success, condsted of 4000 
men-at-arms, 10,000 archers, 12,000 Welsh infantry, and 6000 
Irish. After laying waste Normandy and advancing almost to 
the gates of Paris, Edward retreated towards Flanders, pursued 
by the French king. He had crossed the river Somme below 
Abbeville, when he was overtaken by the French army, consisting 
of 100,000 men. He took up his position near the village of 
Grecy, about 15 miles east of Abbeville, and determined there 
to await the enemy. On the morning of August 26th, he drew up 
his army in three lines on a gentle ascent ; the first was commanded 
by the jaince of Wales, with whom were the earls of Warwick 
and Oxford; the earls of Arundel and Northampton commanded 
the second ; and the king himself took his station on a hill with 
the third. In the front of each division stood the archers, arranged 
in the form of a portcullis. Having gained a day's respite, 
Edward had taken the precaution to throw up trenches on his 
flanks, in order to secure himself from the numerous bodies of 
the French, who might assail him from that quarter; and he 
placed all his bs^gage behind him in a wood, which Was also 
secured by an intrenchment. Besides the resources which he found 
in his own genius and presence of mind, he is said to have employed 
a new invention against the enemy. He placed in the front some 
pieces of artillery. Artillery was at this time known in France as 
well as in Englsmd ; but Philip, in his hurry to overtake the enemy, 
had probably left his cannon behind him, which he regarded as a 
useless encumbrance. After a long day's march from Abbeville, the 
French army, imperfectly formed into three lines, arrived, already 
fatigued and disordered, in presence of the enemy. The first line, 
consisting of 15,000 Genoese crossbow men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria and Charles Qrimaldi ; the second was led by the 
count of Alen9on, brother to the king ; Philip himself was at the 
head of the third. John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia, and his 
son, the king of the Romans, were also present, with all the nobility 
and great vassals of the crown of France. Numerous as was 
the army, the prudence of one man counterbalanced all this force 
and splendour. 

A heavy storm, accompanied with incessant thimder and 
lightning, had further discomforted the French and wetted the 
strings of the Genoese bowmen. At five the weather cleared and 
the Genoese commenced the attack. Steady and immovable, the 
English received their fire ; then, after a brief interval, they drew 
their bows from their cases, and poured in such a shower of arrows 
that the Genoese fell back in disorder. The second line, uxuler 
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(lie count of AlenQon, now advanced to the attack, supported 
by numerous cavalry ; but as they approached through the narrow 
lanes flanked by the English ardiers, many fell and the rest were 
thrown into confusion. As the prince of Wales was now hard 
pressed by superior numbers, the second division advanced to his 
support. When the king was enJareated by those about him to 
bring up his reserves to his son's assistance, " No," said he ; " kt 
the boy win his spurs, and gain the glory of the day ! " Inspired 
with this proof of the king's oonfidenoe, the English fought with 
renewed courage. After a stout resistance the French c&yahy 
gave way : the count of Alen^on was slain : the Welsh and Iriali 
infantry rushed into the thrcHig, and with their long knives cut 
the throats of all who had faJlen. No quarter was given that day 
by the victors. The king of France advanced in vain with the 
rear to sustain the line commanded by his brother. His horse was 
killed under him, and he was obliged to quit the field of battle. 
The whole French army took to flighty was followed and .put to 
the sword, without mercy, till darkness put an end to the pursuit. 
On his return to the camp^ Edward, embracing the prince of Wales^ 
exclaimed, '* Sweet son! Gk)d give you good perseverance: you are 
my son; for most loyally have you acquitted yourself this day, snd 
you are worthy of a crown." From this time the yoimg {sinea 
became the terror of the French, by wh(Mn he was c^ed the Black 
Frince, from the colour of the armour which he wore on that day 
(August 26, 1346). 

The dead found on the field included, on the French side, 11 
princes, 80 bannerets, 1200 knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 menrat- 
arms, besides about 30,000 of inferior rank. Among the slain was 
the old and blind king of Bohemia. Besolved to hazard hia 
person and set an example to others, he ordered the reins of hia 
bridle to be tied on each side to two gentlemen of his train ; and 
his dead body, and those of his attendants, were afterwards found 
among the slain, with their horses standing by them in that 
situation. It is said that the crest of the king of Bohemia was 
three ostrich feathers, and his motto Ich dien^ *'I serve," which the 
prince of Wales and his successors adopted in memorial of this 
great victory.* The loss sustained by the English was very 
slight. But, notwithstanding his success, the king was- compelled 
by his necessities to limit his ambition for the present to the con- 
quest of Calais ; to which, after an interval of a few days employed 
in interring the slain, he now turned his attention. 

§ 8. While Edward was engaged in this siege, which employed 

• There is, however, great doubt re- I the eesay by sir H. Ifflcolas in the 
specttng >be troth of this traditian. See | ArokaKloffia^ voL xxmXL, 
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him exactly eleven months, other events occurred to the honour 
of the English arms. The earl of Lancaster, who commanded 
the English forces in Quienne, carried his incursions to the banks 
of the Yienne, and devastated all the southern provinces of France. 
The Scots, under the command of their king, David Bruce, entered 
Northumberland, but .were completely defeated by Henry Percy, 
at Neville's Cross, near Durham (October 17, 1346) : the king him- 
self was taken prisoner, with many of the nobility. David Bruce 
was detained in captivity till 1357, when he was liberated for a 
ransom of 100,000 marks. 

The town of Calais was defended with remarkable vigilance, 
constancy, and bravery by the townsmen, during a si^e of unusual 
length; and Philip had in vain attempted to relieve it. At 
length, after enduring all the extremities of famine, Jc^ de 
Vienne, the governor, surrendered unconditionally (August 3, 1347). 
The story runs that Edward had at first resolved to put all the 
garrison to death ; but that at last he only insisted that six of the 
most considerable citizens should be sent to him, to be cUsposed of 
as he thought proper ; that they should come to his camp, carrying 
the keys of the dty in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, 
with ropes about their necks ; and on these conditions he promised 
to spare the lives of the remainder. When this intelligence was 
conveyed to Calais, the inhabitants were struck with consternation. 
Whilst they found themselves incapable of coming to any resolution 
in so cruel and distressful a situation, at last one of the principal 
citizens, called Eustace de St. Pierre, stepped forth and declared 
himself willing to suffer death for the safety of his Mends 
and companions ; another, animated by his example, made a like 
generous offer ; a third and a fourth presented themselves to the 
same fate ; said the whole number was soon completed. These six 
heroic burgesses appeared before Edward in the guise of malefactors, 
laid at his feet the keys of their dty, and were ordered to be led out 
to execution. But the entreaties of his queen saved Edward's 
memory from this infamy : she threw herself on hear knees before 
him, and, with tears in her eyes, begged the lives of these citizens. 
Having obtained her request, she carried them into her tent, 
ordered a repast to be set before them, and, after making them 
a present of money and clothes, dismissed them in safety. The 
king, after taking possession of Calais, removed the inhabitants to 
make way for English settlers; a policy which probably preserved 
so long to his successors the possession of that important fortress. 
He made it the staple of wool, leather, tin, and lead; the four 
chief, if not the sole, commodities of the kingdom for which there 
was at that time any considerable demand in forei^ markets. 
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Through the mediation of the pope's legates Edward concluded 
a truce with France; but, even during this cessation of arms, an 
attempt was made to deprive him of Calais (1349). Being in- 
formed of the plot, he proceeded to Calais with 1000 men ; and, 
when the French presented themsolvcs to take possession of the 
town at the time appointed, Edward sallied forth to oppose thenL 
On this occasion he fought hand to hand with a French knight, 
named Kibaumont. Twice he was struck to the groimd, but con- 
trived at last to make his assailant prisoner. The French officers 
who had fallen into the hands of the English were admitted to sup 
with the prince of Wales and the English nobility. After supper 
the king entered the apartment, and conversed familiarly with 
his prisoners. On Ribaiunont he openly bestowed the highest 
encomiums, admitting that he himself had never been in greater 
danger. In token of his valour he presented Bibaumont with a 
chaplet of pearls which he wore about his own head (January, 
1349). 

§ 9. About the same time the king is said to have instituted 
the order of the Ghuter (1349). Its true origin is lost in obscurity. 
According to the xx)puiar account, the countess of Salisbury dropped 
her garter at a court-ball, when the king picked it up; and o1>- 
serving some of the courtiers to smile, he exclaimed, Eoni aoit 
qui mat y penae, ** Evil be to him that evil thinks ;" and gave 
these words as the motto of the order. 

A grievous calamity, called the Black Death, more than the 
pacific disposition of the two princes, served to maintain and pro- 
long the truce between Franco and England. It invaded England 
as well as the rest of Europe ; and is computed to have swept away 
nearly a third of the inhabitants in every coimtry attacked by it 
(1349). Above 50,000 souls are said to have perisfied by it in 
London alone. Public business was interrupted; war was dis- 
continued until 1355; the legal and judicial work ceased for 
two years, and the population, especially among the lower 
orders, was greatly diminished. To augment the evils of the time, 
cattle and sheep were attacked by it, and the resources of the 
country were severely impaired. This malady first appeared in the 
north of Asia, spread over all that country, and made its progress 
firom one end of Europe to the other, depopulating every state 
through which it passed. As labourers decreased in England, the 
survivors endeavoured by combination to obtain higher wages. 
The attempt was resented by parliament, and an act was passed, 
called the Statute of Labourers (23 Edw. III. c. 1), which ordered 
them to work at their accustomed wages. As they were little 
inclined to do this, another statute was passed a few years after. 
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making them liable to seyere punishments if any wilfully remained 
idle, or quitted their usual place of abode. 

The truce 'between the two kingdoms expired in 1355. John 
the GkK)d had succeeded to the French throne on the death of his 
father, Philip of Yalois, in 1360 ; and France was distracted by the 
factions excited by Charles the Bad, king of Navarre. John had 
Sttooeeded in seizing and imprisoning that prince; but the cause 
of Charles was maintained by his brother Philip, and Geoffrey 
d'Harcourt, who had recourse to the protection of England. Well 
pleased that the fisu^tions in France had at length gained him 
partisans in that kingdom, which his pretensions to the crown 
had never been able to secure, Edward purposed to attack his 
enemy both on the side of Guienne, under the command of the 
prince of Wales, and ofk that of Calais, in his own person. Young 
Edward arrived in the Gbronne with his army, overran Languedoc, 
advanced even as far as Narbonne, laying every place waste around 
him. After an incursion of six weeks, he returned with a vast 
booty and many prisoners to Guienne, where he took up his winter 
quarters. His father's incursion from Calais was of the same 
nature, and attended with the same results. After plundering 
and raving the open country, he retired to Calais, and thence 
to England, in order to defend his kingdom against a threatened 
invasion of the Scots, who, taking advantage of the king's absence, 
had surprised Berwick. But on the approach of Edward they 
abandoned that place, which was not tenable while the castle was 
in the hands of the' English ; and, retiring northwards, gave the 
enemy full liberty of burning and destroying the whole country 
from Berwick to Edinburgh. 

In the following year (1356) the prince of Wales, encouraged by 
the success of the preceding campaign, took the field from Bordeaux 
with an army of 12,000 men, of which not a third were English ; 
and with this small body he ventured to penetrate into the heart 
of France. His intentions were to march into Normandy, and to 
join his forces with those of the duke of Lancaster and the partisans 
of the king of Navarre ; but, finding all the bridges on the Loire 
broken down, and every pass carefully guarded, he was obliged to 
think of making his retreat into Guienne. The king of Fiance, 
provoked at this insult, and entertaining hopes of punishing the 
young prince for his temerity, collected an army of 60,000 men, 
and advanced by hasty marches to intercept his enemy. They 
came within sight at Maupertuis, near Poitiers; and Edward, 
sensible that his retreat had now become impracticable, prepared 
for battle with all the courage of a young hero, and with aU the 
prudence of the oldest and most experienced commander. His 
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army was now reduced to 8000 men. At the instance of the 
cardinal of Perigord^ John lost a day in negociation ; and thus the 
prince of Wales had leisure during the night to strengthen, by 
new intrenchments, the post he had bef<^e so judiciously chosen. 
He contrived an ambush of 300 men-at-arms and as many archers, 
whom he. ordered to make a circuit, that they might fall on the 
flank or rear of the French army during the engagement. The van 
of his army was commanded by the earl of Warwick^ the rear by 
the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, the main body by the prince 
himself. The king of France also arranged his forces in three 
divisions. The English position was surrounded by hedges, and 
was only accessible by a single road, flanked on each side by 
English archers. As the enemy advanced they were shot down 
with impunity, and the passage was choked by their dead. Dis- 
couraged by the unequal combat, and diminished in number, they 
arrived at the end of the lane, and were met on the open ground 
by the prince of Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body, 
ready for their reception. Discomfited and overthrown, and re* 
coiling upon their own men, the whole army was thrown into 
disorder. In that critical moment the men placed in ambush 
appeared and attacked the dauphin's line in flank. The duke of 
Orleans and several other French commanders fled with their 
divisions. King John made the utmost efforts to retrieve by his 
valour what •his imprudence had betrayed, till, spent with fatigue 
and overwhelmed by numbers, he and his son yielded themselves 
prisoners. Young Edward received the captive king with every 
mark of regard and sympathy; administered comfort to him 
amidst his misfortunes ; paid him the tribute of praise due to his 
valour ; and ascribed his own victory merely to the blind chance 
of war, or to a superior Providence which controls all the efforts 
of human force and prudence. The behaviour of John showed him 
not unworthy of this courteous treatment; his present abject fortune 
never made him forget for a moment that he was a king. More 
touched by Edward's generosity than by his own calamities, he 
confessed that, notwithstanding his defeat and captivity, his 
honour was still unimpaired ; and that, if he yielded the victory, 
it was at least gained by a prince of consummate valour and 
humanity. Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for 
the prisoner, and he himself served at the royal captive's table, as if 
he had been one of his retinue. He stood at the king's back during 
the meal ; constantly refused to take a place at table ; and declared 
that, being a subject, he was too well acquainted with the distance 
between his own rank and that of royalty to assume such freedom. 
The battle of Poitiers was fought September 19, 1356. 
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The prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bordeaux ; and, 
not being provided with forces numerous enough to enable him to 
push his present advantages further, he concluded a truce for two 
years with France, and retmned with his royal prisoner to England. 
On entering London (May 24, 1357^, he was met by a great con- 
course of people of all ranks and stations. The prisoner was clad 
in royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, distinguished by 
its size and beauty and by the richness of its furniture. The 
conqueror, in meaner attire, rode by his side on a black palfrey. 
In this situation, more glorious than all the insolent parade of a 
Roman triumph, he passed through the streets of London, and 
presented the king of France to his father, who advanced to meet 
him, and received him with as much courtesy as if he had been 
a neighbouring potentate that had voluntarily come to pay him a 
friendly visit. 

§ 10. During the captivity of John, France was thrown into the 
greatest confusion by domestic factions and disorders. Edward 
employed himself during a conjuncture so inviting chiefly in nego- 
ciations with his prisoner ; and John had the weakness to sign terms 
of peace, by which he agreed to restore all the provinces formerly 
possessed by Henry XL and his two sons, and to annex them for 
ever to England, without any obligation of homage or fealty on the 
part of the English monarch. But the dauphin and the states of 
France rejected a treaty so dishonourable and pernicious to the 
kingdom ; and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, having now, 
by subsidies and frugality, collected sufficient treasure, prepared 
for a new invasion of France (1359). It is unnecessary to follow 
the ravs^es of the English during this invasion, in which many of 
the French provinces were laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
people suffered incredible miseries. At length Charles, the dauphin, 
agreed to the terms of a peace, which was concluded at Bretigny 
near Chartres, on the following conditions : — It was stipulated Uiat 
John should be restored to his liberty, and should pay for his 
ransom three millions of crowns of gold (about 1,500,000 pounds 
of our present money) in successive instalments; that Edward 
should for ever renounce all claim to the crown of France, and 
to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, 
possessed by his ancestors ; and should receive in exchange the 
full sovereignty of the duchy <rf Aquitaine, including, besides 
Guienne and Gascony, the provinces of Poitou, Saintonge, I'Agenois, 
P^rigord, the Limousin, Quercy, Rouergue, TAngoumois, and other 
districts in that quarter, and also Calais, Gxiisnes, Montreuil, and 
the coimty of Ponthieu, on the other side of France ; that France 
should renounce all title to feudal jmisdiction, homage, or appeal 
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on their behalf; that the king of Navarre should be restored to 
aU his honours and possessions; that Edward should renounce 
his confederacy with the Flemings, and John his connections with 
(.he Scots ; that the disputes concerning the succession of Brittany 
Detween the family of Blois and Montfort should be decided by 
arbiters appointed by the two kings ; and that forty hostages, to be 
agreed on, should be sent to England as security for the execution 
of all these conditions (May 8, 1360). In consequence of this 
arrangement the king of France was brought over to Calais, whither 
Edward also soon after repaired ; and there both princes solemnly 
ratified the treaty. John was sent to Boulogne ; the king accom- 
panied him a mile on his journey, and the two monarchs parted 
with many professions of mutual amity. As he was unable to 
fulfil the terms of his release, John returned to England (January 4, 
1364). He soon after sickened and died in the palace of the 
Savoy, where he had resided during his captivity. He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son Charles V., a prince educated in 
the school of adversity, and well qualified, by his consummate 
prudence and experience, to repair the losses which France had 
sustained from the errors of his two predecessors. 

§ 11. In 1367 the Black Prince marched- into Castile, in order to 
restore Peter, sumamed the Cruel, who had been driven from the 
throne of that country by his natural brother, Henry, count of 
Transtamare, with the assistance of the French. Henry was defeated 
by the English prince at Navarrete, and was chased off the field, 
with the loss of above 20,000 men. Peter, who well merited the 
infamous epithet which he bore, proposed to murder all his prisoners 
in cold blood, but was restrained from this barbarity by the remon- 
strances of the prince of Wales. All Castile now submitted to the 
victor; Peter was restored to the throne; and Edward finished this 
perilous enterprise with his usual glory. But the barbarities exer- 
cised by Peter over his helpless subjects, whom he now regarded 
as vanquished rebels, revived all the animosity of the Castilians 
against him. On the return of Henry of Transtamare, with rein* 
forcements levied in France, the tyrant was again dethroned and 
was taken prisoner. His brother, in resentment of his cruelties, 
slew him with his own hand; and was placed on the throne of 
Castile, which he transmitted to his posterity. The duke of Lan- 
caster, John of G^unt, who espoused in second marriage the eldest 
daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of sovereignty, 
and, by claiming the succession, increased the animosity of the new 
king of Castile against England. 

But the prejudice which the affairs of prince Edward received 
from this splendid though imprudent expedition ended not with it. 
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He had involved himself so much in debt by his preparations and 
the pay of his troops, that he found it necessary, on his return, to 
impose a new tax on his French subjects. This incident revived 
the animosity of the Ghuscons, who were encouraged to carry their 
complaints to Charles, as to their lord paramount, against these 
oppressions of the English government. Charles, in open breach of 
the treaty of Bretigny, sent to the prince of Wales a simmions to 
appear in his court at Paris, and there to justify his conduct towards 
his vassals. The prince replied that he would come to Paris, but it 
should be at the head of 60,000 men. War between the French 
and English broke out afresh ; and Edward, by advice of parlia- 
ment, resumed the title of king of France (1369). The French 
invaded the southern provinces ; and by means of their good con- 
duct, the favourable disposition of the people, and the ardour of 
the French nobility, made every day considerable progress. The 
state of the prince of Wales's health did not permit him to mount 
on horseback, or exert his usual activity ; and when he was obliged 
by his increasing infirmities to throw up the command and return 
to his native country, the affairs of the English in the south of 
France seemed to be menaced with total ruin. Shortly before his 
departure the prince perpetrated an act of cruelty which is a foul 
blot upon his fair name. Having retaken the town of Limoges, 
which had revolted from him, he ordered the inhabitants to be 
butchered in cold blood (1370). This was his last conquest ; for 
fflckness forced him to return home. After his departure the king 
endeavoured to send succours into Gktscony ; but all his attempts, 
both by sea and land, proved unsuccessful. He was at last obliged, 
from the necessity of his affairs, to conclude a truce with the enemy 
(1374), after most of his ancient possessions in France had been 
ravished from him, except Bordeaux and Bayonne, and all his 
conquests except Calais. 

§ 12. The decline of the king's life was thus exposed to many 
mortifications, and corrresponded not to the splendid scenes which 
had filled the beginning and the middle of it. This prince, who 
during the vigour of his age had been chiefly occupied in the 
pursuits of war and ambition, being now a widower, attached him^ 
self to one Alice Perrers, who acquired a great ascendancy over 
him. Her influence caused such general disgust, that, in order 
to salisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from 
court. In its measures for redress, this parliament, called The 
Good, was supported by the Black Prince, in opposition to his 
brother, John of Gkiunt, whose influence was distasteful to the 
commons. The prince of Wales died soon after of a lingering 
illness, in the 46th year of his age (June 8, 1376). His valour 
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and military talents formed the smallest part of his merit. His 
generosity^ affabilUy, and moderation gained him the affections 
of all men; and he was qualified to throw a lustre, not only 
on the rude age in which he liyed, but on the most shining period 
of ancient or modem history. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Canterbury^ where his tomb is still shown. The king survived 
him about a year, and expired in the 65th year of his age and the 
5l8t of his reign (June 21, 1377), and was buried at Westminster. 
The ascendancy which the English then began to acquire over 
France, their rival and supposed national enemy, made them cast 
their eyes on this period with great complacency. But the domestic 
government of this prince is really more admirable than his foreign 
victories ; and England enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of his 
administration, a longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity 
than she had been blest with in any former period, or than she 
experienced for many ages after. Edward gained the affections of the 
great, yet curbed their licentiousness : he made them feel his power 
without their daring or even being inclined to murmur at it. His 
affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and generosity, 
made them submit with pleasure to his dominion. His valour and 
conduct made them successful in most of their enterprises; and 
their unquiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, had no 
leisure to breed domestic disturbances. This was the chief benefit 
which resulted from Edward's victories and conquests. 

§ 13. Conquerors, though often the bane of human kind, proved 
in those times the most indulgent of sovereigns. They stood 
most in need of supplies from their people; and, not being able 
to compel them by force to submit to the exactions required, they 
were obliged to make compensation by equitable laws and popular 
concessions. So was it with Edward III. He took no steps of 
any moment without consulting his parliament and obtaining their 
approbation, which he afterwards pleaded as a reason for their 
supporting his measures. Parliament, therefore, rose into greater 
consideration during his reign, and acquired more regular authority, 
than in any former time.* 

One of the most popular laws enacted by any prince was the 
Statute of Treasons, which limited the cases of high treason, before 
vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, namely, conspiring 
the death of the king, levying war against him, and adhering to 
his enemies (25 Edward III. st. 5, c. 2, 1351). 

The magnificent castle of Windsor was rebuilt by Edward III., 
and his method of conducting the work may serve as a specimen of 
the condition of the people in that age. Instead of engaging work- 
* See Notes and lUostrations to chap. zii. : On the Fftrliaxnent. 
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men by contracts and wages, he assessed every county in Ei^land 
to send him a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as 
if he had been raising an army. 

It is easy to imagine that a prince of so much sense and spirit as 
Edward would be no slave to the court of Rome. Though the 
tribute granted by John was paid during some years of Edward's 
minority, it was afterwards withheld ; and when the pope, in 1366, 
threatened to cite him to the court of Rome for default of payment, 
he laid the matter before his parliament. That assembly unani- 
mously declared that king John could not, without consent of the 
nation, subject his kingdom to a foreign power ; and that they were 
therefore determined to support their sovereign against this unjust 
pretension.* During this re^ the Statute of Provisors was 
enacted,! rendering it penal to procure any presentations to benefices 
from the court of Rome, and securing the rights of the patrons, 
which had been extremely encroached on by the pope. By a sub- 
sequent statute, every person was outlawed who carried any cause 
by appeal to the court of Rome4 

Edward III. may be called the father of English commerce. He 
encouraged Flemish weavers to settle in his kingdom, and protected 
them against the violence of the English weavers. Wool was the 
chief article of export and source of revenue. The merchants carried 
on an extensive trade with the Baltic. The use of the French 
language in pleadings was abolished in this reign. The first docu- 
ment in English dates as far back as 1258. 

Edward had seven sons and five daughters by his queen Philippa 
of Hainault. His sons were : 1. Edward, the Black Prince, who 
married Joan, daughter of his great-uncle the earl of Kent, who 
was beheaded in the beginning of this reign. She was first married 
to Sir Thomas Holland, by whom she had children. By the prince 
of Wales she had a son Richard, who survived his father. 2. 
William of Hatfield, who died young. 3. Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
who left one daughter, Philippa, married to Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March. 4. John of Gaunt, so cAlled from being bom at 
Ghent, duke of Lancaster, and father of Henry IV. 6. Edmund, 
duke of York. 6. William of Windsor, who died young. 7. Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester. 

RICHARD n. 

§ 14. Richard II., h, 1366 ; r. 1377-1399.— As Richard II., son 
of the Black Prince, upon whom the crown devolved by the death 

* This WM not the real reaeon. The was withheld, as the pope had now become^ 
tribute had been paid by Henry III. and a mere instrument in the hands of France. 
Edward I. ; but when the papacy was f 25 Edward III., St. 6, 13SI. 
transferred to Avignon in 1309, the tribute ) X 21 Edward III., c. 1, 1363. 
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of his grandfather, was born at Bordeaux in 1366, and was now 
only 11 years of age, the House of Commons, who were now begin- 
ning to take a greater share in public affairs, petitioned the king 
and lords, to elect a council of eight to assist *'the king's other 
state officers" in the affairs of the realm (October 13). Bichaid 
was crowned at Westminster July 16. 

The first three or four years of Richard's reign passed without 
anything memorable, except some fruitless expeditions against 
France, which increased the unpopularity of John of Gaunt. The 
expenses of these armaments, and the usufd want of economy attend- 
ing a minority, exhausted the English treasury, and obliged the par- 
liament, besides making some alterations in the councils, to impose 
a new tax of three groats, or twelve pence, on every person, male and 
female, above fifteen years of age ; and thoi^h they ordained that, 
in levying the tax, '' the richer should aid the poorer sort," the 
injustice of taxing all alike provoked resistance (1380). The first 
disorder commenced among the bondmen of Essex, and Kent soon 
followed the example. The tax-gatherers came to the house of a 
tiler in Dartford, and demanded payment for his daughter, whom 
her mother asserted to be below the age assigned by the statute. 
When one of these fellows laid hold of the maid in a scandalous 
manner, her father, hearing her cries, rushed in firom bis work, and 
knocked out the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The bystanders 
applauded the action, and exclaimed that it was full time for the 
people to take vengance on their tyrants, and to vindicate their 
native liberty. They immediately flew to arms: the whole 
neighbourhood joined them : the flame spread in an instant over 
the surrounding district ; and, foster than the news could fly, the 
people rose in Kent, Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge and Somersetshires. The disorder soon grew beyond 
control. Under leaders who assumed such names as Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Jack Garter, and Jack Miller, they conunitted every* 
where the most outrageous violence on such.of the gentry or nobility 
as had the misfortune to fall into their hands. 

The insurgents, amounting to 100,000 men, assembled on Black- 
heath (June 12, 1381), under their leaders Tyler and Straw, and 
were addressed by an itinerant priest, John Ball, whom they had 
released from Maidstone gaoL Ball took for his text a rude 

couplet — 

M Wbanne Adam dalfe and Ev€ span. 
Who was thanne a gentil man ? " 

The rioters broke into the city, and burned the Savoy, the palace 
of the duke of Lancaster, who was then in Scotland ; cut off the 
heads of the gentlemen who fell into their hands, and pillaged the 
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merchants' warehouses. Another body quartered themselres at 
Mile End ; and, as they insisted on laying their grieyances before 
the king, Richard, who was then in the Tower, consented to hear 
their demands. They required a general pardon, the abolition of 
bondage, freedom of commerce in market towns without toll or 
impost, and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the services due by 
villeinage. These requests were complied with ; charters to that 
purpose were granted them, and they immediately dispersed and 
returned to their several homes. 

During the king's absence another body of the rebels, breaking 
into the Tower, had murdered Simon Sudbury, the archbishop 
of Canterbury and chancellor. Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer, 
and other persons of distinction, and continued their ravages in 
the city. The next morning, as the king was passing along Smith- 
field, very slenderly guarded, he was met by Wat Tyler, at the 
head of his followers, and entered into a conference with him. 
Tyler, having ordered his companions to retire \mtil he gave the 
signal for an attack, drew near the royal retinue. He behaved 
himself with so much insolence that Sir William Walworth, then 
mayor of London, thinking the king was in danger, drew his 
sword and struck the rebel a violent blow, which brought him to 
the ground, where he was instantly despatched by the king's atten- 
dants. Seeing their leader fall, the mutineers prepared themselves 
for revenge; and the whole company, with the king himself, 
would undoubtedly have perished on the spot, had it not been for 
an extraordinary presence of mind which Richard discovered on the 
occasion. Putting spurs to his horse, he rode into the very midst 
of the enraged multitude; and accosting them with an affable and 
intrepid countenance, as they bent their bows, "What, my 
friends," he exclaimed, "would you shoot your king? Aje ye 
angry that ye have lost your leader ? Follow me ; I am your 
king: I will be your leader." Overawed by his presence, the 
populace implicitly obeyed, and were led by him into the fields, to 
prevent any disorder which might have arisen by their continuing 
in the city. Being joined there by. Sir Robert Enollys, and a body 
of veteran soldiers, who had been secretly drawn together, Richard 
strictly prohibited that officer from fiftlling on the rioters and com- 
mitting an indiscriminate slaughter, and then peaceably dismissed 
them with the same charters which had been granted to their 
fellows. Soon after the nobility and gentry, in obedience to the 
royal summons, flocked to London with their adherents and re- 
tainers, and Richard took the field at the head of an army 40,000 
strong. The rebels had no alternative but to submit. Many were 
executed by the judges on circuit and among them John BalL 
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The charters of enfiranchisemeat and pardon wertf revoked by- 
parliament. But it afterwards passed an act of general pardon^ 
refusing, however, the king's proposal to enfranchise the serfs.* 

§ 15. A youth of sixteen (for that was the king's age), who 
had discovered so much courage and address, raised great expecta- 
tionii. But with advancing years these hopes vanished, and his 
want of judgment appeared in all his enterprises. In 1385 he 
undertook a fruitless expedition against the Scots ; advanced as far 
as the Forth and burned Edinburgh, ravaging all the towns and 
villages in his way. But provisions failing him, or suspicious of the 
designs of his uncle, the duke of Lancaster, he returned to England* 

The subjection in which Richard was held by his uncles, and 
more particularly by Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Grloucester, 
was extremely disagreeable to the king, and he attempted to shake 
off the yoke. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young man of 
noble family, of an agreeable figure, but of dissolute manners, had 
acquired great influence over him. This partiality on the king's 
part excited the jealousy of the princes of the blood and of the 
chief nobility ; and the usual complaints against the insolence of 
favourites were loudly echoed and greedily received in every part of 
the kingdom. Their first attempts were directed against the king's 
ministers ; and Michael de la Pole, the chancellor, a man of low 
descent, lately created earl of Suffolk, was, at the instigation of the 
duke of Gloucester, impeached and condemned by the parliament on 
questionable charges of corruption (1386). Grioucester and his 
associates next attacked the king himself, and framed a commission^ 
ratified by parliament, by which a council of regency was formed 
with Gloucester at the head, thus virtually depriving tTie king 
of all authority. In the following year, Richard, having obtained 
from five of the judges, whom he met at Nottingham, a declaration 
that the commission was derr^atory to the royal prerogative, 
attempted to recover his power ; but Gloucester and his adherents 
took up arms, defeated the forces of the king, and executed or 
banished his adherents. Robert de Yere, whom the king had created 
duke of Ireland, fled into the Low Countries, where he died in exile 
a few years after (1387). 

§ 16. In little more than a twelvemonth, however, Richard, now 
in hi1» twenty-third year, declared in ooxmcH that, as he had nowat* 



* The causes and motives of this in- 
snrrectlon, which spread dismay through 
all ranks of society, have never been 
precisely ascertained. It is probable 
that they varied according to place and 
circumstances. Originating, perhaps, in a 
desire for emancipation and aodal equality, 



as the passions of the intmrgenta row 

with success, nothing less than the sub- 
version of the laws and of the whole fobric 
of society would have oontented tiiem. 
It is the only instance in our histoiy of & 
war of class against class. 
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tuned the full age which entitled him to govern by his own authority, 
he was resolved to exercise his right of sovereignty (1389). Gloucester 
and some others were removed from the council ; and no oppo- 
sition was made to these changes. Soon after the duke of Lancaster, 
who had returned from 8pain, having resigned his pretensions to 
the crown Df Castile (or a large sum of money, effected a recon- 
ciliation between Gloucester and the king. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with his 
crown, were conducted with little vigour, by reason of the weak- 
ness of all parties. The French war was scarcely heard of; the 
tranquillity of the northern borders was only interrupted by one 
inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from a rivalry between 
the two martial femilies of Percy and Douglas than from any 
national quarrel. A fierce battle or skirmish, celebrated in the 
ballad of " Chevy Chase," was fought at Otterboume (August 19, 
1388), in which young Percy, sumamed Hotspur, from his im- 
petuous valour, was taken prisoner, and Douglas was slain. Insur- 
rections among the Irish obliged the king to make an expedition 
into that country, which he reduced to obedience (1394) ; and he re- 
covered, in some degree, by this enterprise, his character for courage. 
At last the English and French courts began to think in earnest 
of a lasting peace, but found it so difficult to adjust their opposite 
pretensions, that they were content to establish a truce of twenty- 
five years. To render the amity between the two crowns more 
durable, Richard, who had lost his first consort, Anne of Bohemia; 
was married to Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI., a child of 
eight years old (1396). Meanwhile the duke of Gloucester, taking 
advantage of this incident, and appealing to the national antipathy 
against France, resumed his plots and cabals. The king, seeing that 
either his own or his uncle's ruin was inevitable, caused Gloucester, 
then living at Pleshy, to be suddenly arrested. He was hurried on 
board a ship lying in the river, and conveyed to Calais. The earls 
of Arundel and Warwick were seized at the same time. Thus 
suddenly deprived of their leaders, the malcontents were overawed ; 
and the concurrence of the dukes of Lancaster and York in those 
measures deprived them of all possibility of resistance. A parlia- 
ment was simmioned; charges were preferred against Gloucester 
and his associates ; the commission which usurped the royal au- 
thority was annulled, and it was declared treasonable to attempt, 
in any future period, the revival of any similar body (1397). The 
commons then preferred an impeachment against Thomas, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brother to the earl of Arundel, and accused 
him for his concurrence in procuring the illegal commission, and 
in attainting the king's ministers. The primate pleaded guilty, 
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wu baniahed the kingdom^ and his temponlities were sequestered. 
His brother was condemned and executed (September 21). The life 
of the earl of Warwick was spared for his Bubmissiye behaviour^ 
but he was doomed to perpetual banishment in the Isle of Man. 
A warrant was next issued to bring over the duke of Gloucester 
from Calais, to take his trial; but the earl marshal returned for 
answer that the duke had died. In the subsequent reign attesta* 
tions were produced in parliament that he had been suffocated by his 
keepers. But these proceedings in Henry's reign may have be^ 
nothing more than an unworthy attempt to blacken the memory 
of Richard. Gloucester left a written acknowledgment of his guilt; 
and his acts when in power give him little claim to compassion. 

§ 17. In 1398 Henry, duke of HerefoM, son and heir of the 
duke of Lancaster, had accused Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
of slandering the king. On Norfolk's denial, it was agreed that 
the dispute should be settled by wager of battle. The parties met 
at Coventry, but the combat was suspended by Richard. To 
presenre the peace of the realm, he banished Hereford for ten 
years and Norfolk for life. Next year Lancaster died, and Richard 
seized his estates. Hereford had acquired, by his conduct and 
abilities, the esteem of the people; he was connected with the 
principal nobility by blood, alliance, or friendship; and as the 
injury done him by the king might in its consequences affect them 
all, he easily brought them, by a sense of common interest, to 
take part in his resentment. Embarking from Brittany with, a 
retinue of sixty persons, among whom were the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, 
he landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire (July 4, 1399). He was im- 
mediately joined by the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
two of the most potent nobles in England. The malcontents in all 
quarters flew to arms: London discovered the strongest symptoms 
of its disposition to mutiny: and Henry's army» increasing on 
every day's march, soon amoimted to the number of 60,000 com- 
batants. Richard was at this time absent in Ireland, to avenge 
the death of the lord lieutenant, Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
his cousin. His uncle, the duke of York, whom he had left guardian 
of the realm, assembled an army of 40,000 men, but foxmd them 
entirely destitute of zeal and attachment to the royal cause, and 
soon after openly joined the duke of Lancaster, who was now 
entirely master of the kingdom. Receiving intelligence of this in- 
vasion and insurrection, Richard hastened from Ireland and landed 
at Milford Haven; but being deserted by his troops, was taken 
prisoner and carried first to Flint castle and afterwards to London 
(September 1). The duke of Lancaster now extended his designs 
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to the crown itself. He first extorted a resignation from Richard 
(September. 29) ; but as he knew that this deed would plainly 
appear the result of force and fear, he resolved, notwithstanding 
the danger of the precedent, to have him solemnly deposed in 
parliament for tyranny and misconduct. A charge, consisting of 33 
articles, was accordingly drawn up against Bichard and presented 
to parliament. He was accused of infringing the constitution, 
alienating the crown estates, levying excessive purveyance, extort- 
ing loans, granting protections from lawsuits, &c. The charge was 
not canvassed, nor examined, nor disputed in either house, and 
appears to have been received at once with almost universal appro- 
bation. Bichard was deposed by the sufirages of both houses (Sep- 
tember 30) ; and, the throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaster 
stepped forth, and having crossed himself on the forehead and on 
the breast, and called upon the name of Christ, he pronotmced 
these words : — ** In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, and the 
crown, with all the members and appurtenances ; als (as) I that 
am descended by right line of the blood, coming fro the good 
lord king Henry III.; and through that right that God of His 
grace hath sent me, with help of kin and of my friends, to recover 
it; the which realm was in point to be undone by default of 
governance and undoing of the good laws." 

In order to imderstand this speech, it must be observed that a 
story was circulated among the Lancastrians, that Edmund Grouch- 
back, earl of Lancaster, son of Henry III., was really the elder 
brother of Edward I. ; but that, by reason of the deformity of his 
person, he had been postponed in the succession, and his younger 
brother imposed on the nation in his stead. As the present duke 
of Lancaster inherited from Edmund by his mother, this genealogy 
made him the true heir of the monarchy.* It is therefore in- 
sinuated in Henry's speech, but was too gross an absurdity to be 

* He was descended from Henry m. both by father and mother. 
Henrv HI. 



Edward I. king. Edmmid, earl of Lancaster. 

Edward H. king. Henry, earl of Lancaster. 



I HI.] 



Edward III. king. Henry, dnke of Lancaster. 

John of Gannt. b= Blanche, duchess of Lancaster. 

Henry TV. 
The rightful heir to the crown, on the deposition of Richard, was Edmnnd Mortimer, 
earl of March, then a child of seven years old, son of Roger Mortimer, who had lately 
been killed in Ireland, and great-grandson of Lionel, dnke of Clarence. See Genea- 
logical Table H. 
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openly avowed either by him or by the parliament. The case is 
the same with regard to his right of conquest : he was a subject 
who rebelled against his sovereign ; he entered the kingdom with a 
retinue of no more than sixty persons ; he could not therefore be 
the conqueror of England ; and this right is accordingly insinuated, 
not avowed. But no objection was taken to his claims, and by 
the voice of lords and commons he was placed on the throne (Sep- 
tember 30).* Six days after, Henry called together, without any 
new election, the same members ; and this assembly he denominated 
a new parliament. They were employed in the usual task of 
reversing every deed of the opposite party. On the motion of the 
earl of Northumberland, the House of Peers resolved unanimously 
that Richard should be imprisoned under a secure guard in some 
wcret place, and should be deprived of all commerce with his friends 
or partisans. It was easy to foresee that he would not long remain 
alive in the hands of his enemies. The manner of his death is 
unknown, for the common account that he was murdered at Ponte- 
fract by sir Piers Exton rests on no sufficient evidence. A corpse 
said to be his, but so muffled as not to be recognized, was exhibited 
at St. Paul's in March, 1400, and buried at King's Langley, but 
removed by Henry V. to Westminster. Richard left no posterity. 
EBs government was arbitrary, especially during the latter years 
of his reign. He had, however, succeeded to a kingdom greatly 
disorganized by the wars of his grandfather. As a child he had 
to rule over nobles demoralized by long periods of military licence, 
and he lost the support of the clergy from his indififerenoe to 
Lollardy. The charges against him must be received with caution, 
for a parliament surrounded by a victorious army can never be 
regarded as a just or independent tribunal, or its, judgments of 
any value in determining the verdict of history. 

§ 18. In this and the previous reign John Wiokliffb, a secular 
priest educated at Oxford, began his attack on the papal claims 
and the friars who supported them. He made many disciples 
among men of all ranks and stations. Denying the supremacy of 
the popes, he held that kings were their superiors, and that it was 
lawful to appeal from a spiritual to a secular tribunaL His cardinal 
principle, that dominion is founded in grace, was taken up by his 
followers, the Lollards, and carried by them to practical conclusions 
which Wickliffe himself perhaps never anticipated. His greatest 
service to the Reformation was his translation of the Bible. He 
was patronized by John of Gkiunt, who made no scruple, as well as 
lord Percy, the marshal, to appear openly in court with him, when 

* This scene was acted in the new hall ci the palace of Westminster, the p re s en t 
** Westminster Hall/' which RichArd had Just rebuilt. 
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he was cited before the tribunal of the bishop of London (1377). 
Wickliffe died of a palsy, December 31, 1384, at his rectory' at 
Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester. Geoffbet Ghauceb, 
who flourished at this period, may be regarded as the father of 
English poetry. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. DEATH OP RigHARD H. 

Many contemporary Ehiglish authori- 
ties c^ree that Richard died of starvation, 
after a few months' imprisonment. The 
French chroniclers assert that he was 
violently murdered. On the other hand, 
three or four Scotch writers, of whom the 
principal are Winton and Bower, assert 
that he escaped from Pontefract to the 
Western Isles of Scotland; that he was 
there recognized and carried to the court 
of Robert III. ; and that he lived under 
that monarch and the regent Albany till 
1419, when he died at Stirling. 

The truth of the Scotch account has 
been maintained at great length by Mr. 
Tytler (^SUt. of Scotland^ vol. iii. App.), 
who has been followed by Mr. Williams 
(Preface to the Chronique de la Traison 
et Mart de Rickart 11.^ published by the 
English Historical Society, 1846) and a few 
othera. That a person pretending to be 
Richard was maintained in Scotland is 
suffideotly clear; but an examination 
of the evidence has failed to convince 
us that he was the deposed English 
mooardi. 

B. STATUTE OF PR-EMUNIRE. 

This statute, passed 16 Ric. 11. c. 5 
(a.d. 1393), was enacted to check the 
exorbitant power claimed and exercised 
by the x)ope in England. It was so 
called from the words of the writ used 
for the citation of a party who had 
broken the statute: Praemwaire facias 
A. B.t " Cause A. B. to be forewarned " that 
he appear before us to answer the con- 
tempt with which he stands charged. 
Henoe the word pramumirt denominated, 



in common speech, not only the writ, but 
also the offence of maintaining the papal 
power. **The original meaning," says 
Blackstone, **of the offence which we call 
prcemwriire, is introducing a foreign power 
into this land, and creating an imperium 
in imperiOt by paying that obedience to 
papal process which canstitutionaUy be- 
longed to the king alone, long before the 
Reformation in the reign of Henry Vm." 
Though the statute of 16 Ric. II. c. 5, is 
usually called the Statute of Prasmunire, 
several others of a similar kind had been 
enacted in preceding reigns. The 25 
Edw. III. was the first statute mads 
against papal provisions^ the name ap- 
plied to a previous nomination to certain 
benefices, of which the pope claimed the 
patronage, by a kind of anticipation, 
before they became actually void, though 
afterwards indiscriminately applied to 
any kind of patronage exerted or usurped 
by the pope. In the reign of Edward III. 
mote stringent laws were enacted against 
papal provisions. By 16 Ric. II., c. 5, 
*• whoever procures at Rom«, or elsewhere, 
any translations, processes, excommunica- 
tions, bulls, instruments, or other things, 
which touch the king, against him, his 
crown, and realm, and all persons aiding 
and assisting therein, shall be put out of 
the king's protection, their lands and goods 
forfeited to the king's use, and they shall 
be attached by their bodies to answer to 
the king and his council : or process of 
proBmunire facias shall be made out 
against them, as in any other cases of 
provisors." In the reign of Henry VHI. 
the penalties of prasmunire were extended 
still ftirther against the authority of the 
pope. 
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Henry IV. and his qneen, Joan of Navarre. From their monument at Canterbury. 



CHAPTER XL 
THE HOUSE OP LANCASTEB. 

HENRY IV., HENRY V., HENRY VI. A.D. 1399-1461. 

§ 1. Accession of Henry IV. Insurrections. Persecution of the Lollards. 
§ 2. Rebellions of the earl of Northumberland. Battle of Shrewsbury. 
§ 3. Foreign transactions. Captivity of prince James of Scotland. 
Death and character of the king. § 4. Accession of Henry V. His 
reformation. § 5. Proceedings against the Lollards. Sir John Old* 
castle. § 6. Invasion of France. Battle of Agincourt. § 7. New 
invasion of France. Conquest of Normandy. Treaty of Troyes and 
marriage of Henry with Katharine of France. § 8. Further conquests 
of Henry V. His death and character. § 9. Henry VI. Settlement 
of the government. French affairs. § 10. Siege of Orleans. Joan of 
Arc. I 11. Charles VII. crowned at Rheims. Henry VI. crowned at 
Paris. § 12. Capture, trial, and execution of the Maid of Orleans. § 13. 
Treaty of Arras. Death of Bedford. § 14. Marriage of Henry VI, 
Death of the duke of Gloucester. The English expelled from France. 
§ 15. Claim of the duke of York to the crown. His powerful connec- 
tions. § 16. Unpopularity of the government. Suffolk accused and 
executed. § 17. Insurrection of Jack Cade. Disaffection of the com- 
mons. Rising of the duke of York. § 18 The duke of York protector. 
First battle of St. Albans. § 19. Civil war. Decision of the House of 
Peers. Battle of Wakefield and death of the duke of York. § 20. 
Second battle of St. Albans. £dward IV. saluted king by the citizens 
of London. 

§ 1. Henry IV., 6. 1366 ; r. 1399-1413.— This monarch was bom 
at Bolingbroke in Lincolnshire, in 1366, and was of the same a^ 
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as his deposed cousin. He was declared king, as we have already 
seen, September 30, 1399. The rightful heir to the crown, Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, was a child of only seven years old, and 
was detained by Henry in honourable custody at Windsor castle. 

Henry was hardly seated upon the throne before several nobles 
^ivourable to Richard's cause formed a conspiracy for seizing the 
king's person. The plot was betrayed to the king by the earl of 
Rutland, the elder son of the duke of York (January 4, 1400), and 
the conspirators perished either in the field or on the scaffold. 
This unsuccessful attempt hastened the death of Richard, who 
was shortly afterwards murdered, as narrated in the preceding 
chapter. 

Henry, finding himself possessed of the throne by so precarious a 
title, resolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the clergy. Till 
now there were no penal laws against heresy ; but he engaged the 
parliament to pass a law that, when any heretic who relapsed, or 
refused to abjure his opinions, was delivered over to the secular arm 
by the bishop or his commissaries, he should be committed to the 
flames by the civil magistrates. This weapon did not long remain 
unemployed; and William Sautre, a secular priest in London, was 
burned for his erroneous opinions (1401). 

The revolution in England proved likewise the occasion of an 
insurrection in Wales. Owen Glendower (properly Olyndwr), who 
was descended from the ancient princes of that country,* and 
part of whose estates had been seized by lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
recovered possession by the sword. He ravaged the English 
marches, captured Radnor, and beheaded the garrison. In an 
engagement with the English forces he took prisoner sir Edmund 
Mortimer, uncle of the earl of March, the true heir to the crown. 
The English were defeated with great loss, and their bodies brutally 
mutilated by the Welsh women. As Henry dreaded and hated all 
the family of March, he allowed Mortimer to remain in captivity; 
and though that nobleman was nearly allied to the Percys, to 
whose assistance he himself had owed his crown, he refused per- 
mission to the earl of Northumberland to treat with Glendower 
for his ransom. To this disgust another was soon added. The 
Percys, in repulsing an inroad of the Scots, in 1402, at Homildon 
Hill, captured earl Douglas and several others of the Scotch nobility. 
Henry sent Northumberland orders not to ransom his prisoners. 



* He was on his ftther's side descended 
tnm Griffith ap Madoc» the last Welsh 
owner of the castle of Dinas Bran, and hj 
his mother was the sixth in descent from 
Ltewellyn. He had a large estate in 
Mnlonethshire, and married Margaret. 



the daughter of sir Dayid Hanmer, a 
Judge of the King's Bench in the time of 
Richard II. He was in attendance on 
Richard when captured at Flint, and 
being thus compromised, the nelghbonrlns 
marchers attempted to seise his litnds. 
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which that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of war. 
The king intended to detain them, that he might be able, by 
their meaas, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland. The 
Percys were farther discontented by the withholding from them 
of large simis due to them as warders of the marches. 

§ 2. The factious disposition of the earl of Worcester, younger 
brother of Northumberland, and the impatient spirit of his son 
Harry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, inflamed the discontents of that 
nobleman. Tempted by revenge, and the precarious title of Henry, 
to overturn that throne he had so greatly contributed to establish, 
he entered into a correspondence with Glendower. He gave Douglas 
his liberty, and made an alliance with him; roused up all his 
partisans to arms; and such was the authority at that time of the 
feudal lords, that the same men, whom a few years before he had 
conducted against Richard, now followed his standard in opposition 
to Henry. When war was ready to break out, Northumberland 
was seized with a sudden illness at Berwick; and young Percy, 
taking the command of the troops, about 12,000 in number, 
marched towards Shrewsbury, in order to join his forces with those 
of Glendower. The king, however, who had an army of about the 
same force on foot, attacked him before the junction could be 
effected (July 23, 1403). No battle was ever more hotly contested. 
Henry exposed his person in the thickest of the fight ; his gallant 
son, afterwards so renowned for his military achievements, here 
performed his noviciate in arms, -and even when he had received a 
wound in the fece, he could not be induced to quit the field. Percy 
fell by an unknown hand, and the royalists prevailed. The loss 
was great on both sides. The earls of Worcester and Douglas 
were taken prisoners. The former was beheaded at Shrewsbury 
(July 25) ; the latter was treated with the courtesy due to his 
rank and merit. The earl of Northumberland was condemned 
to imprisonment, but a few months after obtained a full pardon, 
and his attainder was reversed. 

Two years afterwards Northumberland again rose in rebellion, 
was joined by Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York. The archbishop and Nottingham 
were entrapped into a conference by Ralph Neville, earl of West- 
moreland, were seized, condemned, and executed. This was the 
first instance in English history in which an archbishop perished 
by the hands of the executioner (1405). Northumberland escaped 
into Scotland; but in 1408, having entered the northern counties 
in hopes of raising the people, he was defeated and slain at 
Bramham Moor by sir Thomas Rokeby, sheriff of Yorkshire. The 
only domestic enemy now remaining was Glendower, over whom 
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the prince of Wales obtained some advantages; but the Welsh 
leader continued the struggle for some years after Henry's death. 

§ 3. The remaining transactions of this reign are not of much 
interest. In 1405 fortune gave Henry an advantage over that 
neighbour who, by his situation, was most able to disturb his 
government. Robert III., king of Scots, was a prince of slender 
capacity ; and Scotland, at that time, was little fitted for enduring 
sovereigns of that character. The duke of Albany, his brother, 
governor of Scotland, on whom Robert relied with unsuspecting 
confidence, secretly aspired to the throne. As David, duke of 
Rothsay, was a dissolute prince, Albany had him thrown into 
prison at Falkland, in Fife, where he perished by hunger. James 
alone, the younger brother of David, now stood between the duke's 
ambition and the throne ; and Robert, sensible of his son's danger, 
embarked him on board ship, with a view of sending him to France, 
and intrusting him to the protection of that friendly power. Un- 
fortunately, the vessel was taken by the English ; James, a boy 
about nine years of age, was carried to London ; and though there 
was at that time a truce between the two kingdoms, Henry refused 
to restore the young prince to his liberty. Worn out by this last 
misfortune, Robert soon after died, leaving the government in the 
hands of Albany (1406). But though Henry, by detaining James 
in the English court, had shown himself deficient in generosity, he 
made amends by giving that prince an excellent education, which 
afterwards qualified him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, 
in some measure, the barbarous manners of his native country. 

Throughout this reign an unfiiendly feeling prevailed between 
England and France; but the civil disturbances in both nations 
prevented it from breaking out into serious hostilities. The cause 
of the murdered Richard was warmly espoused by the French court, 
but their zeal evaporated in menaces. Soon after his accession, 
Henry, at the demand of Charles, had restored Isabella, the widow 
of the late king, but had retained her dowry on the pretence of 
setting it off against the unpaid ransom of the French king John« 

The king's health declined some months before his death. He 
was subject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of hia senses ; 
and, though he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was visibly 
approaching. He expired at Westminster (March 20, 1413), in 
the 46th year of his age, and the 13th of his reign. The great 
popularity which Henry enjoyed before he attained the crown, and 
by which he had been so much aided in the acquisition of it, 
was entirely lost before the end of his reign ; and he governed his 
people more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy than 
by their sense of duty or allegiance. His prudence and vigilance 
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in maintaining his power were admirable; his courage, both military 
and political, without blemish ; and he possessed many qualities 
which fitted him for his high station, and rendered his usurpation 
rather salutary than otherwise to his people. The augmentation 
of the power of the commons during this reign was chiefly shown 
by the punishment which they awarded to sherififs for making 
false returns, by the increased freedom of debate, and by the control 
which they exercised over the supplies. 

Henry was twice married : by his first wife, Mary de Bohun, 
daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he had four scms» 
Henry, his successor in the throne, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Gloucester ; two 
daughters, Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke 
of Bavaria, the latter to the king of Denmark. His second wife« 
Joan, whom he married after he was king, and who was daughter 
of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke of Brittany, brought 
him no issue. 

HENRY V. 

§ 4. Henry V., h. 1388 ; r. 1413-1422, was born at Monmouth, 
August 9. His father, naturally exposed to many jealousies, had 
entertained suspicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldest son ; 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had excluded the prince 
from all share of public business. He was even displeased to see 
him at the head of armies, where his martial talents, though useful 
to the support of government, acquired him a renown which his 
father thought might prove dangerous to his own authority. Shut 
out from more serious occupations, the active spirit of young Henry 
found employment, during his father's life, in pleasure and amused 
ment away from the court. Though the stories told of his riots and 
excesses are doubtless exaggerated, he inherited his father's love of 
popularity and courted the good opinions of those beneath him. 
On one occasion it is said that a riotous companion of the prince's 
had been indicted before Gascoigne, the chief justice, for felony, and 
Henry was not ashamed to appear at the bar with the criminal, 
and afford him countenance and protection. He demanded the 
liberation of the prisoner, and would have proceeded to violence. 
But Gascoigne, mindlul of the character which he then bore, and 
the majesty of the laws which he sustained, ordered the prince to 
be carried to prison. The spectators were agreeably disappointed 
when they saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably to the 
sentence, make reparation for his error, and check his impetuous 
nature in the midst of its extravagant career. The memory of this 
incident, and of others of a like nature, rendered the prospect of 
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the future reign nowise disagreeable to the nation, and increased 
the joy which the death of so unpopular a prince as the late king 
naturally occasioned. At his accession he dismissed his former 
companions^ and retained in ofQce the wise ministers of his father, 
with the exception of the archbishop, Thomas Arundel, and the 
chief justice.* 

§ 5. One party only in the nation seemed likely to trouble him. 
The Lollards were every day increasing, and the attitude now 
assumed by them appeared dangerous to the church, and formidable 
to the civil authority. The head of this sect was sir John Oldcastle 
(lord Gobham by marriage), a nobleman who had distinguished 
himself on many occasions, and acquired the esteem both of the 
late and of the present king. Presuming on his supposed influence 
with the king, the Lollards fixed seditious papers on the doors of 
the London churches, intimating that 100,000 men were ready to 
rise and espouse their principles. Roused by the danger, the clergy 
assembled in convocation, and called upon the archbishop to take 
proceedings against Oldcastle for heresy. After Henry had vainly 
endeavoured to induce Oldcastle to submit, he was brought before 
the primate, was condemned for heresy, and delivered to the secular 
arm (1413). Before the day appointed for his execution, he con- 
trived to escape from the Tower, and assembled his followers in 
St. Giles's Fields, with the design of seizing the king. They were 
defeated by Henry's vigilance ; many of the Lollards were seized, 
and some executed (1414). Cbbham, who saved himself by flight, 
was not brought to justice till four years after, when, in execution 
of the double sentence pronounced against him, he was hanged in 
chains as a traitor and burnt as a heretic (1418). 

§ 6. The disorders into which France was plunged through the 
lunacy of its monarch, Oharles VL, and the consequent struggle 
for the regency between his brother the duke of Orleans, and his 
cousin the duke of Burgundy,t had resulted in open warfare. 
Impelled by the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, Henry 

* Sir WIUiAm Hankford was appointed in his plaoe on March 29, 1413, only nine 
dATS after Henry's accession. 
t The foUowing genealogical table shows the relationship of these princes :-~ 
JOHN II. king of France. 
(Taken prisoner by Edward III.) 

CHARLES V. PhUip, duke of Burgundy, 
i d. U04. ^ 

CH AHLES VL Louis, duke of Orleans^ John, duke of Burgundy, 

I killed 140r. kiUedl4l». 

CHARLES VIL Charles, duke of Orleans, Philip the Ckxxl, 

taken at Agincourt. duke of Burgundy. 
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determined to carry war into that distracted kingdom (April, 1415), 
but was detained for a while by a conspiracy to place the earl of 
March upon the throne. The chief conspirators, Richard earl of 
Cambridge, younger son of the late duke of York,* Henry lord 
Scrope, and sir Thomas Grey, were arrested, summarily condemned, 
and executed in August. The earl of March, who had revealed the 
plot, was taken into favour. Trusting to the assistance of the duke of 
Burgundy, who had been secretly soliciting the alliance of England, 
Henry put to sea, and landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army 
of 6000 men at arms and 24,000 foot, mostly archers. Harfleur 
was obliged to capitulate after a siege of five weeks (September 
22) ; but his troops were so wasted by fatigue and dysentery that 
Henry was advised to return to England. He dismissed his trans- 
ports, and determined on marching by land to Calais, although a 
French army of 14,000 men at arms and 40,000 foot was by this 
time assembled in Normandy. Not to discourage his troops, now 
reduced to 6000, by the appearance of flight, or expose than to 
the hazards which naturally attend precipitate marches, he made 
slow and deliberate journeys till he reached the Somme, and, after 
encountering many difficulties and hardships, was dexterous or 
fortunate enough to surprise a passage near St Quentin, which 
had not been sufficiently guarded, and thus transport his army 
in safety. He then bent his march northwards to Calais, exposed 
to great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had also passed 
the Somme, and threw themselves in his way, intending to inter- 
cept his retreat. Passing the small river of Temois, at Blangi, 
he was surprised to observe from the heights the whole French army 
dra?m up in the plains of Agincourt, and so posted that it was 
impossible for him to decline an engagement. The enemy was 
four times more numerous than the English ; was headed by the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood; and was plentifully 
supplied with provisions. Henry's situation was exactly similar 
to that of Edward at Cr^y, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poitiers, and he observed the same manoeuvres. Seeing the 
French army cooped up between two woods, where their narrow 
front and crowded masses neutralized the advantage of numbers, 
Henry patiently expected the attack of the enemy (October 25, 
1415). The French archers on horseback and their men at 
arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced upon the English archers, 
who had fixed palisadoes in their front to break the charge of 
the enemy, and safely plied them from behind that defence 
with a shower of arrows which nothing could resist. The 
clay soil, moistened by rain which had lately &llen, proved 
• Edmand Langley, 8on of Edward III., died in 1402^ 
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another obstacle to the force of the French cavahy : the wounded 
men and horses discomposed their ranks : the narrow compass in 
which they were pent up hindered them from recovering any order : 
the whole army was a scene of confusion, terror, and dismay. 
Perceiving his advantage, Henry led an impetuous charge of his 
men at arms, and ordered the archers to advance and gall the 
enemy's flanks. These falling on the foe, who, in their present 
posture, were incapable eith^ of flight or of defence, hewed 
them in pieces without resistance, and covered the field with the 
killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. No battle was ever 
more fatal to France for the number of princes and nobility slain 
or taken prisoners. Among the latter were the dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon. The killed are computed, on the whole, to have 
amounted to 10,000 men; and Henry was master of 14,000 
prisoners. The loss of the English was very small, being only 
about 1600, including, however, the duke of York and the earl of 
Suffolk. Henry, not being in a condition to pursue his victory, 
carried his prisoners to Calais, and thence to England, and con- 
cluded a truce with the enemy. 

§ 7. During this brief interruption of hostilities, France was ex- 
posed to all the furies of civil war ; and the several parties became 
every day more exasperated against each other. In consequence 
of t'he capture of the duke of Orleans at Agincourt, the count of 
Armagnac, his father-in-law, became the head of his party (hence 
called the Armagnacs), and was created constable of France. The 
duke of Burgundy, who had aspired to this dignity, formed an 
alliance with the English, promising to do homage to Henry. 
His power was strengthened by the accession of Isabella, the 
queen, who had formerly been his enemy, but had now quarrelled 
with the Armagnacs. The dauphin sided with the latter; and 
open war broke out between the two factions. Whilst the 
country was ill prepared to resist a foreign enemy, Henry landed 
again at Toucques on the Seine, with 25,000 men (August 1, 1417), 
and met with no considerable opposition irom. any quarter. He 
made himself master of Caen; Bayeux and Falaise submitted to 
him; and having subdued all lower Normandy, and received a 
reinforcement of 15,000 men from England, he formed the siege of 
Bouen, which he took after an obstinate defence (January 19, 
1419). Henry still continued to negociate, and had almost arranged 
advantageous terms, when John, duke of Burgundy, secretly made 
a treaty with the dauphin. The two princes agreed to share the 
royal authority during king Charles's lifetime, and to unite their 
arms in order to expel foreign enemies. This alliance seemed 
at first to cut off from Henry all hopes of further success^ but 
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the treacherous assassination of the duke of Burgundy soon after- 
wards (1419) by the partisans of the dauphin opened the way to 
a new and favourable arrangement. Philip, count of Gharoloi«, 
now duke of Burgundy, thought himself bound by every tie ol 
honour and of duty to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
prosecute the assassins to the utmost extremity. In Decembei 
a league was concluded at Arras between him and Henry, by 
which the duke of Burgundy, without stipulating anything for 
himself except the prosecution of his father's murderers and the 
marriage of Henry's brother, the duke of Bedford, with his sister, 
was wilhng to sacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambition. He 
agreed to every demand made by that monarch. To finish this 
astonishing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of France to 
a stranger, Henry went to Troyes, accompanied by his brothers, 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester ; and was there met by the 
duke of Burgundy (1420). The imbecility into which Charles had 
fallen made him incapable of seeing anything but through the 
eyes of those who attended him ; as they on their part saw every- 
thing through the medium of their passions. A treaty, already 
concerted among the parties, was immediately drawn, signed, and 
ratified (May 21). By the principal articles Henry was to 
espouse the princess Katharine, daughter of the king; Charles, 
during his lifetime, was to enjoy the title and dignity of king oi 
France; and Henry was to be regent, and to succeed to the throne 
on the death of Charles, to the exclusion of the daupliin. In a few 
days after, Henry espoused the princess Katharine, but next day 
led his army again into the field. Sens, Montereau, and Melun 
yielded to his arms. In December he made his triumphal entry 
into Paris. He there assembled the estates of France, and procured 
from them a ratification of the treaty of Troyes. But soon after, the 
necessity of providing supplies, both of men and money, obliged 
him to return to England (1421). He appointed his uncle, Thomas 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter,* as regent during his absence (June 10). 
§ 8. After the coronation of Katharine, Henry, raising fresh forces, 
returned to Paris in May, with 24,000 archers and 4000 horsemen, 
and was received with great joy. During his absence a body cf 
7000 Scots, fearing to see France fall into the power of their ancient 
enemy, had proceeded to the assistance of the dauphin, and had 
defeated and killed the duke of Clarence at Eeauge. But the 
presence of Henry soon restored all. The dauphin was chased 
beyond the Loire, and almost totally abandoned the northern 
provinces ; he was even pursued into the south by the united arma 
of the English and Burgundians, and threatened with total destruo- 
* For the Beaufort fiunQy, see the Genealogical Tablet. 
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tioiL To crown Henry's good fortune, his queen was delivered of 
a son, who was called by his father's name, and whose birth was 
celebrated by rejoicings no less pompous at Paris than at London. 
But his glory was suddenly extinguished with his life. He was 
attacked by pleurisy, and, finding himself unable to rejoin his 
army, was carried to Yincennes, near Paris, where he expired, 
exclaiming in the midst of his 8u£fering, ''My portion is with the 
Lord Jesus.'' He died August 31, 1422, in the 35th year of his 
age and the 10th of his reign. He left the regency of France to his 
next surviving brother, John, duke of Bedford; that of England 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester ; and the care of his son's person 
to the earl of Warwick* He was buried in the Confessor's chapel, 
at Westminster. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues; and if we give 
indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
are inclined to do, among his virtues, they were unstained by 
any considerable blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the 
cabinet and in the field. The boldness of his enterprises was 
no less remarkable than his personal valour in conducting them. 
He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, and 
of gaining his enemies by address and clemency. He was an 
accomplished musician, and fond of the learning in which he had 
been trained at Queen's College, Oxford, under his uncle, bishop 
Beaufort. His stature was somewhat above the middle size, his 
countenance beautiful, his limbs slender, but full of vigour. 

Elatharine of France, Henry's widow, married soon after his death 
a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor, said to be descended from the 
ancient princes of that country. She bore him two sons, Edmund 
and Jasper, of whom the eldest was created earl of Kichmond, and 
was Mkei of Henry YU. ; and the second was earl of Pembroke. 

HENRY YI. 

§ 9. Hbnbt YI., h, 1421; r. 1422-1461, was born at Windsor, 
December 6, and was scarcely nine months old when he succeeded 
his father. The duke of Gloucester claimed the regency under the 
will of the late king, but his claim was resisted by the Great 
Council ; and when parliament assembled, the lords, setting aside 
the late king's will, appointed Gloucester protector, with limited 
authority, and entrusted the substantial powers of government to a 
committee of lords and commons. The regency of France fell to 
the duke of Bedford, with the consent of the duke of Burgundy 
The person and education of the infant prince was committed to 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, his great-unde, the legiti- 
mated son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. 
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The interent of tlie early part of this re^ centres ia the affairs 
of France. Charles YI. expired about two months after the death 
of his son-in-law Henry. His son, Charles VII., a young prince of 
a popular character, and rightful heir to the throne, asserted his 
claim against his inf&nt competitor, but, in the face of such over- 
whelming power as the English then possessed, such pretensions 
appeared ridiculous. Bedford, a skilful politician, as well as a 
good general, strengthened himself by forming an alliance with the 
duke of Brittany, who had received some disgusts from the French 
court. To avert the hostility of the Scots, many of whom were 
serving under Charles VII., Bedford persuaded the English council 
to form an alliance with James, their prisoner, to release him 
from his long captivity, and connect him with England by 
marrying him to a daughter of John Beaufort, earl of Somerset^ 
cousin of the young king. The treaty was concluded ; a ransom 
of 40,000Z. was stipulated ; and the king of Scots was restored to 
the throne of his ancestors (1424). 

S 10. The great victory gained by the duke of Bedford over 
the French and Scots at Vemeuil opened Maine to the English 
(August 16, 1427). The affairs of Charles grew more dei^rate than 
ever ; and in 1428 Bedford determined to penetrate into the south 
of France, which remained in obedience to Charles VII. With 
this view he invested Orleans, which commanded the passage of 
the Loire, the key of the southern provinces. The command of the 
besieging forces was intrusted to the earl of Salisbury, one of the 
most distinguished generals of the age. Upon his death by a 
cannon-ball, the siege was continued by William de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, and had lasted several months, when relief appeared from 
an unexpected quarter. 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine, there lived a peasant girl, seventeen years of age, called 
Jeanne or Jeannette d'Arc (in English, Joan of Arc), the daughter of 
a poor cottager. Unable to read or write, she had seen visions in 
her youth, and heard angelic voices. Persuaded that she had a 
mission from Heaven to expel the invaders of her country, she went 
to Vaucouleurs, procured admission to Baudricourt, the governor, and 
informed him that she had an order from her Lord to deliver Orleans. 
Baudricourt paid little r^ard to her entreaties; but on her frequent 
returns and repeated importunities, he consented to send her to 
the French court, which at that time resided at Chinon. Dressed 
as a soldier, she started on her journey of 250 miles through a 
country infested by the English. Admitted into the king's presence^ 
it is pretended that she distinguished him at once from all his 
courtiers, though they were dressed more magnificently than him- 
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self. She told him she had been sent by Gk>d to assist him, and 
conduct him to Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed. On his 
expressing doubts of her mission, she revealed to him a secret 
known only to himself; and she demanded, as the instrument of her 
future victories, a particular sword, which was kept in the church of 
St. Katharine of Fierbois, which she minutely described, though 
she had never seen it. Her requests were at last complied with ; 
she was armed cap-a-pie, mounted on horseback, and shown in 
martial habiliments to the people. Her dexterity in managing 
her steed was regarded as a fresh proof of her mission ; and she 
was received with the loudest acclamations by the spectators. Her 
first exploit was to conduct a convoy of provisions into Orleans ; 
and the English, daunted by a kind of supernatural terror, did 
not venture to resist (April 29, 1429). The maid entered Orleans 
mounted on a white charger, arrayed in her military garb, and, 
displaying her consecrated banner, was received as a deliverer from 
Heaven. 

She now called upon the garrison to remain no longer on 
the defensive, but attack the redoubts of the enemy surrounding 
the city. These enterprises succeeded. In one attack Joan was 
wounded in the neck with an arrow ; she retreated a moment behind 
the assailants, pulled out the arrow with her own hands, had the 
wound quickly dressed, and hastened back to head the troops, and 
to plfiuit her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. By 
these successes the English were discouraged, and evacuated the 
forts on the north. As it seemed dangerous to Suffolk, with such 
intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the presence of so 
courageous and victorious an enemy, he raised the siege, and 
retreated with all the precaution imaginable (May 8). 

§ 11. The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the 
maid's promise to Charles ; the crowning of him at Rheims was the 
other ; and she now vehemently insisted that he should forthwith 
set out on that enterprise. A few weeks before, such a proposal 
would have appeared the most extravagant in the world. But 
Charles, at the head of only 12,000 men, marched to that town 
without opposition. The ceremony of his coronation was per- 
formed with the holy oil, which all France believed a dove had 
brought to king Clovis from heaven on the first establishment of 
the French monarchy (July 17). The Maid of Orleans, as she was 
now called, stood by his side in complete armour, and displayed her 
sacred banner, which had so often confounded his fiercest enemies. 
The people shouted with unfeigned joy at viewing such a com- 
plication of wonders. Charles, thus crowned and anointed, be- 
came more formidable in the eyes of all his subjects. Many 
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towns and fortresses in that neighbourhood, immediately after 
the ceremony, submitted to him on the first summons ; and the 
whole nation was disposed to yield him the most zealous pioofe 
of their duty and affection. 

Nothing can impress us with a higher idea of the wisdom, 
address, and resolution of the duke of Bedford, than his ability 
to maintain himself in so perilous a situation, and to preserve some 
footing in France, after the defection of so many places, and amidst 
the universal inclination of the rest to imitate so contagious an 
example. The small supplies, both of men and money, which he 
received from England, set the talents of this great man in a still 
stronger light. It happened fortunately, in this emergency, that 
the bishop of Winchester, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais 
with a body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bohemia 
on a crusade against the Hussites. He was persuaded to lend these 
troops to his nephew during the present difficulties ; and the regent 
was thereby enabled to take the field, and oppose the French king, 
who was advancing with his army to the gates of Paris, when an 
accident put into the duke's hands the person that had been the 
author of all his calamities. 

§ 1?. In making a sally from Compi^gne, the Maid of Orleans 
was taken prisoner by the Burgundians (May 26, 1430). A com- 
plete victory could not have given more joy to the English and 
their partisans. Te Deum was publicly celebrated at Paris on 
this auspicious event. The duke of Bedford fancied that he 
should again recover his former ascendancy in France, and pur- 
chased the captive from John of Luxemburg. She was tried and 
condemned by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery and magic ; her 
revelations were declared to be inventions of the devil ; and she 
was sentenced to be delivered over to the secular arm. Joan, who 
had borne her trial with amazing firmness, was at last subdued. 
She declared herself willing to recant ; she acknowledged that her 
pretensions to a divine influence were illusive, and promised never 
to assert them more. Her sentence was then mitigated: she 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed on bread 
and water. But the barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was 
not satisfied with this victory. They purposely placed in her apart- 
ment a suit of her own armour. On the sight of a dress in which 
she had acquired so much renown, and which, she once believed, 
she wore by the particular appointment of Heaven, her former 
enthusiasm revived. She ventiured in her solitude to clothe herself 
again in the forbidden garments. Her insidious enemies caught 
her in that situation : her fault was interpreted to be no less than 
ft relapse into heresy : no recantation would now suffice, and no 
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pardon could be granted her.* She was condemned to be burned 
in the market-p)ace of Houen; and the infamous sentence was 
accordingly executed (May 30, 1431). 

§ 13. From this period the authority of the English in France, 
the result of which we shall here anticipate, fell insensibly to decay. 
The regent endeavoured to revive the declining state of his affairs 
by bringing over the young king of England and having him 
crowned and anointed at Paris (December 17, 1431). In 1432 
the duchess of Bedford, who was sister to the duke of Burgundy, 
died;^ and by the regent's subsequent hasty marriage with Jaqueline 
of Luxemburg, the last link was severed which had hitherto pre- 
served some appearance of friendship between these princes; an 
open breach took place, and the duke of Burgundy determined to 
reconcile himself with the court of France. ' In 1435 a treaty was 
concluded at Arras between the duke of Burgundy and Charles 
"VII., and whilst it was in progress the duke of Bedford died at 
Bouen (September 14 th, 1435). The English continued to hold a 
gradually declining footing in France for some years after that 
event ; but the period offers few interesting or memorable occur- 
rences. Shortly after the regent's death, and before his successor, 
the duke of York, could arrive, the forces of the French king were 
admitted into Paris by the citizens. Lord Willoughby, who had 
retired with the small English garrison into the Bastile, was forcoi 
to capitulate on the condition of an honourable retreat (April, 
1436). Yet the struggle was still feebly protracted on both sides. 
In 1444 a truce of twenty-two months was concluded, chiefly 
through the influence of the bishop of Winchester, now cardinal 
Beaufort; for the duke of Gloucester still retained the idea of 
subduing France. It was afterwards prolonged to April, 1450. 

§ 14. We now turn to the affairs of England. The death of 
Bedford was an irreparable loss to the English nation. During his 
ascendency some show of agreement had been preserved between the 
duke of Gloucester and cardinal Beaufort, but after his death they 
became open enemies. The truce with France had been concluded 
through the influence of cardinal Beaufort, in opposition to the duke 
of Gloucester; and each party was now ambitious of choosing a 
queen for Henry, as it was probable that this circumstance would 
decide the victory between them. Henry was now in the twenty- 
third year of his age. Of harmless, inoffensive, simple manners, 
but of slender capacity, he was fitted, both by the softness of his 
temper and the weakness of his understanding, to be perpetually 
governed by those who surrounded him ; and it was easy to foresee 

* According to other authorities, her I and replaced by male attire, leaving her 
dcMs was taksD ficom her as she fdept, t no alternative in the matter. 
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that his reign would prove a perpetual minority. The duke of 
Gloucester proposed to marry Henry to a daughter of the count of 
Armagnac, but had not credit enough to effect his purpose. The 
cardinal and his Mends preferred Margaret of Anjou, daughter of 
Ren^, count of Provence, and nominally duke of Maine and Anjou, 
as well as titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem. The 
princess herself was the .most accomplished of her age, both in 
body and mind. She seemed to possess those qualities which would 
equally enable her to acquire ascendency over Henry, and supply 
all his defects and weaknesses. William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
who had previously negociated the treaty with France, now made 
proposals of marriage to Margaret, which were accepted (1444) ; and 
in order to ingratiate himself with her and her family, he engaged, 
by a secret article, that the province of Maine, which was at that 
time in the hands of the English, should be oeded to Charles of 
Anjou, her uncle. The marriage took place in April, 1445; 
Suffolk obtained first the title of marquis, then that of duke, 
and received the thanks of parliament for his services. The 
princess fell immediately into close connections with the dukes of 
Somerset, Suffolk, and Buckingham,* who, fortified by her powerful 
patronage, resolved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloucester. The 
king's aversion for his uncle favoured their design, in addition to an 
intractable temper which alienated Gloucester's friends. In 1423 he 
had married the heiress of the count of Hainault, whose husband 
was still alive ; grew tired of her, and then took up with a mistress, 
Eleanor Cobham, whom he afterwards married. She was accused 
of witchcraft ; and it was alleged that there was found in her pos- 
session a waxen figure of the king, which she and her associates, 
Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and one Margery Jourdemain of Eye, 
melted with unhallowed ceremonies before a slow fire, with an 
intention of making Henry's force and vigour waste away by like 
insensible degrees. The charge led to further investigations of her 
past life. She was charged with using philters to secure the affec- 
tions of the duke and draw him into a discreditable marriage 
with herself. She was condemned to walk through the streets of 
London, on three different days, with a taper in her hand, and 
was then consigned to pert>etual imprisonment (1441). To effect 
their purpose against the duke, Suffolk and his party caused a 
parliament to be summoned at Bury St. Edmund's, where they 
expected that he would lie entirely at their mercy (1447). As 
soon as Gloucester appeared he was arrested, and a few days after 
he was found dead in his lodgings ; and though his body, which 
was exposed to public view, bore no marks of outward violence, 
many believed that he had fallen a victim to the vengeance of 

• See the Genealogical Tables. 
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his enemies. The cardinal himself survived his nephew only a 
few weeks.* 

Suffolk, raised to a dukedom, had-become prime minister, and 
the afiairs of the nation were directed by him and Margaret. 
While the court was divided into parties, French affairs were 
neglected. The province of Maine was ceded to Charles of Anjou, 
according to the marriage treaty. After the conclusion of the 
truce, Charles VII. had employed himself with great judgment in 
repairing the numberless ills of France ; and in 1449 he availed 
himself of a favourable opportunity to break the truce. He overran 
Normandy and Guienne without resistance ; and by the summer 
of 1451 the English were completely dispossessed of all they had 
once held in France, with the exception of Calais. Though no 
peace or truce was concluded, the war was at an end, and the civil 
dissensions which ensued in England permitted but one feeble 
effort more, in 1453, for the recovery of Guienne, in which the 
veteran Talbot lost his life. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the incapacity of Henry, which appeared every 
day in a fuller light, had encouraged the appearance of a claimant of 
the crown. All the male line of the house of Mortimer was extinct ; 
but Anne, the sister of the last earl of March, having espoused the 
earl of Cambridge, who was beheaded in the reign of Henry V., had 
transmitted her latent but not forgotten claim to her son, Richard, 
duke of York. This prince, thus descended, by his mother, 
from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward III., stood plainly in the order of succession before the 
king, who derived his descent from the duke of Lancaster, fourth 
son of that monarch ;t and that claim could not, in many respects, 
have fallen into more dangerous hands than those of the duke of 
York. To valour and abilities, Richard added a prudent conduct 
and mild disposition. He possessed an immense fortune from the 
union of so many successions, those of York on the one hand with 
those of Mortimer on the other ; and his marriage with the daughter 
of Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had widely extended his 
interest among the nobility. He was closely allied to the earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, the son and grandson of Westmoreland, 
the greatest noblemen in the kingdom. The personal qualities 
of these two earls, especially of Warwick, enhanced the splendour 
of their nobility, and increased their influence. Warwick, com- 
monly known afterwards as the Kinff-maker, was distinguished 



* The popular belief, adopted by 
flhakespeare, of the cardinal's remorse for 
his share in Gloncester's death. Is now con- 
sidered to be nnfonnded. After Henry's 
marriage and SidTolk's rise, the cardinal 



took no part in state affairs. The dnke 
by no means deserved the praiaw too 
commonly bestowed upon him. 
t See the Genealogical Tables. 
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fdr his gallantry in the field, the hospitality of his table, the 
magnificence and the generosity of his expense, and for the 
spirit and audacity of his actions. No less than 30,000 persons 
are said to have daily fed at his board in the different manors and 
castles which he possessed in England. Soldiers were allured by 
his munificence, as well as by his bravery, and the people in general 
bore him a warm affection. 

§ 16. Though the English were never willing to grant the sup- 
plies necessary for keeping possession of the conquered provinces in 
France, they repined extremely at the loss of these boasted acqui- 
sitions. The volimtary cession of Maine to the queen's uncle 
made them suspect treachery in the loss of Normandy and G-uienne. 
They considered Margaret as a Frenchwoman and a latent enemy 
of the kingdom. To augment the impopularity of the government, 
the revenues of the crown, which had long been disproportioned 
to its power and dignity, had been extremely impaired during 
the minority of Henry. The royal demesnes were dissipated ; and 
at the same time the king was loaded with a debt of 372,000 
pounds, a sum so great that parliament could never think of dis- 
charging it. This unhappy intuation forced the ministers upon 
many arbitrary measures. The household itself could not be 
supported without stretching to the utmost the right of purvey- 
ance, and rendering it a kind of universal robbery upon the people. 
Suffolk, once become odious, bore the blame of the whole; and 
every grievance, in every part of the administration, was universally 
imputed to his tyranny and injustice. The commons sent up to 
the peers an accusation of high treason against him (1450). The 
charge was incredible and preposterous. But Henry, seeing no 
means of saving him from present ruin, banished him the kingdom 
for five years. On his passage to Flanders, a captain of a vessel 
was employed by his enemies to intercept him; he was seized 
near Dover, his head was struck off on the side of a long-boat, and 
his body thrown into the sea (May 2nd). No inquiry was made 
after the actors and accomplices of this atrocious deed. 

§ 17. The humours of the people, set afloat by the parliamentary 
impeachment and by the fall of so great a favourite as Suffolk, 
broke out into various commotions. The most dangerous was that 
excited by one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had served in 
the wars with France, and took the name of John Mortimer. 
On the first mention of that popular name, the people of Kent, to 
the number of 20,000, flocked to Cade's standard. Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, who had opposed him with a small force, was defeated and 
slain in an action near Sevenoaks ; and Cade, advancing with his 
followers towards London, encamped on Blackheath. Though 
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elated by his yictory, he still maintained the appearance of modera- 
tion, and sent to the court a long list of grievances. When the 
city opened its gates to Cade, l^ie put to leath Lord Say and his 
Bon-in-law, William Crowmer, sheriff of Kent. He maintained, for 
Bome time, order and discipline among his followers. But as they 
commenced to pillage the houses of unpopular citizens, the authori- 
ties, assisted by lord Scales, governor of the Tower, drove them 
out with great slaughter. Upon receiving offers of a general pardon, 
many dispersed. On Cade's attempting fresh disturbances, he was 
pursued out of Kent into Sussex, where he was taken by Alex- 
ander Iden. Dying shortly after of his wounds, his head was fixed 
on London Bridge (1450). 

Suffolk was succeeded as minister by Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset, who had been governor of Normandy, but his loss of that 
province made him unpopular. The duke of York, who had re- 
cently returned from the government of L*eland, where his popularity 
long influenced the fortunes of his house, raised an army of 10,000 
men, and marched towards London (1452), demanding a refor- 
mation of the government, and the removal of Somerset. Having 
suffered himself, however, to be entrapped into a conference, he was 
seized, but dismissed ; and he retired to his seat of Wigmore, on the 
borders of Wales. 

. § 18. The queen's delivery of a son (October 13, 1453), who 
received the name of Edward, removed all hopes of the peaceable 
succession of the duke of York. Henry, always imfit to exercise 
the government, fell at this time into a distemper which rendered 
him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of royalty. The 
queen and the council, destitute of this support, found themselves 
unable to resist the Yorkists, and were obliged to yield to the 
torrent. They sent Somerset to the Tower, and appointed the 
duke of York lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to open and 
hold a session of parliament. That assembly, taking into con- 
nderation the state of the kingdom, created him protector during 
the king's pleasure (1454). As the king recovered his health in the 
following year, the protectorship of the duke was annulled ; Somer- 
set was released from the Tower, and the administration was 
committed to his hands. The duke of York levied an army, but still 
without advancing any pretensions to the crown. He complained 
only of the king's ministers, and demanded a reformation of the 
government. A battle was fought at St. Albans (May 23, 1455), 
in which the Yorkists were victorious ; among the slain were the 
duke of Somerset and many other persons of distinction. The 
king himself fell into the hands of the duke of York, who treated 
him with great respect and tenderness: he was only obliged 
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(which he regarded as no hardship) to commit the whole authority 
of the crown into the hands of his riyal. This was the first 
blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, which was not finished in less 
than a course of 30 years, and was signalized by 12 pitched 
battles.* It opened a scene of extraordinary fierceness and cruelty, 
cost the lives of many princes of the blood, and almost entirely 
annihilated the ancient nobility of England. The supporters of 
the house of Lancaster chose a red rose as a party distinction ; 
the Yorkists a white one; and the civil wars were thus known 
as the WdrB of the Hoses. In 1456 the king was restored to the 
sovereign authority; and for two or three years both parties 
seemed reconciled in outward appearance. But when one of the 
king's retinue insulted one of the earl of Warwick's, the most 
important partisan of the duke of York, their companions on both 
sides took part in the quarrel, and a fierce combat ensued. The 
earl, thinking his life was in danger, fled to his government of 
Calais ; and both parties, in every county of England, openly made 
preparations for deciding the contest by arms (1459). 

§ 19. A civil war was now fairly kindled. The duke of Yoric 
assembled his forces at Ludlow, and the earl of Salisbury, marching 
to join him, defeated the Lancastrians at Bloreheath (September 23). 
A few days after (October 13), Sir Andrew Trollope went over 
to the Lancastrians, and the duke's army dispersed. The duke, 
who had sought refuge in Ireland, was attainted in a parliament 
at Coventry. In 1460 the Yorkists landed in England, and, march^ 
ing to Northampton, defeated and captured the king (July 10). 
Though the duke of York displayed great moderation after this 
success, he publicly intimated his expectation that he should 
be raised to the throne. The rival claims were submitted to 
the decision of the House of Peers, whose sentence was cal* 
culated, as far as possible, to please both parties. They declared 
the title of the duke of York to be certain and indefeasible; 
but in consideration that Henry had enjoyed the crown, with- 
out dispute or controversy, during the course of 38 years, they 
determined that he should continue to possess the title and 
dignity during the remainder of his life; that the adminis^ 
tration of the government, meanwhile, should remain with the 
duke of York; and that he should be acknowledged the true 
and lawful heir of the monarchy. The duke acquiesced in this 
decision, and Henry himself, being a prisoner, could not oppose it. 
But queen Margaret, who, after the defeat at Northampton, had 
fled to Durham and thence to Scotland, had, with the assistance of 
the northern barons, collected an army 20,000 strong. The duke 
• See tb« lUt, p. 212» at end of tble chapter. 
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of York, informed of her appearance in the north, hastened thither 
with a body of 5000 men, to suppress, as he imagined, the begin- 
nings of an insurrection; but, on his arrival at Wakefield, he 
found himself greatly outnumbered by the enemy. He neverthe- 
less hazarded a battle, in which the queen gained a complete victory 
(December 30). The duke was killed in the action ; and when 
Ids body was found among the slain, the head was cut off by 
Margaret's orders, and fixed on one of the gates of York, with a 
paper crown upon it in derision of his title. His second son, the 
earl of Rutland, a youth of 17, was brought to lord Clifford ; and 
in revenge for his father's death, who had perished in the battle of 
St. Albans, Clifford is said to have stabbed him in cool blood. The 
earl of Salisbury was wounded, taken prisoner, and beheaded the 
next day at Pontefract. The duke of York perished in the 50th 
year of his age, and left three sons, Edward (afterwards Edward lY.), 
George (afterwards duke of Clarence), Richard (afterwards duke of 
Gloucester and king Richard UI.), and three daughters, Anne, 
Elizabeth, and Margaret 

§ 20. The queen, after this important victory, divided her army. 
She sent the smaller division to the aid of Jasper Tudor, earl of 
Pembroke, half-brother to the king, who was raising forces in 
Wales against Edward, the new duke of York. She herself marched 
with the larger division towards London, where the earl of Warwick 
had been left with the command of the Yorkists. Edward met them 
at Mortimer's Cross, in Herefordshire, when Pembroke was defeated, 
with the loss of nearly 4000 men (February 2, 1461) : his army was 
dispersed ; he himself escaped by flight ; but his father, sir Owen 
Tudor, was taken prisoner and immediately beheaded. Margaret 
compensated this defeat by a victory which she obtained over the 
earl of Warwick at St. Albans (February 17), when the person 
of the king fell again into the hands of his own party ; but she 
gained little advantage from this victory. Edward advanced upon 
her from the other side, and, collecting the remains of Warwick's 
army, was soon in a condition to give her battle with superior 
forces. Sensible of her danger while she lay between the enemy 
and the city of London, which favoured the Yorkists, she found 
it necessary to retreat with her army to the north. Edward 
entered the capital amidst the acclamations of the citizens 
(February 28), and was proclaimed king by the title of Edward IV« 
(March 3, 1461), 
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List of the Battles in the Wabs of the Robes. 
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Datk. 



Placb. 



Victors. 



COMXAHDBB. 



1466. 
Hay 23 

1469 
Sept. 23 

Oct. 13 

1460. 
July 10 

Dec. 30 

1461. 
Feb. 2 



Feb. 17 



Feb. 28 
Mar. 29 

1464. 
Apr. 26 

Hay 16 

1466. 
July 

14T0. 
Oct. 3,9 

1471. 
Apr. 14 

May 4 



1486. 
Aug. 22 



St. Albavs (first) 



Tork . . Richard, duke of York. 
Henry YI. taken prisoner. 



Bloreheatk, in Staffordshire | Tork . | Earl of Salisbury. 

(Fought to Join the duke of York at Ludlow.) 

Ludlow I Lanccuter . | Henry VI. 

No real battle ; York, deserted, disbands his army. 

No&TBAMFTON J Tork . . . | Warwick and Edwaid. 

Henry Vl. again taken prisonet. 

Waksfuld i Lancaster . \ Queen Margaret. 

Death of Richard, duke of Tork, and his son, the earl of Rutland. 



MoRTimR'sCBoas, in Here- 
fordshire. 

Sir Owen 



York . . . I Edward, duke of Yo^ 

taken and beheaded, 
Lancaster . | Queen Margaret. 



St. Albans (second), or Bar- I Lancaster . i 
nard^s Heath. \ \ 

Total but temporary defeat of Warwick. 

Edward enters London, and becomes king as Edward IV. (March 3.) 

Towton (near York) . . | Tork . . . | Edward IV 

Somerset and Margaret (with Henry VI.) defeated. 



ffedgdeu Moor, 
umberland. 



in North- I Tork 



. I Lord Montacute, brother of 
I I Warwick. 

Queen Margaret defeated. 



HSXHAK 



I York 



. I Lord Montacute. 
Henry VI. and Margaret defeated, and become ftigltives. 

Henry VI. taken prisoner in Lancashire, brounht to London, and impri- 
soned in the tower. 

Rebellion of Warwick and Clarence. 

Flight of Edward IV., and restoration of Henry VI. 

Return of Edward IV., who lands at Bavenspur, March 14. 

Barnet I Tork . . | Edward IV. 

Warwick defeated. Death qf Warvrick. 

Tewkbsburt .... I Tork . . \ Edward IV. 
Queen Margaret taken prisoner, and her son, Edward, prince of Wales, 
murdered. 



BoewoRTH Field, in Leices- 1 Lancaster . 
tershire. 



Henry, earl of Richmond, 
crowned on the field as 
, Hehrt VII. 
Death of Richard IIL, and final defeat of the White Rose. 
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Revene of Great Seal of Edward TV, 
Edwardus : Dei GracUt. Rex^angUe 
•k : Fraacie : et : Dominns : Hibemie. 



Itererse of Great Seal of Richard III. 
Ricardas . del . {i^cia . Rex . anglie 
et . frande . et . DominnB . Hibexnie. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE HOUSE OF YORK 

EDWARD IV., EDWARD V., RICHARD HI. A.D. 1461-1485. 

$ 1. Edward TV. assumes the crown. Wars of the Roses. Battle of 
Towton. § 2. Battle of Hexham. Flight of Margaret and capture 
of Henry^ VI. § 3. Edward's marriage. Discontent of Warwick. § 4. 
Warwick flies to France and leagues himself with Margaret. § 5. 
Warwick invades England, expels Edward, and restores Henry. § 6. 
Return of Edward. Battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury. Death of 
Henry VL § 7. Peace of Pecquigny. Execution of Clarence. Death 
and character of the king. § 8. Accession of Edward V. Violent 
proceedings of Richard, duke of Gloucester. § 9. Execution of Rivers, 
Hastings, and others. § 10. Richard III. Murder of Edward V. 
and the duke of York. § 11. Conspiracy in favour of the earl of 
Richmond. His invasion, and death of Buckingham. § 12. Rich- 
mond's second invasion. Battle of Bosworth and death of Richard. 
§ 13. State of the nation under the Plantagenets. Progress of the 
constitution. § 14. Civil rights of individuals. Villenage. § 15. 
General progress of the nation. 

§1. Edward IV., h, 1442; r. 1461-1483.— Supported by the 
citizens of London, Edward summoned a council of the lords and 
protested his right to the crown. Henry was formally deposed 
for Inreach of the late contract between Mmself and the duke of 
York, and Edward's claim was at once admitted. The next day 
he made a solemn progress through the city, and was crowned at 
Westminster. He had no time for repose. Queen Margaret had 
collected a force of 60.000 men in Yorkshire, whilst the earl of 
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Warwick, at the head of 49,000, hastened to check her advance, 
and Edward speedily followed. The hostile armies met at Towton, 
near Tadcaster (March 29, 1461), when a fierce and bloody battle 
ensued, which ended in a complete victory on the side of the 
Yorkists. Edward issued orders to give no quarter; and above 
36,000 men are computed to bave fallen in the battle and pur- 
suit, of whom 28,000 were Lancastrians. For ten miles, to the 
very gates of York, the ground was strewed with the slain. The 
snow, dyed with their blood, ran down, as it melted, in crimson 
streams. Henry and Margaret had remained at York during the 
action ; but, learning the defeat of their army, and sensible that 
no place in England could now afford them shelter, they fled 
with great precipitation into Scotland. Edward retun^ to 
London, where a parliament was summoned to settle the govern- 
ment. It rec<^nized the title of Edw£«d, by hereditary descent 
through the family of Mortimer ; and declared that he was king 
by right, from the death of his father, who also was " in his life 
very king in right." Henry VI., queen Mai^aret, and their infant 
son, prince Edward, besides many other persons of distinction, 
were attainted and their possessions forfeited. The royal fsimily 
were reduced to great distress. On one occasion it is said that 
Margaret, flying with her son into a forest, where she endeavoured 
to conceal herself, was beset during the night by robbers, who^ 
either ignorant or regardless of her quality, despoiled her of her rings 
and jewels, and treated her with the utmost indignity. The par- 
tition of so rich a booty raised a quarrel among them ; and while 
their attention was thus engaged, she took the opportunity of 
making her escape with her son into the thickest of the forest, 
where she wandered for some time, overspent with hunger and 
fatigue. In this wretched condition, she saw a robber approach ; 
and finding she had no means of escape, she suddenly embraced the 
resolution of trusting herself to his faith and generosity. She 
advanced towards him, and presenting to him the young prince, 
**Here, my friend," said she, "save the son of your king." The 
brigand took the child "with very good will;" and conducted 
the queen in safety to Sluys and thence to Bruges, where she and 
her son were received with honour. 

§ 2. Twice did Margaret sail to France to solicit assistance. 
Louis XL, who had succeeded his father, Charles VII., was pre- 
vailed upon to grant her a small body of troops, on promise of the 
surrender of Calais if her family should by his means recover the 
throne of England. She invaded England in 1464 ; but was de- 
feated in two battles by Lord Montacute, brother of the earl of 
Warwick, first at Hedgley Moor TApril 25"^ and afterwaidft at 
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Hexham (May 15). The duke of Somerset and the lords Roos and 
Hungerford were taken in the pursuit, and immediately beheaded* 
Conveyed into Lancashire, Henry remained concealed more than 
a twelvemonth ; but he was at last delivered up to Edward and 
thrown into the Tower (1466). 

§ 3. Though inured to the ferocity of civil wars, Edward was, at 
the same time, extremely devoted to the softer passions. Jaqueline 
of Luxemburg, duchess of Bedford, had, after her husband's death, 
married sir Richard Woodville, a private gentleman, to whom she 
bore several children ; and among the rest Elizabeth, who was 
remarkable for the grace and beauty of her person, as well as for 
her accomplishments. This lady had married Sir John Grey, by 
whom she had children ; and her husband being slain in the second 
battle of St. Albans, fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his 
estate confiscated, his widow retired to live with her father at 
his seat of Grafton, in Northamptonshire. The king, then two 
and twenty, who had hitherto lived the life of a libertine, came 
accidentally to the house after a hunting party, and was so charmed 
with the beauty of the young widow that he oflFered to share his 
throne with her. The marriage was privately celebrated at Grafton, 
but was not avowed by Edward till the autumn of 1464. It gave 
great offence to the earl of Warwick, who had intended to strengthen 
the throne of Edward by a more splendid connection with Fnince. 
The influence of the queen soon became apparent, as she sought 
to draw every grace and favour to her own friends and kindred, 
and to exclude those of Warwick, whom she regarded with dislike. 
The earl perceived with disgust that his credit was lost ; and the 
nol^ility of England, envying the sudden growth of the Woodvilles, 
were inclined to take part with Warwick, to whose grandeur they 
were already accustomed. But the most considerable associate 
that Warwick acquired was Gkorge, duke of Clarence, the king's 
second brother, by offering him in marriage Isabel, his eldest 
daughter, co-heir of his immense fortunes (1469). Thus an ex- 
tensive and dangerous combination was insensibly formed against 
Edward and his ministry. 

§ 4. There is no part of English history since the Conquest so 
obscure or disconnected, as that of the wars between the two Roses : 
and as they exhibit a mere struggle for power, we narrate them 
as briefly as possible. In 1470 Warwick and Clarence, being 
denounced as traitors, took refuge in Prance, and were well received 
by Louis XI. Margaret was sent for from Anjou ; and in spite of 
the injuries which Warwick had experienced at her hands, and 
the inveterate hatred which he bore to the house of Lancaster, an 
agreement was from common interest, soon concluded between 
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them. It was stipulated that Warwick should espouse the cause 
of Henry, and endeavour to re-establish him on the throne ; that 
the administration of the government during the minority of young 
Edward, Henry's son, should be intrusted conjointly to the earl d 
Warwick and the duke of Clarence; that prince Edward shoiild 
marry the lady Anne, second daughter of Warwick ; and that the 
crown, in case of the failure of male issue of that prince, should 
descend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire ezclusion of king 
Edward and his posterity. 

§ 6. Louis now i»:epajred a fleet to escort the earl of Warwick, 
and granted him a supply of men and money. That nobleman 
landed at Dartmouth (September 13, 1470), with the duke of 
Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a small body of 
troops, while the king was in the north, engaged in suppressing an 
insurrection which had been raised by lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in- 
law to Warwick. The scene which ensued resembles more a page 
of fiction than an event in history. The popularity of Warwick 
drew such multitudes to his standard, that in a very few days his 
army amounted to 60,000 men, and was continually increasing. 
Edward hastened southwards to encounter him ; but being deserted 
by the marquis of Montacute, Warwick's brother, he hurried with 
a small retinue to Lynn, in Norfolk, where he luckily found some 
ships ready, on board of which he instantly embarked (October 3). 
Thus the earl of Warwick, in no longer space than twenty days 
after his first landing, was left entire master of the kingdom. He 
hastened to London, and, taking Henry firom the Tower, proclaimed 
him king with great solemnity. A parliament was summoned, 
in the name of that prince, to meet at Westminster; and the 
treaty with Margaret was fully ratified (1471). Henry was recog- 
nized as lawful king; but his incapacity for government being 
avowed, the regency was intrusted to Warwick and Clar^ice till 
the majority of prince Edward ; and in default of that prince's 
issue, Clarence was declared successor to the crown. 

§ 6. The duke of Burgundy had treated Edward with great cold- 
ness on his first landing in Holland, but subsequently hired for 
him a small squadron of ships and about 2000 men. With these 
the king landed at Bavenspur, in Yorkshire (March 14, 1471). 
Partisans every moment fiocked to his standard : he was admitted 
into the city of York, and was soon in such a situation as gave 
him hopes of succeeding in all his claims and pretensions. War- 
wick assembled an army at Leicester, with the intention of meet- 
ing and giving him battle ; but Edward, by taking another road, 
passed him unmolested, and presented himself before the gates of 
London, where his admittance by the citizens made him mastev 
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not only of that rich and powerful city, but also of the person of 
Henry, who, destined to be the . perpetual sport of fortune, thus 
fell again into the : hands of his enemies. Edward soon found 
himself in a condition to face the earl of Warwick, who had taken 
post at Bamet, near London (April 14). Meanwhile his son- 
in-law, the duke of Clarence, in fulfilment of some secret engage- 
ments which he had formerly taken with his brother, to support 
the interests of his own family, deserted to the king in the night- 
time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him. 
Warwick, however, was too far advanced to retreat; and as he 
rejected with disdain all terms of peace offered by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general engagement, in which 
his army was completely routed. Contrary to his more usual 
practice, Warwick engaged that day on foot, resolving to show his 
army that he meant to share the same fortune with them. He was 
slain in the thickest of the engagement : his brother experienced 
the same fiEite : and, as Edward had issued drders not to give quarter, 
a great and undistinguished slaughter was made in the pursuit. 
The same day on which this decisive battle was fought, queen 
Margaret and her son, now about 18 years of age, and a young 
«prince of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, supported by a small 
body of French forces. She advanced through the counties of 
Dorset, Somerset, and Gloucester, increasing her army on each 
day's march; but was at last overtaken by the rapid and expe- 
ditious Edward at Tewkesbury, on the banks of the Severn. The 
Lancastrians were totally defeated (May 4). Margaret and her 
son were taken prisoners and brought to the king, who asked the 
prince, after an insulting manner, how he dared to invade his 
dominions ? The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than 
of his present fortune, replied that he came thither to claim his 
just inheritance. Edward, insensible to pity, struck him on the 
face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, 
lord Hastings, and sir Thomas Grey, taking the blow as a signal ' 
for further violence, hurried the prince into the next apartment, 
and despatched him with their daggers. Margaret was thrown 
into the Tower: Henry expired there soon after the battle of 
Tewkesbury ; but whether he died a natural or violent death is 
uncertain.* It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the 
duke of Gloucester killed the king with his own hands ; but the 
universal odium which that prince has incurred inclined the nation 
to aggravate his crimes without any sufficient authority. Henry 
was buried at Chertsey Abbey; but his body was removed by 

* Tbn date also Is doubtful, but it was probably May 2lBt or 22iid. 
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Bichard III., and laid beside his rival, Edward IV., in the new 
royal vault of St. George's chaptl, Windsor. 

§ 7. The Lancastrians were reduced to the most abject poverty 
One of them, Hugh Holland, duke of Exeter, though he had married 
a sister of Edward IV., was seen in the Low Countries, bare-legged 
and bare-footed, begging from door to door. Every legitimate 
prince of the line was dead: and peace being restored to the 
nation, a parliament was summoned, which ratified, as usual, all 
the acts of the victor, and recognized his legal authority. Relying 
on the assistance of the duke of Burgimdy, Edward now invaded 
France in 1475 with a considerable army. The expedition was 
popular. The supplies voted by Parliament were supplemented by 
loans upon the wealthy, known then and afterwards by the name 
of Benevolences. Disappointed in his expectations from Burgundy^ 
Edward readily listened to the advances of Louis, who was willing 
to conclude a truce on terms more advantageous than honourable. 
He agreed to pay Edward inmiediately 76,000 crowns, on condition 
that he should withdraw his army from France, and promised to 
pay a sum of 50,000 crowns a year: it was added that the 
dauphin, when of age, should marry Edward's eldest daughter. 
The two monarchs ratified this treaty, by which Louis saved the 
int^rity of France, in a personal interview at Pecquigny, near 
Amiens.* The most honourable part of it was the stipulation for 
the liberty of queen Margaret. Louis paid 50,000 crowns for her 
ransom ; and that princess, who had been so active on the stage 
of the world, passed the remainder of her days in privacy, till the 
year 1482, when she died. 

Notwithstanding the services of the duke of Clarence in deserting 
Warwick, he had never been able to regain the king's friendship, 
which he had forfeited by his former confederacy with that noble- 
man. He had also tlie misfortune to displease the queen herself, 
as well as his broths Richard, duke of Gloucester, a prince of 
consummate astuteness and policy. He had refused to divide with 
Gloucester, who had married Anne, widow of Edward, prince of 
Wales, stabbed at Tewkesbury, the inheritance of their father4n« 
law, the late earl of Warwick. The variance was increased when 
Clarence, now a widower, was desirous of marrying Mary, the 
heiress of Charles, duke of Burgundy. Some gentlemen of hia 
household had been tried and executed for sorcery, and the duke 
loudly protested against the sentence. Highly offended with his 
freedom, the king committed the duke to the Tower, and summcmed 
a parliament, by whom he was pronounced guilty (February 7, 

* To avoid the poeribility of treachery, I with a wooden gratlDg, through which 
a bridge was thrown ocroea the river, | the two klnKs shook hands. 
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1478). The maimer of his death is unknown ; but, according to 
rumour, he was drowned in a butt of Malmsey (February 18). 

Instead of carrying out the treaty of Pecquigny, Louis found hia 
advantage in contracting the dauphin to the princess Margaret, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian. Edward, cruelly disap- 
pointed, prepared for revenge. But in the midst of his preparations 
he was seized with a distemper, and expired in the forty-first year 
of his age, and twenty-second of his reign (April 9, 1483). Hand- 
some in person and affable in manners, his qualities were more 
showy than solid. Brave, but cruel ; addicted to pleasure, though 
capable of activity in great emergencies; he was less fitted to 
prevent ills by wise precautions, than to remedy them after they 
had taken place by his vigour and enterprise. 

Besides five daughters, this king left two sons : Edward, prince of 
Wales, his successor, then in lus thirteenth year, and Kichard, duke 
of York, in his eleventh. 

EDWAKD V. 

§ 8. Edwabd V.» b. 1470 ; r. 1483.— The young king, at the time 
of his father's death, resided in the castle of Ludlow, on the borders 
of Wales, under the care of his uncle, Anthony, earl of Rivers, the 
most accomplished nobleman in England.* The queen, anxious 
to preserve that ascendency over her son which she had long 
maintained over her husband, wrote to the earl that he should levy 
a body ^f forces, in order to escort the king to London, to protect 
him during his coronation, and to keep him from fsilling into the 
hands of Us enemies. The duke of Gloucester, meanwhile, whom 
the late king, on his death-bed, had nominated as regent, set out 
from York, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry. 
Falling in with the king's escort at Stony Stratford, he caused 
lord Rivers and sir Richard Grey, one of the queen's sons, together 
with sir Thomas Yaughan, to be arrested (April 30); and the 
prisoners were conducted to Ponte&act. Gloucester approached the 
young prince with the greatest demonstrations of respect, and 
endeavoured to satisfy him for the violence committed on his uncle 
and brother ; but Edward, much attached to these near relations, 
by whom he had been tenderly educated, was not such a master 
of dissimulation as to conceal his displeasure. 

As the young king and his uncle approached London, they were 
met by the corporation at Homsey. Edward's coronation was post- 
poned till June 22, and by act of the Great C!ouncil Richard was 
declared protector. Apprehensive of the consequences, Elizabeth fled 

* This nobleman first Introduced the | was recommended ^7 him to the patroiugB 
art of printing into England. Cazton [ of Edward IV. 
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into sanctuary at Westnunster, attended hy the marquis of Dorset; 
and she carried thither the five princesses, together with the duke 
of York. But being at length persuaded by the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York to surrender her son into their hands, that he 
might join his brother, struck with a kind of presage of his future 
fate, she bedewed him with tears, and bade him an eternal adieu. 

§ 9. Gloucester, who had hitherto concealed his designs with 
the most profound dissimulation, no longer heutated at removing 
the obstructions which lay between him and the throne. The 
death of earl Rivers, and of the other prisoners detained in Ponte- 
fract, was first determined; and he easily obtained the consent of 
the duke of Buckingham, as well as of lord Hastings, the two chief 
leaders of the party opposed to the queen, to this sanguinary 
measure. Orders were accordingly issued to sir Bichard Ratcllffe 
to cut off the heads of the prisoners. The protector then assailed 
the fidelity of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of sway- 
ing a Yicioi^s mind, which knew no motive of action but interest 
and ambition, and easily obtained from him a promise of support- 
ing him in all his enterprises. He then sounded the sentiments 
of Hastings by means of Catesby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with him; but found him firm in his allegiance to the- 
children of Edward. He saw, therefore, that there were no longer j 
any measures to be kept with him; and he determined to ruin 
the man whom he despaired of engaging to concur in his usur- 
pation. Accordingly he summoned a council in the Tower ; whither 
Hastings, suspecting no design against him, repaired without 
hesitation. The duke of Gloucester i^>peared in the easiest and 
most gracious humour imaginable. After some familiar conversation 
he left the council, as if called away by other business ; but soon 
after returning with an angry and inflamed countenance, he de- 
manded what punishment they deserved that had plotted against the 
life of one who was so nearly related to the king, and was intrusted 
with the administration of government ? Hastings replied that they 
merited the punishment of traitors. ^ These traitors," cried the 
protector, " are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and Jane Shore, 
his mistress, with others, their associates. See to what a condition 
they have reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft : " upon 
which he laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed. The coun- 
sellors, who knew that this infirmity had attended him from his 
birth, looked bn each other with amazement. Lord Hastings, who^ 
cince Edward's death, had been engaged in an intrigue with Jane 
Shore, ventured to reply, **CertMnly, my lord, if they have done so 
heinously, they deserve the most heinous punishment." '* What I " 
exclaimed Bichard, "dost thou bandy me with ^c and amt I 
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aver they have done it ; and I will make it good on thy body, 
thou traitor " So saying, he struck the table with his fist. Armed 
men rushed in at the signal. Hastings was seized, hurried away, 
and instantly beheaded on a timber log mtended for repairs in 
the Tower. Lord Stanley, the archbishop of York, the bishop of 
Ely, and other coimsellors, were committed to different chambers. 
To carry on the farce of his accusations, Richard ordered the goods 
<iff Jane Shore to be seized : and he sunmioned her to answer before 
the council for sorcery and witchcraft. Eventually he directed her 
to be tried in the spiritual court, for incontinence ; and she did 
penance in a white sheet in St. Paul's, before the people. 

§ 10. These acts of violence, exercised against the nearest con- 
nections of the late king, prognosticated the fate of his defenceless 
children ; and, after the murder of Hastings, the protector no longer 
made a secret of his intentions to usurp the crown. Dr. Shaw, in 
a sermon at St. Paul's cross, attempted to persuade the people that 
Edward IV. had been previously married to Lady Butler, and that 
tiierefore Edward V. and his other children by Elizabeth Woodville 
were ill^timate. Various other artifices were employed to induce 
the people to salute Richard as king. At length Buckingham and 
the lord mayor proceeded with a body of prelates, nobles, and com- 
mons to his residence at Baynard's castle. He was assured that the 
nation was resolved to have him for their sovereign; and, after 
some well-acted hesitation, he accepted the crown (June 26). The 
farce was soon after followed by the murder of the two young 
princes. Richard gave orders to sir Robert Brakenbury, constable 
of the Tower, to put his nephews to death ; but this gentleman, 
to his honour, refused such an infamous office. The tyrant then 
sent for sir James Tyrrel, who promised obedience ; and he ordered 
Brakenbury to resign to. Tyrrel the keys and government of the 
Tower for one night. Choosing associates, Dighton and Forest, 
Tyrrel came in the night-time to the door of the chamber where 
the princes were lodged; and sending in the assassins, he bade 
them execute their commission, while he himself stayed without. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound 
sleep. After suffocating them with the bolster and pillows, they 
showed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be 
buried at the foot of the stairs, deep in the ground, under a heap 
of stones.* 

• This filory has been questioned by two youths were discovered nnder a staip. 
Walpole in his ffittarie Doubts^ and ! case in the White Tower, and were in- 
subsequently by other writers; but, on terred in Westminster Abbey by order 
the whole, the balance of probabilHy of Charles II. as those of Edward Y. and 
greatly preponderates in its favour. In | his brother. 
197i, during some repairs, the bones of . 
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§11. Richard III., ft. 1450; r. 1483-1485.— The first acts of 
Richard's administration were to bestow rewards on those who had 
assisted him in gaining the crown, and to conciliate by favours 
those who were best able to support his government. He loaded 
the duke of Buckingham especially, who was allied to the royal 
family, with grants and honours. But it was impossible that 
friendship could long remain inviolate between the two. Soon 
after Richard's accession, the duke, disappointed, or delayed, ia 
some requests he bad made, began to form a conspiracy against the 
government, and attempted to overthrow that usurpation which he 
himself had so zealously contributed to establish. Morton, bishop 
of Ely, a zealous Lancastrian, whom the king had committed to the 
duke's custody, encouraged these sentiments. By his exhortations 
the duke turned his thoughts towards the young earl of Richmond,' 
as the only person who could free the nation from the present 
usurper. On his mother's side he was descended from John of 
Gaunt by Katharine Swynford, a branch legitimated by parliament 
(13^7), but excluded from the succession by Henry IV. (1407). On 
his father's side he was grandson of Owen Tudor and Katharine of 
France, relict of Henry V.* 

The imiversal detestation of Richard's conduct after the death of 
the two young princes turned the attention of the nation towards 
Henry, from whom only it could expect deliverance. It was there- 
fore suggested by Morton, and readily assented to by the duke, 
that, to overturn the present usurpation, the opposite factions should 
be united by contracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond 
and the princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of king Edward. 
Margaret, Richmond's mother, assented to the plan without hesi- 
tation; whilst on the part of the queen dowager, the desire of 
revenge for the murder of her brother and of her three sons, 
apprehensions for her surviving family, and indignation against 
her confinement, easily overcame all her prejudices against the 
house of Lancaster, and procured her approbation of a marriage 
to which the age and birth, as well as the present situation, of 
the parties seemed so naturally to invite them. She secretly 
borrowed a sum of money in the city, sent it over to the 
earl of Richmond, who was at present detained in Brittany in a kind 
of honourable custody, required his oath to celebrate the marriage 
as soon as he should arrive in England, advised him to levy as 
many foreign forces as possible, and promised to join him on his 
first appearance, with all the friends and partisans of her family. 
The plan was secretly communicated to the principal persons of 

* For the genealogy of Hemy of Bkbmond and tbe dake of Boddnghim, iee the 
Gl«iiealpgical Tables. 
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both parties in all the counties of England ; and a wonderful alacrity 
appeared in every order of men to forward its success and completion. 
The duke of Buckingham took up arms in Wales, and gave the signal 
to his accomplices for a general insurrection in all parts of England. 
But heavy rains having rendered the Severn, with the other rivers 
in that neighbourhood, impassable, the Welshmen, partly moved by 
superstition at this extraordinary event, partly distressed by faunine 
in their camp, fell off firom him ; and Buckingham, finding himself 
deserted by his followers, put on a disguise, and took shelter in the 
house of Banaster, an old servant of his family. Tempted by the 
reward, Banaster betrayed his retreat. He was brought to the king 
at Salisbury, and was instantly executed, according to the summary 
method practised in that B%e (November 2, 1483). The other con- 
spirators immediately dispersed. The earl of Richmond, in concert 
with his friends, had set sail from St. Malo, with a body of 5000 men 
levied in foreign parts ; but, as his fleet was at first driven back by 
a storm, he did not appear in England till after the dispersion of 
his friends, and he found himself obliged to return to Brittany. 

The king, everywhere triumphant, ventured at last to summon 
a parliament, which had no choice left but to recognize his au- 
thority, and acknowledge his right to the crown. To reconcile the 
nation to his government, Richard passed some popular laws, par- 
ticularly against Benevolences ; but he soon after resorted to the 
same practice. His consort Anne, the second daughter of the earl 
of Warwick, and widow of Edward, prince of Wales, having borne 
him but one son, who died about this time, he considered her as an 
invincible obstacle to the settlement of his fortune. It is said 
that, in anticipation of her death, he proposed, by means of a papal 

Geoealogy of Heoiy of Richmond and of the dake of Buckingham :— 

EDWARD in. 

I 



John of Oatint, dnke of Lancaster, Thomas, dake of 

m. Catherine Swynford. Gloucester. 

John Beaufort, earl of Somerset. Anne, 

d. iuo. m. Edmund, earl 

t of Stafford. 

Catherine of France, John Beaufort, duke of | 

widow of Henry V., Somerset, Humphrey Stafford, duke 

m. Owen Tudor. d. 1444. of Buckingham, 

I i d. 1459. 

Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, m. Margaret. | 

V Humphrey StafTord, 

VU. d. in lifeUme of his fktbez; 

Henry Stafford, duke 
of Buckingham, 
beheaded 1483. 
See the Genealogical Table of the House of Lancaster. 
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dispensatioiiy to espoiise the princess Elizabeth, ana thus to unite 
in his own family their contending titles. 

§ 12. Exhorted by his partisans to prevent this marriage by a new 
inyasion, and having received assistance from the court of France, 
Bichmond set sail hom Harfleur in Normandy, with a small army 
of about 2000 men. After a voyage of six days he arrived at 
Milfoid Haven, in Wales, where he landed without opposition 
(August 7, 1486). The earl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, 
received every day fresh reinforcements from his partisans. 

The two rivals at last approached each other at Bosworth, near 
.Leicester ; Henry at the head of 6000 men, Richard with an army 
nearly double the number. Before the battle began, lord Stanley, 
who, without declaring himself, had raised an army of 7000 men 
and had so posted himself as to be able to join either party, appeared 
in the field, and declared for tho earl of Richmond. The intrepid 
tyrant, sensible of his desperate intuation, cast his eyes aroimd the 
field, and, descrying his rival at no great distance, he drove against 
him with fury, in hopes that either Henry's death, or his own, ^ 
would decide the victory between them. He killed with his own 
hands sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl : he dis- 
mounted sir John Oheyney : he was now within reach of Richmond 
himself, who declined not the combat ; when sir William Stanley, 
breaking in with his troops, surrounded Richard, who, fighting 
bravely to the last moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and 
perished by a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied 
enormities (August 22, 1485). The naked body of Richard was 
thrown carelessly across a horse, carried to Leicester amidst the 
shouts of the insulting spectators, and interred in the Grey Friars' 
church of that place. 

The historians who lived in the subsequent reign have probably 
exaggerated the vices of the monarch whom their master overthrew ; 
and some modem writers have attempted to palliate the crimes by 
which he procured possession of the crown. It is certain that he 
possessed energy, courage, and capacity ; but these qualities would 
never have compensated his subjects for the usurpation and the 
vices of which he was guilty. Inured to scenes of bloodshed 
from his childhood, and all the horrors of a civil war, it was in- 
evitable that his courage should be stained with cruelty, and that 
danger should have taught him dissimulation. His personal 
appearance has even been a subject of warm controversy : while 
some represent him as small of stature and humpbacked, others 
maintain that his only defect was in having one Moulder a little 
higher than the other. 
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§ 13. The reign of the house of Plantagenet expired with 
Richard III. on Bosworth field. In a limited monarchy, change of 
a dynasty is generally accompanied hy some revolution in the 
state. The reigns of Henry VII., and of his successors of the house 
of Tudor, hear a character distinct from those of the Plantagenet 
princes. The exhaustion of the kingdom through the protracted 
Wars of the Roses, and the almost entire annihilation of the 
greater English nohility, enabled the Tudors to rule with a despotic 
power unknown to their predecessors. 

The period of the Plantagenets forms an important and in- 
teresting epoch in English history. Its leading feature is the 
gradual development of the English constitution. The first osten- 
sible act in the process is the Great Charter wrung from John. 
In the subsequent reigns Magna Carta was repeatedly confirmed. 
The weak and long reign of Henry III., and the necessities of 
Edward I., served to foster the infancy of English freedom, whilst 
the establishment of the commons as a permanent estate of the 
great council of the nation forms, in a constitutional point of view, 
the chief glory of this era of history. 

§ 14. From the constitution we naturally turn our view to those 
who were its subjects. As early at least as the reign of Henry IIJ., 
the legal equality of all freemen below the rank of the peerage 
appears to have been completely established. The civil rights of in- 
dividuals were protected by that venerable body of ancient customs, 
which, under the name of the common law, still obtains in our 
courts of justice. Its origin is lost in the obscurity of remote anti- 
quity. A very small portion of it may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon 
times ; but the greater part must have sprung up after the Conquest, 
since we find the pecuniary penalties which marked the Anglo-Saxon 
legislation exchanged in criminal cases for capital punishment. 

It is difficult to trace the steps by which villenage was gradually 
mitigated undcir the Plantagenets ; but on the whole it is certain 
that at the termination of their dynasty it was rapidly falling into 
disuse. Tenants in villenage were gradually transformed into 
copyholders. Villeins bound to personal service escaped to distant 
parts of the country, where they could not easily be traced and 
reclaimed, and entered into free and voluntary service under a new 
master. Others hid themselves in towns, where a residence of a 
twelvemonth made them free by law, though they were not ad- 
mitted to municipal privileges. Something must also be attributed 
to manimiission. The influence of the church was exerted on 
behalf of this degraded class ; and the repentant lord was exhorted 
by his spiritual adviser to give freedom to his fellow Christians. 
As public opinion became more enlightened and humane, the courts 
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of law leaned to the side of the oppressed peasantry in all suits in 
which their rights were concerned. The statutes framed for the 
regulation of wages, and the popular insurrection in the time of 
Richard 11., betray an advance in the condition of the lower 
classes ; and, though they attest a large amount of villenage, they 
discover at the same time a greater extension of freedom. 

S 15. With regard to the general progress of the nation, we per- 
ceive under the sway of the Plantagenets a notable increase in its 
wealth and intelligence, as well as in its fi-eedonL The woollen 
manufactures were established in various parts of England, and 
began to supply foreign nations. In the reign of Edward in. the 
English were remarkable for their excellence in the arts of peace 
as well as of war. A rich literature, adorned with the names of 
Chaucer and Gk)wer, of Wickliffe and Mandeville, was now destined 
to exercise a better influence, by the invention of printing, intro- 
duced into England in the reign of Edward IV. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. ORIOIN Am> PROGRESS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The word Parliament (jpartemmt or 
eollo^ium as 8ome of oar historians 
translate it) is derived from the French, 
and signifies any assembly that meets 
and confers together. It appears on 
the Close Rolls of 1244, as applied to 
the meeting of king John and the barons 
at Rannymede. The constituent parts 
of parliament in its more restricted 
sense are now, and were under the later 
Plantagenet kings, the sovereign and 
the three estates of the realm, the lords 
spiritual, the lords temporal (who sit, to* 
gather with their sovereign, in one house), 
and the commons, who sit by them- 
selves in another. The parliament, as 
so constituted, is an outgrowth of the 
Great Oouncil of the realm, held under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, the constitu- 
tion of which has been already explained 
Cp. 129). It will be convenient to trace 
separately the history of each house. 

I. Th» Hodbs or Lords.— The spiri- 
tual peerage nonsisted originally of 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots; and 
tlie lay peerage only of barons and 
earls, but every earl was also a baron. 
For more than two centuries after the 
Norman conquest the only iMtronies 
^Down were baronies by tenure^ being 



incident to the tenure of land held 
immediately under the crown. Henos 
the right of peerage was originally 
territorial, being annexed to certain 
lands, and, when they were alienated, 
passing with them as an appendant. 
Thus in 1433 the possession of the casUft 
of Arundel was adjudged to conllBr aa 
earldom ** by tenure " on its possessor. 

Afterwards, when the alienations of 
land became frequent, and the number 
of those who held of the king in cajpiU 
inoreaaed, it became the practloe, either 
in the rKign of John or Henry III., for 
the king to summon to the Great Council, 
6y Writ, all such persons as he thought 
fit so to summon. In this way the dignity 
of the peerage became personal instead of 
territoriaL Proof of a tenure by barony 
became no longer necessary, and the re- 
cord of the writ of summons came to be 
sufficient evidence to constitate a peer. 

The third mode of creating peers is 
by Lettert Patent fkom the crown, in 
which the descent of the dignity is 
regulated, being usnally confined to 
heirs male. The first peer created by 
patent was lord Beauchamp of Etdder* 
minster, in the reign of Richard 11. (138Y). 
It is still occasionally the practice to call 
up the eldest son of a peer to the House 
of Lords by writ of summons in the name 
of his father's barony ; but, with tUi 
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ezoeption, peers are now always created 
by letters patent. 

The first instance in which earls and 
harons are called peers is in 14 Edw. II. 
(1331). in the award of exile against the 
Despejiavn. 

The degrees of nobility are dnkes, 
marquesses, earls, visoonnts, and barons. 
1. The title of Duke or dua was used 
among the Anglo-Saxons as a title of 
dignity; but as William the Conqueror 
«Dd his successors were dukes of Nor- 
mandy, they would not honour any 
suttject with the title tiU the reign of 
Edward III., who, claiming to be king 
«f France, cseated his eldest son Edward, 
the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall (1337). 
Several of the royal fiunily subsequently 
receiyed the title of duke. 2. The tHle 
of MBtrqueu or manAio was originally 
applied to a Lord Marcher, or lord of 
the frontier districts, called the marches, 
from the Teutonic word marka, a limit ; 
but it was first created a parliamentary 
dignity by Richard n., who made Robert 
de Vers marquess of Dublin (1386). 3. An 
Earl corresponded to the Saxon ealdor- 
BMQ or alderman, who originally had 
the administration of a shire. Under 
the Norman kings the title became 
merely personal, though the earl con* 
tinned to receive a third penny of the 
Mnoluments arising firom the pleas in 
the county courts. In Latin the earl 
was called Oomes, and after the Norman 
conquest Ctrnnt, whence the name county 
is BtUl appUed to the shires; but the title 
of count never superseded the more an- 
cient designation of earl, and soon fell 
into disuse. The title of earl continued 
to be the highest hereditary dignity tiU the 
reign of Edward III. 4. The dignity of 
Viteount or Fio6-Cbm«« was borrowed from 
France, and was first conilerred in 1440 by 
Henry YI., who had been crowned king 
of France. S. The title of Baron has been 
already explained. (See p. 126.) 

II. Thb Housb ot Commons.— The 
members of the House of Commons con- 
sist of the knights of the shires, and the 
bu^^esseB, or representatives of the cities, 
oaiversitiea, and boroughs. The origin 
of the knights of the shires is traced 
to the fourteenth clause in the charter of 
John, by which the sheriff was bound to 
summon to the Oreat Council all the (in- 
flBTior) tenants in chief. The principle of 
zepresentation introduced by Simon de 
Montfort in the 49th of Henry in. (1265) 



has been already explained (p. 148>. 
From this time till the 23rd of Edward L 
(1295) the representatives of the cities and 
boroughs were occasionally summoned; 
but they were not i>eTmanently engrafted 
upon parliament till the latter date, when 
the expenses of Edward, arising firom his 
foreign wars, led him to have recourse 
to this means for obtaining supplies of 
money. Hits is the true date of the 
Home of Oommons (Stubbs, p. 402). 
The success of the experiment insured 
its repetition; and the king found that 
he could more readily obtain larger sums 
of money by the subsidies of the citizen^ 
and bui^^esses than he had previously 
obtained by tallages upon their towns. 
It must be recollected that the only 
object of summoning the citizens and 
burgesses was to obtain money, and that 
it was not originally intended to give 
them the power of consenting to the 
laws. And often after this period the 
upper house continued to sit and pass 
laws, when the commons had retired. 
But gradually the power of the purse 
procured them a share in legislation. 

At first both houses sat in the same 
chamber; but from the earliest times 
they voted separately, and imposed 
separate taxes, each upon its own order. 
The knights of the shires voted at first 
with the earls and barons; but in the 
latter years of Edward III. the houses 
deliberated apart, and were divided as we 
now find them. 

In the feeble reign of Edward II. the 
oommons were not slow in advancing 
their rights; and the rolls of parlia- 
ment show that on one occasion, at 
least, they granted supplies on con- 
dition that the king should redress the 
grievances of which they complained. 
Gradually the assent of the commons 
came to be considered necessary for the 
enactment of laws ; and in the long and 
prosperous reign of Edward HI. the 
three essential principles of our govern- 
ment were generally established : (l) The 
consent of parliament to all extraordinary 
aids and taxes ; (2) the concurrence of the 
two houses in all matters affecting the 
realm ; (3) the right of the commons to 
Inquire into public abuses, and to impeach 
public counsellors. With regard to the 
second constitutional principle mentioned 
above, we find in 15 Edward II. that 
'•matters to be established Ibr the estate 
of the king and bis heirs, and for the 
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Mtate of the reilm and of the people, shall 
be treated, accorded, and estoblished, in 
padlament by the king, and by the assent 
of the prelates, earls, and barons, and the 
oommonalty of the realm, according as 
has been before accnstomed." It was the 
practice that the petitions of the commons^ 
with the respective answers made to them 
in the king's name, should be drawn up 
After the end of the session in the form of 
laws, and entered upon the statute-roll. 
StiU it must be observed that the statutes 
do not always express the trae sense of 
tibe commons, as their petitions were fre- 
quently modified and otherwise altered by 
the king's answers. The first instance in 
which the commons exercised the third 
constitutional principle alluded to was in 
60 Edward III., when, instigated by the 
Black Prince, they impeached lord Latimer 
and other minlBters of the king. 

Under the reign of Richard TI. the 
power of the House of Ck>mmons made 
still further progress, which was con- 
tinued under the three kings of the 
house of Lancaster, who owed their 
throne to a parliamentary title. Among 
the rights established under these kings 
the two following were the most im- 
portant : 1. The introduction, in the 
reign of Henry VI., of complete statutes 
under the name of bills, instead of the 
old petitions, to which the king gave 
his consent, and which he was not at 
liberty to alter, as he had done in the case 
of petitions. It now became the practice 
for either house to originate a tnll, except 
in the case of money bills, which con- 
tinued to be originated exclusively by 
the commons. 2. That the king ought 
not to take notice of matters pending 
in parliament, and that the commons 
should enjoy liberty of speech. 

The persons who had the right of voting 
for knights of the shire were declared by 
8 Hen. YI. c. 7, to be all freeholders of 
lands and tenements of the annual value 
of 40«., equivalent at least to 30Z. of our 
value; which was a limitation of the 
number of voters, since it would appear 
flrom 7 Hen. IV. c. 16, that all persons 
whatever, present at the county court, had 
previously the right of voting Ibr the 
knights of their shires. For further par- 
ticulars as to the House of Lords, see sir 
Harris Nicolas, The Historic Peerage qf 
Snglandt Introduction, in the edit, of 
1867 ; and as to the House of Commons, 
Hallam's Middle Ages,YoL iii. c. 8. 



B. AUTHORITIES FOR THE PERIOD 
OF THE PLANTAOENETS FROM 
JOHN TO RICHARD m. 
A reference to Note C, appended to 
chapter vii. (pp. 129, 130X wiU show what 
histories already mentioned extend into 
this period. In addition may be named 
the AnwOt t^f DumteMe to 1297 (Rolls); 
Walter of Hemingford, Live* qf Edward 
/., JJ., in.; Jrfm Trokelow^ AnruOet 
Bdwardm.^'with ^continuation by Henry 
Blaneford (Rolls) ; Robert of Avesbury, 
HiiUnia de Mirabilibut GettU Bdwardi 
m. ; the Monk of Evesham, Eitt. Vita et 
Btgni Riaxrdi 11. ; Otterboume's Chroni- 
cZe, ftom Brute to 1420 ; Whethamstede's 
Chronicle, 1441 to 1460 (Rolls); Ehnham, 
Vita et Gexta Batriei V. (Rolls); Titos 
livios, idem.; William of Worcester, 
AnndUs Berum AnglieaTum, 1324 to 1491 ; 
Rous, Hiitoria Begwm AntgUa (to 1486> 
The preceding works are published In 
Hearne's collection. The following are in 
the collection of Hall: Nicholas Trivet, 
Annates sm rtgwm Anglics, 1136 to 1318 ; 
Adam Mnrimuth, C^ronide (with con- 
tinuation), 1303 to 1380. The OironicU 
qf Lanercost, published by the Bannatyne 
aub, extends fh>m 1201 to 1346. Joan. 
Amundosham, 1422-1440 (Rolls). The 
following are in Camden's Anglica, ftc. : 
Thos. de la More, De Vita et Morte 
Sdwardi JL; Walafaigham, Historia 
brevis Anglia, 1272 to 1422: the same 
author's Hjfpodiffma NeustriOt containing 
an account of the affairs of Normandy 
to Henry V. (Rolls), is also in Camden. 
Froiasart's Ckroniquet (translated by 
Ix>rd Bemers) Is an interesting but not 
very trustworthy work for the times of 
Edward UI. and Richard U. Ckron, 
Anglics, 1328-1388 (Rolls). The Ckro- 
niques of Monstrelet (1400 to 1467) and 
the iOnwires of FhiUp de Comines (1461 
to 1498) may also be consulted for foreign 
afEedrs during the later Plantageneta 

The early printed chronicles which 
treat of this period, with the exception 
of Fabyan's (to 1609) and HardyngiB 
(to 1638), are not contemporary. The 
principal are those of Hall, Oraftoo, 
Holinshed, and Stowe. Sir Thos. Hore's 
History qf Bichard HI. is the best 
authority for that period: he was old 
enough to have heard the Acts from 
contemporaries, and especially froxa 
bishop Morton, in whose servioe ha 
had livecL 
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A.— 0SNEALOOICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF OEBBIC. 

*^* The numbers mark the succession of the kings before the Conquest. 

Cebdic, the ancestor of the kings of England of the Saxon line, founded the king- 
dom of Wessex a.d. 619. Cerdic died in 534 ; and from him Egbert, the first king 
of England, is descended as follows :— 1. Cynrlc, king of Wessex (r. 534-560). 2. 
Ceawlin, king of Wessex (r. 560-591). 3. Cuthwine. 4. Cutha. .6. Ceolwald. 6. 
Oenred. 7. Ingild. 8. Eoppa. 9. Eata. 10. Ealhmnnd, king of Kent, whose son 
Egbert was elected to succeed Brihtric in the kingdom of Wessex a.d. 800. The 
line then proceeds as follows :~ 

1. EGBERT, 

r. 800-836. 
m. Baedburh. 

2. ETHELWULF, 

r. 836-858. 

m. (1) Osburh. 

(2) Judith. 



lELB 



LFRE 



Athelstane 3. ETHELBALD, 4. ETHELBERT, 6. ETHELRED I., 6. ALFRED 
(k.ofS.E.of r. 858-860. r. 860-866. r. 866-871. r. 871-901. 

Eng.),d.854. I m.Ealhswith. 

Ethelwold, d. 905. | 



7. EDWARD the ELDER, 
r. 901-925. 
m. (1) Ecgwyn. (2) Elfleda. (3) Edgiva. 
By his Hiree marriages Edward left 15 children, by 3 of 



5 other children, 
whom he was succeeded. 



8. ATHELSTANE 

(by Ecgwyn), 

r. 925-940. 




10. EDRED 

(by Edgiva), 

r. 946-955. 



II. EDWY, 
r. 955-958. 



Ethelfleda = 12. EDGAR = Elfrida. 
) r. 958-975. | 



13. EDWARD the MARTYR, I 

r. 975-979. Elfleda = 14. ETHELRED II. ' 
I r. 979-1016. 

16. EDMUND IRONSIDE, 

r. AprU to Nov. 1016. 

m. Algitha. 

J 



: Emma of Normandy. 



Alfred, 
k.1036. 



Edmund. 



Edward = Agatha, 
d. 1507. I 



19. EDWARD the CONFESSOR, 
r. 1042-1066. 
m. Edgitha. 



Margaret, 

m. Malcolm, k. 

of Scotland. 



atilda. 



Ghrisfcina 
(a nun). 



Edgar Atheling 
(in whom the 
male Sucon 
line became 

extinct). Mati , 

m. Hekbt I., k. of England 
(fhiu uniting the Saxon and Norman lines). 
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B.-OENEAL00Y OF THX AKOLO-DAHIBH XIHOB OF EHOLAHD 

%* The numbers mark the wccessum of the kings before the Conquest, 

Harald BUatand (Bluetooth), 
d. 986. 

Sweyn Tves^aeg (Forkbeard), 
d. 1014. 

16. CANUTE s Emma, widow of Ethelnd. 
(Illegitimate.) r. 1016-1035. I 



Sweyn 11. HAROLD BAREFOOT. 18. HARDICANUTE, Gunhild. 
(k. of Norway), r. lOSfi-lOiO. r. 1040-1042 

d. lOaS. (on his death the Saxon line was 

restored in Edward the Ooiiftsaor> 



C— FAXILT OF XABL GODWIN. 
(See Freeman, Norman Ckmquett, toI. ii., App. F., p. 552.) 

\* The number (20) belongs to the succession of the kings b^ore the 
Conquest. 

Godwin s Oytha (m. 1019). 
d. 1053. I 
(a) Sons. 

Sweyn. 90. HAROLD n.,* Tostig, Gnrtb, LeofWine flfgar 

king and UUed k. 1066, k.l066. k. 1066. (donbCfta). 

1066, at Stamford ^ " 

m. Ealdgrtb. Bridge. at Hastings. 

(ft) Dauohtebs. 
I 

Eadgyth (EdithX Gmihild. Elglva 

m. Edwabd the (doabtAa> 



* For the children of Harold, see Freeman, Norman Oonquulg vol. iU^ App, &, 
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D.— THE HOBMAH LINB. 



Bolf or Bollo the Ganger, duke of the Noimaofl* 
911-92Y. 



William LongBword (Loiig!ie-^p6e\ 
927-943. 



Kiofaard I. the Fearless (Saus-penrl 
943-996. 



BkhMd n. the Good (le BonV 
996-1026. 



Bicfaardm., 

loae-ioas. 



Emma. 

m. (I) Ethelred. 

(2) Canute. 



Bobert I. the Magnificent or the Devil, 
1028-1036. 



WILLIAM I. the Gomqiieror 

(by Arietta). 

b. 1027 ; d. Sept. 7, 1087. 

m. Matilda, d. of Baldwin, 

count of Flanders. 



Bobert n., 
duke of 

Normandy, 
d.1134. 



WU 

d.1128. 



Bichard, 
d. young. 



WILLIAM n. 

(Ruitu), 

d. Aug. 2, 

1100. 



HENRT I.. 6 dai 

d. Dec. 1, 1136. 

m. (l) Matilda of Scotland ; Of whom Adela, 
(2) Adelicaof Louvain the fourth, m. 
(by whom, no children). Stephen, count 
ofBlois. 



William, Matilda, Robert 

d. 1120. m. (1) Henry V. (by a concubine), 

m. Matilda, d. of of Germany. d. 1147. 

FulkoTAAjoii. (2)Geoftreyof Ai\)ou, 
d. 1167. 



Several other STEPHEN, 
illegitimate d. 1164. 
diildren. 
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SOOTLAVD. 



Fbakcs. 



WilUaml. 
WiUiamlL 
HeniyL ... 



bbuj n. .«• ••• 



BichaidL^ 



Jtltiik ... ...k ••• 

Henry UL ^ 



UwaidL. 



Edward n. ^ 

Edwaid in* •«• 
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Henry IV. 

Henry V 
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lEdwardlY. 
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. 1100 
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1199 
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SOVEREIGNS FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONQUEST. 
mencemenl of their Beigns, 



HeniylV. 



, 1056 



Henry V 1106 

LothaiieU 1126 

Conrad III. (of Ho- 
heoBtaiifeii) ... 1138 



Frederick L (Borba- 
roflw) 115a 



Henry VI. 
/Philip^ ... 



. 1190 
. 1198 

lOthotV 1198 

Otho IV. (alone) ... 1308 
Frederick H 1212 

/Conrad IV. 1260 

IWilliam 1260 

Interregnum 1254 

/Richard of Cornwall 1267 
I Alfonso of Castile 1257 

Bndolf L (of Hapa- 
bnrg) 1273 



Ihterregnmn 1291 

AdolphnBofNaasan 1292 

AlbertI.(of Anstria) 1298 

Henry VII 1308 

Interregnum 1313 

/Louis IV.(of Bavaria) 1314 
iFrederick of Austria 1314 
Louis rV(alone) ... 1330 

Charles IV. 1347 

WenoeaUuB 1378 



Robert, or Rupert ... 1400 
Sigismund ... ... 1410 



Albert n , 

i'rederick UL 



... 1438 
... 1440 



LEON AND CASTILE. 

SanchoII 1065 

Alfonso VI. (Leon) 1072 

Alfonso VII 1109 

Alfonso VllL 1126 

Sancho III 1157 

Alfonso IX. (Leon) 1158 

Henry L 1214 

Ferdinand III I2l7 

(Unites Leon andOMUle, 1S80.) 

Alfonso X 1252 

Soncho IV 1284 

Ferdinand IV. ... 1295 

Alfunso XI 1312 

Peter the Cruel ... 1350 

Henry IL 1368 

John 1 1379 

Henry HI 189o 

John II 1406 

Henry IV 1454 

Isabella I. ... ». 1474 
(dee below, under Amgon. 

On her death Castile only 

nominally eepante.) 
Joanna(d.of Isabella)) 

with her husband >1504 
Philip L (of Austria)) 
The Orowns of Spain 

levniteifbT 
Ferdinand V ... ... 1012 

ARRAGON. 

Sancho Ramires ... 1068 

Peter of Navarre ... 1094 

Alfonso L 1104 

ELamiroIL 1134 

Petronilla and Ray- 
mond 1187 

Alfonso IL 1162 

Sancho VU 1194 

Peter II 1196 

James 1 1213 

Peter III 1276 

Alfonso IIL 1285 

James II 1*291 

Alfonso rV. 1327 

Peter IV. 1336 

John L 1387 

Martini 1395 

Ferdinand of Sicily 1412 

Alfonso V. 1416 

John II 1468 

Feidinand II 1479 

Grown united with raatfla bv 
Terdinand'i nuurlace with 



ally wparated at her death 
IfiM.mmit ' 



Ferdinaoi 



>... 1612 



Alexander II. 
Gregory VII. ... 
Victor m. ... 
Urban IL ... 
Pascal II. 
Gelasius II. .., 
CaUxtusn. ... 
Honorius II. ... 
Innocent II. .., 
Celestinen. ... 
Lucius n. 
Eugenius III. 
Anastasius IV. 
Adrian IV. ... 
Alexander HI. 
Lucius III. .., 
Urban IIL .. 
Gregory VHI. 
Clement ni. .., 
Celestine III. ... 
Innocent III. ... 
Honorius III. ... 
Gregory IX. ... 
Celestine IV. ... 
Innocent IV. .., 
Alexander IV. 
Urban IV. ... 
Clement IV. ... 
Gregory X. ... 
Innocent V. ... 
Adrian V. 
John XXI. ... 
Nicholas in. .., 
Martin IV. .., 
Honorius IV. .., 
Nicholas rV. .., 
Celestine V. .., 
Boniface VIIL 
Benedict XI. ,^, 
Clement V. .., 
JohnXXn. .. 
Benedict XII. ... 
Clement VI. .. 
Innocent VI. .. 
Urban V. 
Gr^ory XI. .. 
Urban VI. .. 
Bonifoce IX. .. 
Benedict XUI. 
Innocent Vn. 
(Gregory XII. 
< Al«ander V. .. 
UohnXXm. 
Martin V. 
Eugenius IV. .. 
Nicholas V. .. 
Galixtusm. .. 

PiusH 

Pauin. ... .. 

Sixtus iV. ^ 



... 1061 
... 1073 
... 1086 
... 1088 
... 1099 
... 1118 
... 1119 
.. 1124 
... 1130 
... 1143 
... 1144 
... 1146 
... 1153 
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... 1294 
... 1303 
... 1306 
... 1316 
... 1334 
... 1342 
... 1352 
... 1362 
... 1370 
... 1378 
, ... 1389 
... 1394 
... 1404 
1406-1415 
. ... 1400 
1410-1416 
. ... 1417 
. ... 1431 
. ... 1447 
, ... 1455 
, ... 1458 
^ 1464 
... 1471 
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Abingrdon- 

A. 

Abingdon, convent, 61. 
Acre, taken by Bichard I., 

121. 
Adela, danghter of WiUiam 

the Conqueror, 103. 
Adelaia, of Louvain, consort 

ofHenrrl., 102, 104. 
AdelfniB, bishop, 16. 
Adrian IV., pope, 116. 
iEglesford, battle^ 26. 
.£bc, son of Hengest, 26. 
JBtdngSt or Ashings, 26. 
Jilthelbald, kingof Mercia,36. 

, king of Kent, 42. 

JEthelberht, king of Kent, 

at. Bretwalda, 31. Con- 
version, 32. Laws, 33. 
— , kkig of the East 

Angles, mnrdered byOffa, 

37. 

II., king, 43. 

, son of iBthelred, 48. 

.fithelburga, 34. 

^helfled, 48. 

^thelfHth or .Sdelfrid, king 

of KoTthnmbria, 28, 133. 
JEthelingaeigg (Athelney), 

44. 
^thcb*ed, king of Northoxn- 

bria, 38. 

, king of Wessex, 43. 

II., the Unready, 63, 

65. 
JEthelstan, king of Essex, 

etc., nnder ^thelwulf, 42. 

, king of England, 49. 

£thelwald, son of JStheired, 

48. 
i^helwald, son of Alfred, 

48. 
^thelwnlf, king, 42. 
Aetius, 13.. 

Aglnconrt, battle, 198. 
Agricola in Britain, 10. 
Affriculture in Britain, 13. 
Aids (feudal), 128, 137. 
Alban, St., mdrtyrdom, 16. 
Albans, St., battles, 209, 211. 
Albany, duke of, machina- 
tions against Robert 111., 

195. 



Albert, legate, 115. 

Albion, 2. . 

Alcuin, 37. 

Aldred, Archbishop of York, 

82, 85. 
Alexander 11., pope, assists 

William the Conqueror. 

87. 
in., pope, canonizes 

Becket, 115. 
Alfonso, kingof Aragon, 154 

, son of Edward 1., 154. 

Alfred the Great, at Bome, 

42. Reign, 43-48. Literary 

works, 47. 

, son of ^thelred, 61. 

AUectus, 12. 
Alleluia victory, 13. 
Allodial lands, 126. 
Alnwick, batUe, 118. 
Alphege, bishop, 50. 
Amiens, congress at, 147. 
Ancalites, 3, 
Anderida, or Andredes- 

ceaster, taken, 26. 
Angeln. 22. 
Angevins, 108. 
Angles (Engle), 21. Site of 

the, 22. Dialect, 76. 
Anglla, East, 22, 28. 
Anglo-Norman constitution, 

124. Legislation, 127. 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions, 

70 8q. iMogaag^, 76. 

Literature, 77. Nobles, 

84. Nobles and prelates, 

depressed by WiUiam I., 

86. 
Annan, battle, 169. 
Anne of Bohemia, consort 

of Richard II., 187. 
, wife of Richard III., 

223. 
Anselm, primate, 97, 99, 

100 
Antoninus, wall of, 11. 
Aries, council of, 16. 
Armagnacs, 199. 
Armorica, legend of British 

colony in, 12, 30. Called 

Bretagne, 30. 
Artevelde, Van, 170. 
Arthur, king, 27. 



Bedford. 

Arthur, duke^ of Brittany, 

132, 133. 
Artilery, first used, 173. 
Arundel, earl of, executed by 

Richard U. 188. 
Ascalon taken, 121. 
Assizes, 128. 
Atkelingtt 71. 

Athelstane (see JEthelstan). 
Aubignd, WUliam d', 139. 
Augustine St., preaches in 

England, 32. Archbishop 

of Canterbury, tb. 
Augustus, 7. Tide of, 70 
Aula Regis, 127. 
Aulus Flautins, 8. 

B. 

Badon, Mt., battle, 27. 

Ball, John, 184. 

Balliol, John, 156-168. 

, Edward, seiaes the 

Scottish crown, 169, 170. 

Ban Got, what, 16. 

Bannockbum, battle, 16 1. 

Barbarossa, Frederick, 119. 

Bards, 6. 

Barfleur, shipwreck at, 101. 

Bamet, battle, 217. 

Barons, council of, 98, 123. 
Greater and lesser, 126. 
Oppose king John, 136. 
Council of; under Magna 
Carta, 138. Conspire 
against Henry III.. 146 
*q. BatOeut, tiUe of; 
71. 

Battle Abbey, 83. 

Bayeux tapestry, 69. 

Baynard's Castle, 221. 

Beaufort, bishop of Win- 
chester, and cardinal, 201 
204, 206. 

BeaugS, bottle, 200. 

Becket, Thomas &, rise. 
Chancellor, 109. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
109 «Q. Murder, 114. 
Character, 116. Henry's 
penance at his tomb, 118. 

Bede, the Venerable, 36. 

Bedford, duke of, regent of 
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Bolerlam* 

Fnnoe, 201, 202, 
Death 205. 

Beleriuxn (Land's End), 8. 

Benedictines, 51, 52. 

Beneficia, 124 (see Fiefs). 

benevolences, Uw of Ri- 
chard in. against, 223. 

Beornred, king of Mercla, 36. 

Beomwnlf . king of Mercia, 
37. 

Berepgaria, consort of Bi- 
chard I., 121. 

Bericus, BriUsh chief, 8. 

Berkeley castle, Edward n. 
murdered at, 166. 

Bemicia (Bemelch or Beor- 
narioe), 28. 

Bertha, wife of JEthelbert, 
31. 

Berwick, ceded to England, 
118. Sold by Richard I.. 
121. Ceded to England 
by Edward BalUol, 170. 

Bibroci, 7. 

Bigod, Roger, earl of Nor- 
folk. 159. 

Bills, parliamentary, 228. 

Black Prince. 174, .177. 178, 
179,181. 

BUthwallon, king of North 
Wales, 86. 

Bo«dicea,9. 

Boc4and, 72. 

Bohemia, king of, death at 
Crecy, 174. 

Bohnn, HnmphrqTi earl of, 
159, 163. 

3oUngbroke, birthplace of 
Henry IV., 192. 

Batdbtce YIII., pope, 160. 

Bakr (surety), 74. 

Bosworth, battle, 224. 

Boavines, battle, 136. 

Brakenbory, Sir Robert, 
221. 

Kamham, battle, 194. 

Breakspear (sm Adrian IV.) 

Bretlgny, peace of, 179. 

Bretwaldas, 31. 

Biidges, first stone, in Eng- 
land, 140. 

Brigantes,9. 

Brihtric, king of Weesex, 
poisoned, 36. 

Kitain, earliest accoonts ot, 
2. Trade with Oreek9,<b. 
Invaded by Caesar, 7^. Re- 
duced by Claudins, 8. 
Abaodiinied by Romans, 

13. Condition nnder the, 

14. Roads, ib. Christian- 
ity in, 16. Government 
and divisions nnder the 
Raw ant; 18. 

firito, Richard, 113. 

Britons, origin, 3. Religion, 
«. Munen. 6. Tribes, 
ib. 9q. Civilization, 8. 
Coins, ib. Repulse the 
Barbarians,^12. Oroaof, 
KNGLAHD. — ^PT. I. 
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13. In Armorica, 39. 
Whether exterminated 
from Enfi^nd, ib. 

Brittany, disputed succes- 
sion, 172. 

Bruce, Robert, descent, 156. 

—— (grandson), a^ires to 
the crown, 161. Crowned 
at Scone, ib. Defeats the 
English, 164. Death, 169. 

. David, 169, 175. 

Brut, the Trojan, 2. 

Buckingham, Henry, duke 
of, supports the duke of 
Gloucester, 220.- Favours 
Richmond. 222. Executed, 
223. 

Burgesses, first summoned 
to parliament, 148, 157. 

Burgh, Hubert de, justiciary, 

142. 

Burgundy, duke ol^ allied 

with the English, 199,200. 

Buy St. Edmund's, 43, 136. 

C. 

Cade, Jack, rebellion, 208. 
Caedmon, 35. 
Caer Caradoc, 9. 
Caerleol, 30. 
Caerleon, bishopric, 16. 
Caernarvon, 154. 
Ceeear, invades Britain, 7, 16. 
Calais,taken by Edward III., 

175. Staple of English 

goods. t5. 
Caledonia, 10. 
Caledonians, 11, 



CambrU (Wales), 30. 

Cambridge, earl o^ exe- 
cuted, 198. 

Cambui^enneth, battle, 160. 

Camps, Roman, in ..ritain,8. 

Camulodunum, 8. 

Canterbury, archUshopric, 
32. PrhnaQT of, acknow- 
ledged, 88. 
— ^,pilgrixnsat, 116. 

Cantil, 6. 

Canute (Knut), eon of Sweyn, 
56. Reign, 67-60. 
— -, king of Denmark, 
threatens England, 91. 

Caracalla, emperor, 11. 

Caractacus, 8. 

Carausius, usurper, 11. 

Carter, Jack, 184. 

Cartismandua, 9. 

Gaasil, 7. 

Cassiterides, or Tin Laand8,2. 

Cassivelaunua^ 7. 

Castles, An(^o-Norman, 93. 
Destroyed by Henry U., 
108. 

Gatesby, 220. 

Catharine (see Katharine). 

Caxton, 219 wOe. 

CeftwUn of Wenez, 27. 
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Conummdors. 

Bretwdda, 31. Defeateil 

at Wodesbeorg, ib, 
Celeetius, heretic, 15. 
Celtic words, 38. 
Celts, 3. 



Ceorlt (churls), 71, 72. 

Cerdic, king of Wesaex, 26. 

Cerdices-ora, 26. 

Cerealis, Petilius, 10. 

Chaluz, castle of, 123. 

Charlemagne, 36. 

Charles, kings of France ; 

III., the Simple, cedes 

Neustria to Rollo, 80. 

^IV., the Fair, 165. 

VI., 180, 197. 

^VII., 203, 207. 

Charles of Navarre, datm to 
French crown, 170. 

Charter of Henry I., 99. 
Discovered by Langton, 
136. Of Stephen, 103. Of 
John, 137. 

Chauoer, Geofbr^, 191, 226. 

Chester, earl of, 117. 

•• Chevy Chase," 187. 

Chinon, castle, death of 
Henry 11. at, 119. Peace 
of; 136. 

Christianity In Britain, 15. 
Among the Saxons, 32 tq. 

Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon, 77. 

Church, Anglo - Norman, 
128. 

Circuits, Judges', 127. 

Circuses In Oritain, 14. 

Cissa,26. 

Cissa^ceaster(Chiche8ter),26. 

Clare, Richard de (Strong- 
bow), earl of Chepstow, 
116. Marries Eva, daugh- 
ter of king Dermot, 116. 
Defeats the Irish, 117. 

Clarenoe^homaab duke of, 
son of Henry IV., defeated 
at Beaug6, 200. 

, Geoige, duke of, mar- 
ries Warwick's daughter, 
215. Deserts to Edward 
IV., 216. Killed. 219. 

Clarendon, GonstitutionB of, 
111. Assise of, ib. 

Claudius reduces Britain, 8. 

Clement's, St., Danish Ceme- 
tery at, 61. 

Clergy, their privileges, 7.2, 
111 iq. Brought under a 
proBmunire, 356. 

CufTord, lord, murders the 
earl of Rutland, 211. 

Clipping the coin, 155. 

Cobham, lord, 197 (see Old- 
castle). 

OoBur de LUm, 124. 

Combats, Judicial, 75. 

Comes, title of, 18. 

Cbmet littori* Sasumiei, 17. 

Oommanders, Roman, ii\ 
Brtti^, 18. 
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Ccnnmerce, freedom of, Be- 
cured by the Charter, 138. 
Under Edward HI., 183. 

Common Reas, court of, l%7. 

Commons, 126. House of, 
148,158. Increased power, 
196. Accomit of, 227. 

Compurgation, 138. 

Compurgators, 75. 

Comyn, assassinated, 161. 

Conan, duke of Brittany, 
108. Succeeded by Henry 
II., 109. 

Confirmations of the Great 
Charter, 149. 

Constance, mother of Arthur 
of Brittany, 132. 

Constantine the Great, 12. 

ConstantiiM Chlorus, 12. 

Constitution, Anglo-Nor- 
man, 124. 

Cospatric, earl of Northum- 
berland, rebels, 86. 

Count, title of, 227. 

County courts, 78, 127. 

Court, verge of, 76. 

— — baron, 126. 

Courts, Anglo Saxon, 76. 

of justice, 127. 

Crecganford, battle, 25. 

Crecy, battle, 173. 

Gressingham, flayed by the 
Soots, 160. 

Crusade, first, 96. Of 
Richard I., 121. . 

Cumberland, made an Eng- 
lish county, 96. 

Cumbria, 30. 

Ounobelin (Cymbellne), 8. 

Curfew, 93. 

Curia Regis, 126, 127. 

Cwen (queen), 71. 

Gwichelm, king of Wessex, 
33. 

Qymen, 26. 

Cymenes-ora, 26. 

Cynivg (king), 70 

Cynric, 27. 

^ prus, conquered by 
iichard I., 121. 
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Damnonia, kingdom of, 28. 

IPanegdd, 54, 61, 91, 128. 

JDcmOaght ^6- 

Danes, invade England, 41. 
Murder king Edmund, 43. 
Defeated by Alfred, 46. 
Baptized by him, 45. Five 
towns of, ib. Boundary 
of, ib. Ldvade Kent, 46. 
Incursions renewed, 54. 
Massacred, 55. 

David I., king of Scotland, 
invades England, 104. 

, prince of Wales, exe- 
cuted by Edward I., 154. 

David, earl of HuntingdaD, 
descendMits of, U6. 
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Days, l^on names ot, 22, 
23. 

Death, the Black, 176. 

Deira (Deifyr or Deora-rioe), 
28. 

Dermott Macmorrogh, king 
of Leinster, 116. 

Dervorghal, 116. 

Despenser, Hugh le (Spen- 
ser), 164. 

Diocletian, emperor, 15. 

Domesday Book, 91 »q. 

Douglas, lord, attacks the 
English camp, 168. 

, earl, fights with Hot- 
spur against Henry IV., 
193. 

Druidism, 3 Bq. 

Duke, title of, 827. 

Dunbar, battle, 158. 

Duncan, king of Scotland, 
murdered by Macbeth, 
64. 

Dunstan, St., 50-54. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 62. 

Dux Britanniaram, 18. 

Dykvelt, 609. 



Eadbald, king of Kent, 33. 

Eadburga, 36. 

StOdormen (aldermen), 71. 

£alhswith« wife of Alfi^d, 
48. 

Earl, title, 227. 

East Saxons (Essex), king- 
dom of, 21% 

Ebissa, 28. 

Eborius, bishop of York, 
16. 

Ecgferth's-Minster, 36. 

Edgar, reign of, 52, 63. 

iEthellng, 65. Sub- 
mits to William, 82. Re- 
bellion and flight, 86. 
Retires to Bouen, 88. Re- 
turns to England, 96. Cap- 
tured at Tinchebray, 
100. 

Edgiva, sister of .Sthelstan, 
49. 

Editha, daiu^ter of Godwin* 
marries Edward the Con- 
queror, 61, 63. 

Edmund, king, oalnt, and 
martyr, 43. 

— the Elder, 49. 

— Ironside, 56. 

— son of Edmund Iron- 
side, 67. 

Edred, king, 5Q. 

Edric, duke of Mereia, 56, 
68. 

Edwaid I. Elder, the suc- 
ceeds Alfred, 48. 

n. the martyr, 63. 

the Outlaw, son of Bd- 

muiMl Irossidei 68, 66. 



Edwaid III.the Confe8eor,8on 
of ^thelred, 68. Reign of; 
61-66. Laws of, 66. 

Edward I., "after the con- 
quest ; " prince, at Lewes, 
147. At -Evesham, 148. 
Ends the Barons' War, t^. 
Goes on a crusade, 149. 
Proclaimed in his absence, 
152. Return, ib. Reign, 
151-162. 

II., prince of Wales, 

154. Reign of, 162-166. 

- in., prince of Wales, 
sent to Paris, 165. Af- 
flanced to Phllippa, 166. 
Reim of, 167-183. 

IV., reign of, 213-219. 

v.. reign of, 219-221. 

— — , prince, son of Henry 

VI., murdered, 217. 
Edwin,king of Northumbria, 

28. jSreeit-alda, 33. Reign. 

ib. Slain, 34. 
—^•, grandson of Leofrlc, 

governor of Mercia, 66, 82- 

84. Rebels, 85, 88, 
Edwy, king, reign of, 51, 

62. 
, brother of Edmund 

Ironside, 58. 
Egbert, king of Wessex, 36. 

90. Unites the Anglo- 

fiaxott kingdoms, 37. Gon> 

quests, 40. Death, 42. . 
Eleanor of Guienne, queen of 

Henry H., 106, 117. 

of Provence, queen of 

Henry III., 143. 

Electors, 'county, 228. 
Elfrida, kills her stepson 

Edward, 53. 
Elgiva, wife of Edwy, 61, 52. 
Ella, king of Sussex, 26. 

BretvHOda, 31. 

, king of Delra, 28. 

Emma of Normandy, queen 

of ^helred II., 54, 55, 57. 

marries Canute, 58. Con- 
fined by her son Edward 

the Confessor, 62. 
£eorl$ (earls), 71. 
Eomut (judicial combat), 

75. 
Eric, 60. 

Escheats (feudal), 128. 
Escvitt, 27. 
Emoi (serfe), 72. 
EthandQn, battle. 48. 
Ethel—, names beginning 

with (Me .£thel— ). 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, 

62. 
Eva, daughter of king Der- 

mot, 116. 
Evesham, battle, 148. 
Exchequer, court of, ISt. 
Exeter, duke of; SDvemor of 

Paris, 200. 
EitoD, sir Pfen, 190. 
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FaUlse, 133. 

Falkirk, battle, 160. 

Fecamp abbey, 85. 

FeadaUam, Konuan, 91. An- 
glo-Norman, 124 sq. 

Fiefs, 124. 

Fines (feudal), 128, 138. 

Fitz-Gerald, Maurice, 
king Dermot, 116. 

FiU-^bem, William, 84. 

Fitz-Stepben, 101. 

» Bobert, takes Water- 
ford, 116. 

Fitz-Urse, Reginald. 118. 

Fitzwalter, Robert, heads 
the barons against king 
John, 137. 

JHxe Bwr(fher$(p$xiBB\ 49. 
Removed hj Edmund, 49. 

lUo-land, 72. 

Fontevraud, Henry II. 
buried at, 119. 

Forest laws, 93. Charter, 
138 note, 169. 

, New, 39. 

Forfeitures (feudal), 128. 

. Fossway, the, 14. 

France, provinces of, pos- 
sessed by Henry II., 108. 
Edward III.,'s claim to, 
170. Title of king as- 
sumed by him, 170. C!on- 

' quered by Henry V., 200. 
English expelled firom,207. 

Pirankaimoifffif tenure, 125. 

Franklin (a freeholder), 125. 

Frankpledge, 48, 74. 

Freemen, equality of, 225. 

French language, abolished 
in pleadings, 183. 

Freya, goddess, 23. 

. FrUmrg (frank-pledge), 74. 

Frisians, 21, 38. 

Frifk-borh, 74. 

FHthifOdB, 76. 

- Frontinus, Julius, 10. 

Fulfoxd, batUe, 67. 



Galgacus, 10. . 

Oarter, order, instituted, 176. 

Gascoigne, chief-Justice, 196. 

Oaul, overrun by the Bar- 
barians, 12, 13. 

Oauls in Britain, 3. 

6aveston,'Piers, 163, 164. 

Ctooffirey (Plantagenet) of 
Anjou, marries Mmlda, 
dai^ter of Henry I., 102. 
106. 

«— , son of Henry II., lis, 
119. 

— > natural son of Henry 

n., 119. 

Germain St., of Auxerre, 15. 
Geta, emperor, 11. 
Giala, wife of Bollo, 80. 
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Glendower, Owen, 193, 194. 

Gloucester, duchess of, does 
penance for witchcraft, 206. 

— — , earl of, leader of the 
barons, 146. 147. 

, duke of, uncle of 

Richard U., regent, 186, 
187, 188. 

, duke oi^ guardian 

of England, 201, 205. 
Murdered. 206. 

, Richard, duke of, 

assists in the murder of 
prince Edward, 217. Re- 
gent, 219. Seizes Edward 
v., *. Named protector, 
ib. Accepts the crown, 
221 (tes Richard UI.). 

Godwin, earl, 58, 63, 64. 

Gourdon, Bertrand de, 
wounds Richard I., 123. 

(Sower, the poet, 326. 

Graeme's Dyke» 11. 

Grand Goutumier, or Great 
Customaxy, 127. 

Gregory I. the Great, pope, 
mission to England, 32. 

Grey, lord, of Ruthyn, 193. 

, sir Thomas, executed, 

198. 

Grim, CSambridgemonk, 114. 

Guader, Ralph de, earl of 
Norfolk, 69. Rebels, ib. 

Guardians of the realm, 152, 
201. 

Guilds, Anglo-Saxon, 76. 

Gunhilda, murdered, 55. 

Gurth, son of Ckxiwin, 63, 
68. 

Guthrum, the Dane, 44. 
Baptized, 45. 

Gytha, Harold's mother, 85. 



Habeas (Torpus, 138. 

Hadrian, wall of, 11. 

Hallidon Hill, battle, 170. 

Hardicanute, Ising, reign of, 
60, 61. 

Harfleur, taken by Henry V., 
198. . 

Harold Harefoot, son of 
Canute, 60, 61. 

, son of earl Ctodwtn, 62, 

65. Elected to the throne, 
67. Defeats Harold Har- 
drada and Toeti, ib. De- 
feated aaad slain at Hast- 
ings, 69. 

Hardrada, 67. 

Hastings, the Dane, 46. 

, batUe, 68. 

, lord, claims the Scotch 

crown, 156. 

, lord, his iklelity, 220, 

221. 

Hedgley Moor, battle, 214. 

Helie de St. Saen, 100. 

Hengest and Hwsa, 24, 26. 
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Innooent* 

Henry I., besieged by his 
brothers at St. Michael's 
Mount, 96. Reign of, 98- 
102. 

n., prince, acquires 

Normandy, Apjou, and 
Maine, 106. Marries 
Eleanor of Guienne, ib. 
Invades England, t6. 
Reign of, 107-120. 

— , son of Henry II., 
crowned, 113. Rebels, 117. 
Death, 119. 

III., reign of, 140-149. 

IV., reign of, 192-196. 

v., relun of, 196-201. 

VI., reign of, 201-211. 

Henry VI., emperor, releases 
Richard I., 123. 

Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, 103, 104. 

Heptarchy, the, 28. 

Heresy, first penal law 
against, 193. 

fferetogii, 70. 

Hereward, resists the Nor- 
mans, 88. 

Hermin Street, 14 (tee 
Irmin). 

Hexham, battle, 215. 

Hla^dige, (lady). 71. 

maford (lord). 75. 

Hoel, count, of Nantes, 
108. 

Sclmgang (Judicial combat), 
75. 

Homage, ecclesiastical, 100. 
Described, 125. 

Honorius, withdraws his 
legions from Britain, 13. 

Horsa, tomb cS, 25. 

Hotspur, 187. 194. 

Hubert, archDish(^ of Can- 
terbury, 134. 

Hugh Capet, 81. 

Humber, country beyond, 
devastated by William I., 
87. 

Hundreds, 73. Mote, 73. 

Huntii^on {see David). 

Hus^hing (busting), 76. 

Hu-iccat, 45. 

Hypwines-fleot, 26. 

I. 

Icenl, 9. 

Ictis, isle of, a. 

Ida, king of Bemicia, 28. 

Iden, kills Cade, 209. 

Igme, Ireland, 2. 

Ikenild Street, 13. 

Impeachment, first instance, 

228. 
Imprisonment, arbitrary, 

forbidden by the Charter, 

138. 
Ina, king of Wessez, 35 

His laws, 35. 
Innocent III., pope, 131. 
B 2 
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IZlT6fltitQr6«. 

Exoommunicates king 
John, 135. Abrogates 
Magna Carta, 139. 

Inreatitiires, whatt 100. 
Resigned by Henry I., 
ib. 

Ireland, early history, 115. 
Conquered by Henry II., 
117. 

Irmin Street, 14. 

Isaac, ruler of Clypms, 121. 

Isabella, second wife of king 
John, 133. 

— , daughter of Philip the 
Fair, marries prince Ed- 
ward (Edward II.), 160. 
Intrigues with Mortimer, 

165. Invades England, 

166. Imprisoned, 169. 
— , daui^ter of Charles 

YI., affianced to Richard 

II., 187. Restored to 

France, 195. 
Isca, Silurum, 14. 
Islands, dalm of pope to, 

116. 



James Lof Scotland, detained 
St English court, 195. Re- 
stored. 2U2. 

Jacqueline of Luxemburg, 
miurries the duke of Bed- 
ford, 205. Marries sir 
Richard Woodville, 216. 

Jerusalem, taken by Saladin 
119. 

Jews, massacred, 120. Ban- 
ished, 155. 

Joan of Arc, history, 202 tq. 
Captured and burnt, 205. 

of Flanders, 172. 

of Navarre, second wife 

of Henry IV., 196. 

JoHif , prince, sent to Ireland, 
119. Rebels, tZ>. In- 
trigues agidnst his brother, 
king Richard, 122. King, 
reign of, 132-140. 

— n., king of France, cap- 
tured by the Black Prince 
at Poitiers, 178, 180. 

, Henry («ee BoUng- 

broke). 

Joppa, 122. 

Judges, brought to trial, 
154. 

Judith of France, 42. 

, sister of the Conquenn*, 

86,89,90. 

Julius, martyrdom of, 15. 

Jury, 48, 75. Account of 
trial by, 160. 

Justices^ itinerant, 118, 127, 
146. 

Justiciary, 121. Chief, 127. 
For life, 142. 

Justinian, the English, title 
of Edward I., 162. 

Jutes, 22. 
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Katharine of Fra&ce, es- 
poused by Henry V., 200. 
Marries sir Owen Tudor, 
201. 

Kenilworth, Dictum de, 148. 

, Edward II. confined at, 

166. 

Kent, kingdom ot 26. 

— , earl of. Joins Isabella 
and Mortimer, 166. Exe- 
cuted by Mortimer, 168. 

Keppel, earl of Albemarle, 
53. 

King, Anglo-Saxon, elective, 
70. 

King's Bench Court, 127. 

Kirkpatrlck, sir Thomas, 
assassinates Comyn, 161. 

Knight-eervice, 125. 



Lackland, name of John, 
132. 

Lahmen^ yrh^t. 75, 

Lancaster, Thomas, earl of 
conspires against Oaves- 
ton, 163. Makes war on 
Edward 11., 164. Exe- 
cuted, 165. 

1 earl of, guardian of 

Edward m., 167. 

, John of Gaunt, duke 

of, espouses the daughter 
of Peter of Castile, 180. 
Sells his pretensions to 
that crown, lb7. Influ- 
ence over Richard 11., ib. 
Death, 188. Encouraged 
WicklHTe. 190. 

, Heniy, duke of, son, 

invades England, 188. De- 
poses Richard II., 189. 
Seizes the crown, ib. 
Genealogy, ib. (Su 
Henet IV.) 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 87, 92, 95. 

Langton, Cardinal, elected 
primate. 135, 136. Dis- 
covers Henry I.'s Charter, 
ib. 

Latin words in English, 14. 

Law, common, 225. 

Laws, how made, 227. 

Leeds, battle, 34. 

Legislation, Anglo-Korman. 
127. 

Leicester, earl of, 118. 

; Simon de Montford, 

earl of, calls a meeting of 
the barons, 145. Defeats 
Henry HI. at Lewes, 147. 
Summons a parliament, 
ib. Slain at Evesham, 148. 

Lelnster, kingdom of, 116. 

J.eodgild, what, 74. 

Leofiric, earlof Mercia, 60, 63. 



Iffagalk Ceurta. 

Leofwln, son of Godwin, 63» 
68. 

Leopold, duke of Ax!StriA» 
arrests Richard L, 122. 

Lever Maur, or the Great 
Light (Lucius), IS. 

Lewes, battle, U7. Jfiseof; 
ib. 

Llewelyn, prince of Wates, 
153. Conquered by Ed- 
ward I., tb. 

Lilla, saves Edwin, 33. 

Lim(tt;es, massacre of, 181. 

Lincoln, battle, 141. 

Lindisfame, 35. 

Liofa, 50. 

Literature, Anglo-Saxon, 
79. Under Edward lU., 
226. 

Lollards, 190, 197. 

LolliuB Urbicus, rampart of, 
11. 

London, under the Romans, 
10. Burnt, i6. Rebuilt by 
Alfred, 46. BesiegMl by 
the Northmen, 54. Early 
commerce of, 76. Fortified 
by the Conqueror, 64. 
Bridge, 98. Charter, ib. 
Franchise secured by 
Magna Carta, 137. An- 
nual mayor, 140. First 
stone bridge, id. Pesti- 
lence, 176. 

Longswcrd, William, natural 
son of Henry 11., 120. 

Lords, house of, 226. 

Louis VI., the Pat, 101. 

VII., allUnoe witii 

Henry II., 108. Supports 
Beckett, 112. 

, prfaice (Louis VIII), 

son of Philip II., assists 
the English barons, 139. 
Evacuates England, 141. 

Vni., takes Rochelle, 

142. 

IX., St., repulses Henry 

III., 143. Generous treaty 
with him, 147. Arbitrates 
between him and the 
barons, ib. Death, 149. 

XI., assists queen Mar- 
garet, 214. Forwards War- 
wick's invasion, 216. 
Treaty with Edward IV., 
218. 

Lucius, king, 15. 

Lupus, bishop, 15. 

Lynn, disaster of king Jolm 
at, 140. 



Macbeth, 64. 

Mseatae, 11, 12. • 

Magna Cart^ 137. AnnullM 
by Innocent III., 130. Con- 
firmations of, 144, 149, 
U9. 
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MUeolm I., king of Scotland, 
yasai^ for Cnmberlaod, 49. 

II., redaoed by Canute, 

60. 

- — m. (Canmoire), 64 tq. 
Assista Edwin and Morcar 
against William I., tt5. 
Marries Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Athelte 87. Sub- 
dued by duke Robert, 96. 

Jianeta (coin), 42. 

MandeviUe, 226. 

Mandubratius, 7. 

Manfred, king of Sicily, 114. 

Manny, sir Walter, 172. 

Mantes, burnt, 92. 

March, earl of: (ist). Soger 
Mortimer, created 1828 (tee 
Mortimer). 

(Srd), Edmund, great- 
grandson, married Phi- 
lippa, heiress of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward m.. 189 note, 
207, and Qen. Table H. 

(4th), Roger, son, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
killed there, 189 note. 

— — (5th), Edmund, son, 
rightful heir after Richard 
n., 189 fwte. Conspiracy 

' in his Ikvour, 198. 

(6th), Edward, son of 

Richard duke of York, 
who was son of Anne, 
sister and heiress of Ed- 
mund (fifth earl), 211 

• (»ee Edward IV.) 
Margaret, sister of Edgar 

.£theling, marries Mai- 

oohn Canmore, 86. 
■ , the maid of Norway, 

155. Queen of Scotland, ib. 
— — of France, marries 

Henry IL, 108. 
, sister of Philip the 

Fair, marries Edward I., 

160. 

- of Aqjou, marries 
Henry VI., 206. Gains 
the battle of Wakefield, 
211. Of St. Alban's, ib. 
Army defeated at Towton, 
.214. Twice defeated, ib. 
Escapes to Flanders, ib. 
Reconciled with Warwick. 
215. Lands at Weymouth, 
217. Captured at Tewkes- 
bury, tb. Death, 218. 

Marquess, tiUe of, 227. 
Marriage (feudal), 128. 
Mary de Bohun, wife of 

Henry IV., 196. 
MatUda, wife of the Con- 

quenv, crowned, 85. 

» daughter of Malcolm 

III., marries Henry i., 99. 
— — , daughter of Eustace, 

count of Boulogne^ marries 

Stephen, 103. 
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Matilda, daughter of Henry 
I., married to the emperor 
Henry V., 102. Marries 
Qeoificey of Ai^ou, ib. 
Appointed Heniy's suc- 
cessor, ib. Invades Eng- 
land, 104. AckiiDwledged 
as queen, 105. Flight, ib. 
Retires into Normally, ib. 

Maud (see Matilda). 

Maurice, bishop of London, 
98. 

Majdmian* emperor, 11. 

Mazlmus, usurper, 12. 

Meath, kingdom of, 116. 

Mellitus, bishop, 32. 

Mercia, 22. The march, 28. 
History of, 88. 

Mesne, lords, 125. 

Middle Saxons, or Middlesex, 
27. 

Mirabeau, besieged, 133. 

Mise of Lewes, 147. 

Mona (Anglesey). 9. 

Monmouth, birUiplace of 
Henry V., 196. 

Montacute, lord, twice de- 
feats queen Margaret, 214. 
Deserts Edward IV., 216. 

Monteith, sir J.t betrays 
Wallace, 161. 

Montford, Simon de, earl of 
Leicester, 145 («ee Leices- 
ter, earl of). 

, count de, daims Brit- 
tany, 172. 

Morcar, earl of Northum- 
berland, 66. Proclaims 
Edgar ^theling, 82. Sub- 
mits, 83, 84. Rebels, 85. 
Joins Hereward, 88. 

JUorgen-fftfu, morning (^fts 
(queen's dowry), 71. 

Mortimer, Roger, intrigues 
with queen Isabella, 165. 
Puts Edward II. to death, 
166. Surprised and exe- 
cuted by Edward III., 
169. CSee March, earl of.) 

Mortimer's Cross, battle, 211. 

Mortmain, statute of, 153. 

Morton, bishop of Ely, 222. 

MorviUe, Hugh de, 113. 

Mowbray, earl of Notting- 
ham, rebels against Henry 
IV., 194. Executed, ib. 

Munster, kingdom of, 116. 
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Navarrete, battle, 180. 

Neville, earl of Westmore- 
land, 194. 

Neville's Cross, battle, 176. 

Nobles, English, condition 
of, 125. Degrees of; 227. 

Normandy (Neustria), seixed 
bytheNorthm'^41. His- 
tory of; 794 Name, when 



first used, 80. Reduced by 
Henry I., 100. Legislation 
in, 127. Reunited to 
France, 134. Lower, sub- 
dued by Henry V., 199. 

Normans, influence of, in 
England, 62. Character of 
the, 81. Language, ib^ 
Amalgamate with the 
Saxons, 132 and note. 

Northampton,council of, 112. 

, batUe, 210. 

Northmen (Danes, etc.), 41. 
Manners, ib. Seize Nor- 
mandy, ib. Ravage Eng- 
land, 42. 

Northumberland, Percy, earl 
of; rises against Henry IV., 
193, 194. 

Northumbria, kingdom of 
28 34. 

Norway, Maid of, 155. 

Norwegians in Scotland, 41, 

Ifood disteitin, assize of, 
150. 



Oaths, Judicial, amdng the 
Anglo-Saxons, 75. 

Octa, BOA of Hbngest, 25. 

Odin («ee Woden). 

Odo^ archUsbop of Canter- 
bury, his brutality to 
£lgiva,62. 

, bishop of Bayeux, 84. 

Conspires agafnst Rufna, 
95. 

Offa, king of Merda, 36. 

Olaf of Norway, invades 
England, 54. 

OldcasUe, sir John (lord 
Cobham), heads the Lol- 
lards, 197. Executed, ib. 

Ordeals, 75. Abolished, 128. 

Ordovlces, 9. 

Orleans, besieged by English. 
202. ReUeved by Joan 
of Arc, 203. 

, Maid of; 203 (iw 

Joan of Arc). 

Ormesby, Justiciary of Scot- 
land, 160. 

(^Ruarc, prince of Breflby, 
116. 

Oswald, king of Northumbria 
and JMY^HMricto, 34. Slain, 
ib. 

Oswy, king of Northumbria 
and Bretwalda, 34. 

Otterboume, battle, 187. 

Oxford, provisions ot 145. 
Annulled, 147. 

—— UniTersity, 47. 



Pandulf, papal envoy, 138. 
Paris, evacuated by the Eng- 
lish, 205. 
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ParliAinent. 

Parliament, Anglo-Norman, 

139. Whena8Mmbled,»6. 
Mad, 146. Leiceater'8, 148. 
Advance nnder Edward 
III., 182. Progrewof, 226. 
Division into two hoiues, 
337. 

•— , SeoCeh, meets Edward 

I. at Norham, 166. 
Pascal n., pope, 101. 
Patrick, St., 116. 
Paul's, St., 32. 
Patilinns, Snetonins, 9. 
, archbishop of York, 

34. 
Pecquigny, treaty of, 218. 

Violated by Lonls XI., 

219. 
Peerage, original right of, by 

tenure, 226. By writ, ib. 

By letters patent, ib. 
PeliNgins, heresy of, 16. 
Pembroke, William, earl of, 

a Ibander of English 

liberty, 136. Protector, 

140. Renews Magna Carta, 
141. 

•. — , Aymer de Yalenoe, 

earl o^ defeats Brace, 162. 

Conspires against Gave- 

ston, 163. 
-— , Jasper Tudor, earl ot 

201,311. 
Penda, king of MerciA, 34. 
I*endra0im, title, 30. 
Percy, earl, defeats David 

Bruce, 176. 
^-^ fends with Douglas, 

187. Supports WicklifTe, 

190. Bebels, 193. 
Perrers, Alice, 181. 
Peter, bishop of Winchester, 

Justidaiy, 142. 

- the C^^oel, of Castile, 
restored l^ Black Prince, 
180. 

the Hermit, 96. 

Peter's-pence, 37. 

PMition,ri^tor,238. 

Philip II. of France, supports 
prince Bichard, 119. Ac- 
companies him in crusade, 
121. Quits Palestine, 122. 
Invades Normandy, ib. 
Supports Arthur of Brit- 
tany, 132, 138. Condemns 
king John, ift. Regains 
Normandy, AAJon, etc., 
134. Prepares to Invade 
England, 136. Qdoled 
by the pope, ib, vic- 
tory at Bouvines, 136. 
Assists the English barons, 
139. 

m., the H«rdy, 164. 

IV., the Fai', 164. 

Cites Edward I. as his 
vassal, 167. 

VI., 170. Peace wlih 

Edward ni., 171. I 
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Phillppa, queen (166), Inter- 
cedes for boners of 
Calais, 176. 

Phoenicians, trade for tin 
with Britain, 2. 

Picts, 12, 17. 

Plots' wall, 11. 

Pierre, Eustace de, 176. 

Plague, yellow, 35. 

Plaotagenet, etymology, 107. 
House of, ib. Period, cha- 
racteristics o^ 326. 

Poitiers, battle, 177. 

Pole, de la, earl of SnlTolk 
and chancellor, 186. 

Poll-tax, under Richard II., 
164. 

Pontefhict castle, earl of 
Lancaster executed at, 
166. 

Pope, exactions of the, 144. 

Pramunire, statute ot, 191. 

Prinur JSkinn, 128. 

PrimiceriiUy title oC 70. • 

Printing, introduction of, 
219, 226. 

Protector, title of, 201. 

Provisions, papal, 191. 

Provisors, statute of; 183. 

Punishments, Anglo-Saxon, 
74. 



Ransom, feudal, 128, 137. 
Rapes, Saxon, 26. 
Ratcllffe, Sir Richard, 220. 
Recognitors, 118, 160. 
Redwald, king of East 

Angles, and BrttwoMat 

83. 
Reged, kingdom, 30. 
R^inald, elected to see of 

Omterbury, 134. 
Reliefs, 128, 137. 
Representation, parliamen- 
tary, 227. 
Restitutus, blfihop, 16. 
Revenue, Angio*Norman, 

128. 
"Rex Anglonnn," title as- 

sumed by Edward the 

Elder, 49, 70. 
Ribaumont, vanquished by 

Edward m., 176. 
Richard I.. "Sans P«ur,'* of 

Normandr, 80. 

II. of Normandy, 81. 

RiCHABD I., rebels against 

his ikther, 117, 119. 

Reign of, 120-124. 

n., reign of, 183^191. 

m., reign of, 222-224. 

1 son of the Conqueror, 

death, 92. 
, earl of Gornwan, king 

of the Romans, 144, 147. 
Rtchborough, 16. 
Kichmond Edmund Tudor, 

earl of, 201. 



Butland. 

Richmond, 
descent, 222. 
mairy Eliiiahrth of York, 
ib. Lands at Milfurd 
Haven, 224. Defeats Rich- 
ard III. at Bosworth, ib. 

Rikenild Street, 13 («ee. 
Ikenild). * 

Rivers, earl, tutor of Edward 
v., 319. Imprisoned by 
Gloucester, ib. KiUait 
220. 

Robert the Devil, 81. 

, son of WilUam the Con- 
queror, rebels, 90. Obtain* 
Normandy and Maine, 92. 
Agreement with Ruftis, 
96. Subdues Malcolm, 96. 
Mortgages his dominioiis, 
ib. Invades England, 99.- 
Treatywlth Henry I., <6. 
CH>tnred by him, 100. 
Dies at Gardiif castle, ib, 

, earl of Gloucester, 

revolts from Stephen, 
104. Invades England, ib,- 
Captures Stephen, 106. 
Captured,^. Exchanged, 

Robert HI. of Scotland, his 

misfortunes, 196. 
Roches, Peter dee, bishop of 

Winchester, 142. 
Rochester, bishopric fnmded, 

33. 
castle, besieged I7 king 

John, 139. 
Roderick O'Connor, king of 

Connaught, 116, 117. 
Roger, archbishop of York, 

crowns prince Hrary, 

113. 
— — , eaiiof Herefofd, 88, 89. 
Bokeby, sir T., defeats 

Northumberland, 194. 
Rollo, or Rolf the Ganger, 

obtains Neustria, 80. 
Romans, abandon Britain, 

13. Civilization under the, 

ib, 
Ecm-fet^ or Rome-soot, 37 

(MS Peter's-pence). 
Roses, symbols of York and 

Lancaster, 210. Wars ot 

212. 
Rouen, peace of, 81. Prince 

Arthur murdered at, 133. 

Surrendered to PhlUp, 134. 

Taken by Henry V., 199. 

Joan of Arc burnt at, 206. 
Rowena, 24. 
Roxburgh, ceded to Eb(^tend, 

118. Sold by Richard I., 

121. 
Ruiv^ (Thanet), 88. 
Runnymede, Magna Charta 

signed at. 137. 
Rutland, earl of, betrays a 

plot against Heniy IV., 

193. 
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Batlaod, earl of, killed, 211. 
Butupiae, 14. 

S. 

Saladin, takes Jenualem, 
119. Bichard's truce with, 
122. 

Salisbury, earl of, attacks 
the French harbours, 136. 
Defeats Louis YIU., 142. 

Salisbury, Nevil, earl of; be- 
headed, 311. 

Sautre, William, burnt, 193. 

Saxon pirates, 11. 

Saxons, called in by the 
Britons, 13. Trib^ 21. 
Keligion, 22.. Ships, 23. 
Arms, ib. First settle- 
ment, 24. Conquest, 26. 
Historical vslue of, ib. 
note. Scond settlement, 
26. Third settlement, ib. 
Fourth and fifth settle- 
ments, 27. Sixth settle- 
ment, 28. Kingdoms united 
by Egbert, 38. Saxons 
amalgamate with Nor- 
mans, 132 and note. 

Scandinavians, 41 (tee l^orth- 
men, Danes). 

Scapula, Ostonus, 9. 

Scir-gemdt (shire-mote), 73. 

——^er^a (sheriff), 73. 

ScetU(IreUndXl2. 

Scotlaiui, claims to crown of, 
166. First aUiance with 
France, 167. Overrun by 
Kdwaid I., 168. Again, 
160. Delivered by Bruce, 
164. Truce with, 165. 
Part of, ceded to Edward 
m., 170. 

Soots, 12, 17. Defeated by 
Edward I. at Falkirk, 160. 
Invade England, 167. 
Treaty with the, 168. De- 
feated at Halidon HUl. 
170. Assist the Dauphin 
(Charles VH.), 200. 

Scrope, archbishop of York, 
rebellion and execution, 
194. 

— , lord, executed, 198. 

Scutage (eccueujre), 128, 137. 

Sebert, king of Essex, 32. 

Segontiaci, 7. 

Senlac (field of Hastings), 82. 

Serife, 72. 

Sei^eantry, grand, 126. 

Severus, overruns Caledonia, 
11. Dies at York, i&. 

Shaw, Dr., sermon at Paul's 
Cross, 221. 

Ships, Saxon, 23. 

Shires or counties, 73. 

%ore, Jane, penance, 221. 

Shrewsbury, battle, 194. 

Sidonios, bishop, 23. 

Siegfrid, the pirate, 46. 

SUure6,9. 
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Siward, earl <tf Northumber- 
land, 63, 64. 

Sledda, 27. 

Sluys, battle, 171. 

Socmanni (socmen), 72, 129. 

Somerset, duke of, minister 
ofHenry VI., 209. 

South- Saxons (Sussex), 26, 

Sponsors, favourites of 
Edward II., 164. Exe- 
cuted, 166. 

Spinster^ etymology of, 76. 

Stamford Bridge, batUe, 67. 

Standard, battle of the, or 
Northallerton, 104. 

Stanley, lord, declares for 
Kichmond, 224. 

, sir William, servicesat 

Bosworth, 224. 

Stbphek, king, reign of, 103- 
106. 

Stigand, Saxon archbishop 
of Canterbury, 82, 84. De- 
graded, 87. 

Stilicho, 12. 

Stonehenge, 4, 24. 

Strathclyde, kii^om, 30. 

Straw, Jack, 184. 

Strongbow, 116 {see dare). 

Sub-infeudotlon, 124. 

Succession, lineal, when esta- 
blished, 106. Begal, ques- 
tion respecting, 166. 

Suetonius, 9 («ee Paulinus). 

Sulfblk, de la Pole, earl of, 
besieges Orleans, 202. Ne- 
gociates Henry YI.'s mar- 
riage, 206. Made a duke, 

207. Accused of treason, 

208. Murdered, iZ>. 
Sweyn of Dezmiark, 64, 56. 
— — , son of Canute, 60. 

, son of Godwin, 62, 63. 

— . king of Denmark, takes 

part against the Conqueror, 
86. 



Tacitus, account of Britons, 3. 

Taillefer, count of Angou- 
leme, 133 tq. 

Tallages, 128. 

Tasciovanus, 8. 

Taxes collected by arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 171. 

Tenants in eapite, 126. 
Number *f, ib. 

Tenures, An^o-Saxon, 72. 
Per baroniam, 126. 

Tewkesbury, battle, 217. 

Thanes, 71. 

Thanet, Isle of, 24, 38. 

Theobold, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 109. 

Theodosius, general, 12. 

— I., emperor, 12. 

Theouxu (serfli), T2. 

Thomas, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ^impeached *by 
the commons, 187. 
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WKU, Boman. 
Thor, 23. 
Tiberius, 7. 
arien-manna tale, 74. 
Tinchebray, battle, 100. 
Tin-trade, British, 2. 
Tithes in England, 42. 
Tosti, son of Godwin, 63, 64, 

66, 67. 
Towns, Boman, In Britain, 

18. 
Towton, battle, 214. 
Tracy, William de, 113. 
Transtamare, Henry of, 183, 
Treason, high, law of, .186. 
Tredings (ridings), 73^ 
Trinobantes, 6. 
Trinoda neceititatt what, 73. 
Troubadours, 124. 
Troyes, treaty of, 200. 
Tudor, sir Owen, 201. Be- 

headed, 211. 

, house o^ 226i 

Tuisco, 22. 

Tyler, Wat, 184. Slain by 

Walworth, 185. 
Tyrrel, shoots Bufos, 97. 
, sir James, murders 

Edwaxd Y. and duke of 

York, 221. 
Tythings,74. 



Uffa, klngof EiMt AngUa, 28. 
Uffingas, 28. 
Ulster, kingdom of; 116. 
Urban VL, pope, 97. 



Valentia, 12. 
Yalentinian I., 12. 
Varangians, 87. 
Vassalage, Scotch, 96, 118. 

sold by Bichard I., 121. 
Vassals, condition of, 125. 
Vere, earl of Oxford, govenui 

Bichard U., 186. 
Verulamium, taken by 

Caesar, 7. 
Vespasian, sabdoes the Isle 

ofWfght, 8. 
Vidomar of Limoges, 123 
Vienne, John de, 176. 
Vikingt,41. Flag, tb. 
Villeins, protected by Magn 

Carta, 138. 
Villenage, Anglo-Norman, 

129. Extinguished, 225. 
Virius Lupus, 11. 
Viscount, title of, 227. 
Vortighem, 13, 24. 
Vortimw, 24. 

Wakefield, battles, 211., 
Wales, conquered, 163. 
Wales, prince of, title, 164, 
Wall, Boman, 16. 
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WallMe, William, 160. 111. 
Walpole, HoraoB, Hitkric 
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W2BiBik(Welflh),aO. 
Walth«mAbbv.«0. 
WaltbMf, Mil, M, ee, 89. 
Wahrorth, loid iiujar»al«9B 
W«t Tyler, 186. 

Wapenitaket 73. 

Wardship (feudal), 198. 

Wammie, earl, 162. Oover- 
nor of fiootland, 168. De- 
feated hj Wallace. 160. 

Wars, private. 126. 

Warwick. Ony de Beau- 
champ, earlof. 163. 

— . earl ot nandsoa, 
banished l^ Biohaid U.. 
188. 

— -. Bichard Keril, earl 
of; tutor of Baiiry VI., 
801. The Kimgmahtr, 
207. Flies to Calais. 210. 
Defeated at St. Albans. 
SU. VfetorloasstTowtoii. 
S14. Alienated by Edward 
IV.'sin«Rlaga.2l6. Agree- 
ment with qneenBfargaret 
A. Invades Bnglaod. 216. 
Flroclaims Henry YI.. <b. 
Begent. O. Slain at Bar- 
net. 217. 

Watling Street, 18. 45. 

Wealat (** Welsh kind "). 86. 

Weights snd measures, 187. 

" Welsh kind *' (TTsotos), 86. 

W«i*^ or Slavonians, 60. 

ir«yiI4,wh«t»74. 



West SaaEMW (Weasii), 
kingdom of, 27. 

Westminster Abbey, S2, 66. 

Hall.M. 

Wlbbandun, battle^ 31. 

Wiciftr^a (town-reeve). 76. 

Wicklifb. John. 190 sg. 

W1|^. king of Meroia, 87. 

Wihtgar. 27. 

WoLiAxL, duke of Koiw 
mandy (the Gonipieror). 
63. 81. ObteXns an oath 
fhm Harold. 65. De- 
mands the crown fitom 
him, 67. .Defeats Harold 
at Hastings, 69. Enters 
London, 80. Reign of, 
81-93. 

IL. reign oi; 96-98. 

WilUam Loo0nrord, duke of 
Nonnandv, 80. 

. M>n of Robert of Nor- 
mandy, 101, 

-— <— , son of Hemy I., 101. 

Wflliam,du]:e of Oolenae.97. 

William of BDitters. account 
of EngUsh nobiUty. 86. 

William the Lion, of Scot- 
land, taivadee EDgland.118, 

William, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 103. 

Winchester palace. 93. 

Windsor castle, how built, 
182. 

WintoD Cesster (Yente Bel- 
garum), Winchester, 27. 

WiteiiMfiftmdtt 7 '. 

Witnesses, Judicial, when 
M. 



Tork. 

Wlendog,26. 
Woden, 23. 

Wodesbeorfr. battle. 31. 
Wolves, extirpated. 63. 
WoodvlUe^ Elisabeth Q»&f 

GMy), marries Edward 

IY.,ai6. Takes sanctuary, 

219. 
Wool, grant of, 172. 
Woollen mani^acture, 226. 
Worcester, earl of. rev-lu 

against Henry lY., 194, 

beheaded, ib. 
Writs, established by Magna 

Carta. 137. 
Wulstan, bishop of Wor- 
- 87. 



York, axohblslioprie feundad. 
84. Csthedxal, <b. 

-~>, duke of, gnardiau, Joins 
Henry of Lancaster. 188. 

— . Richard, duke, of re- 
gent of France. 206. His 
claim to the English crowr , 
807. Marches on London, 
209. Gains the battle of 
St. Albans. <b. Killed at 
Wakefield. 211. 

. Edward, duke of (Ed- 
ward lY.), gains the battia 
of Mortimer's Cross, 211. 
Proclaimed king, ib. 

York, Richard, duke cf; ooq 
of Edward lY.. murdered 
321. 
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